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If you want the truth, go to a child 


Lo Jepson had felt himself slipping 
as a salesman. He couldn’t seem to land 
the big orders; and he was too proud to go 
after the little ones. He was discouraged 
and mystified. 

Finally, one evening, he got the real truth 
from his little boy. You can always depend 
on a child to be outspoken on subjects that 
older people avoid. 

* ok * 
You, yourself, rarely know when you have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). That’s the 
insidious thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from 
some deep-seated organic disorder that re- 
quires professional advice. 


But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. It is an interesting thing that this 
well-known antiseptic that has been in use 
for years for surgical dressings, possesses 
these unusual properties as a breath deodor- 
ant. It puts you on the safe and polite side. 


Listerine halts food fermentation in the 
mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh 
and clean. The entire mouth feels in- 
vigorated. 


Get in the habit of using Listerine every 
morning and night. And between times be- 
fore social and business engagements. It’s 
the fastidious thing to do. 

LamBERT Puarmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Je a Radio Expert 
any make 990) $50) * 75 a week 


» | will train you at home for many Good 
| Spare Time and Full Time Radio Jobs 


Do you want to make more money? Ra- 
dio offers you many opportunities for how to do Radio repair jobs that you can 
well-payin: spare time an full time jobs. cash in on guy! Throughout your traine 
And you don’t have to give up your pres- ing 1 send you plans that made goo® 
ent job or leave home and spend a lot of poate time money—$200 to $500 a year—for 
money to become a Radio Expert. undreds of fellows. My training is fa- 


s re 
Many Radio Experts Make mous as‘‘the Course that pays for itself. 

$30, $50, $75 a Week 8 Give You Practical Experience 
Radio broadcasting stations employ engi- My Course is not all book training. IE 
neers, operators, station managers and send you special Radio equipment and 
pay up to $5,000 a year. Spare time Radio show you how to conduct experiments 
set servicing pays as muc ee to $500 and build circuits which illustrate impor- 
a year—full time jobs with Radio jobbers, tant principles used in modern Radio re- 
manufacturers and dealers as much as ceivers, broadcast stations and loudspeaker 
$30, $50, $75 a week. Many Radio Experts installations. I show you how to build 


Extra Money Job Sheets, They show you 


J. E. SMITH, President, National Radio Institute 
The man who has directed the home study 
of more men for the Radio Industry 

apy other man in America, 


‘Set Servicing 
Spare time set servic- 
ing pays many $5, $10, 
$15 a week extra while 
learning, Full time 


Broadcasting 
Stations 
Employ managers, 
engineers, operators, 
installation and 
maintenance men for 
fascinating jobs and 
way up to$5,000a year. 


operate their own full time or part_time 
Radio sales and service businesses. Radio 
manufacturers and jobbers employ testers, 


servicing pays as much 
as $30, $50, $75 a week, 


inspectors, foremen, engineers, service- 
men, paying up to $6,000 a year. Radio 
ay and see 


cysteine on ships get good pi F 
the world besides. Automobile, police, 
aviation, commercial Radio, and lou 

speaker systems are newer fields offering 
Boon opportunities now and for the fu- 
ure, ‘Television praos to open many 
gopa jobs soon, Men I have trained are 
holding food ages in these branches of 
Radio. Read their statements. Mail the 
coupon, 


There’s a Real Future in Radio 
for Well Trained Men 


testing apparatus for use in spare time 
work from this equipment. his 50-50 
method of ralotng makes learning at 
home interesting, fascinating, practical. 


YouGeta MoneyBackAgreement 
I am so sure that I can train you successe 
fully that I agree in writing to refun 

every penny you pay me if you are no 

satisfied with my Lessons and Instruction 
Service when you finish. PI send you & 
copy of this agreement with my Free Book. 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 
Act Today. Mail the coupon now for 
“Rich Rewards in Radio.” It’s free to 
any fellow over 16 years old. It describes 

adio’s spare time and full time oppor- 


ud Speaker Radi ay i j tunities and those coming in Televisions 

py piiain 300,000 os s Bie e more rae tells about my training in Radio and Teles 
Building, installi worth of sets, tubes and parts were sold— > Vision; pbaws 700 actu letters from men 
bar £ petaliing, an increase of 20% over 19341 Over 1,- 2 have train pieling what they are doing 
servicing and operating 100,00 auto Radios were sold in 1935, 25 earning. Find out what Radio offers 
public address systems more than in 19341 22,000,000 homes fhe YoU! MAIL THE COUPON jn an 


envelope, or paste on a postcard—NOW! 


is another growing field Cay eauipped with Radios, and every year 
mi 


for men well trained ions of these sets go out of date and J.E. SMITH, Pres. National Radio Institute 
in Radio, are replaced with newer models. Millions Dept. 6NM, 
14 more need servicing, new tubes, repairs, Washington, 
ete. Broadcasting stations, pa their em- De 
ployees (exclusive oi ists) more d 
wide] PROOF ihan $2,000,000 a yeari And Radio 
| 


is a new industry, still growing fast! 


THAT MY TRAINING PAYS A few hundred $75-a-week 


Week Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 
Practically every neighborhood needs 
a good spare time serviceman. The 
day you enroll I start sending you 


This.Coupon is Good for Pe 
One FREE Copy of My Book 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 6NM, 


i“ work on Radio part time, still 

holding my regular job. Since en- 
J rolling five years ago, I have aver- 
aged around $30 every month.”— 
“4 JOHN B. MORISSETTE, 773 Sil- 
ver St., Manchester, N. H. 


jobs have grown to thousands in less L 
z than 20 years! RED a ` A 
$80 Monthly in Spare Timo Many Make $5, $10, $15 a D MAKE Rich Rewards 
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Makes $50 to $60 a Week 
“I am making between $50 and $60 
a week after all expenses are paid, 


Angeles Civil Service, operating the 
Public Address System in the City 
# Hall Council. My salary is $153 a 
month.”—R. H. ROOD, R. 156, 
City Hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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3 he Hadi 
wa can a thea to z National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C, € 
N. R. L”—H. W. SPANGLER, a Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send “Rich Rewards in 6 
808 Walnut St.. Knoxville, Tenn. D Radio,” which points out the spare time and full time opportunities § 
in Radio and explains your 60-50 method of training men at home in B 
coun Public Address - spare time to become Radio Experts. (Please Write Plainly.) A 
ystem 
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$1260 to $2100 YEAR 
MEN—WOMEN , 7 Franklin Institute 


Get Read Mere nase, 
eady Ped pt. 
Immediately, 4 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Rush to me, 
FREE of charge, list of U.S. 
tion Usually S ‘Government big per jobs, now 

obtainable. end me < 
Sutliciont, $ page book describing salaries, 


Common Educa- / 


— 1%) = 
©’ _ vacations, hours, work. Tell me 
Mail Z how to get one of these jobs, 
Coupon / 
‘oday— 


Name. vescccosscccssesrccsessessevsees 


IT’S FUN LEARNING 
MUSIC THIS QUICK WAY 


in your own home—no teacher 


Yes! There’s a way of learning music other than spend- 
ing years of study and practice. Remember, more than 
700,000 men and women have already studied this modern, 
simple method! Learning music this modern U. S. School 
of Music Way is easy—fascinating—like playing a game. 

You learn right in your own home—without a teacher, 
in your spare time at an average cost of only a few cents 
aday. First you are told what to do—then a picture shows 
you how to do it—then you do it yourself and hear it, You 
learn real tunes from the start. 


Free Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 
Decide now to play your favorite instrument. Send for 
the Free Booklet and Free Demonstration lesson explaining 
this method in detail. Mention your favorite instru- 
ment. Instruments supplied when needed—cash or credit. 
U.S.School of Music, 36912 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with years of 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks Auto- 
matic Air Cushion. This 
marvelous appliance per- 
mits the opening to close, 
yet holds reducible rupture 
securely, comfortably—day 
and night. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads or stiff springs 
zS chafe or gouge. Made for men, women and 

children. Durable, cheap, Sent on trial to prove it. 
Never sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
proof of results. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 174-D State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous wastes in your 
blood thru 9 million tiny, delicate Kidney tubes or filters, 
but beware Of cheap, drastic, irritating drugs. If func- 
tional Kidney or Bladder disorders e you suffer from 
Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg Pains, Backache, 
Circles Under Eyes, Dizziness, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, 
Burning, Smarting or Itching, ‘don’t take chances. Get the 
Doctor’s guaranteed a called Cystex. $10,000.00 
deposited with Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif. 
guarantees Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours and 
make you feel years younger in one week or money 
on return of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-tex) today. 


GAMBLERS’ SECRETS EXPOSED 


Reat The Cheat (new book) exposes Cards. 4 new ways to read, 
Invisible Ink, Glasses, Ceethru Xray. Know top card, 2nd, 3rd, 
without taking card off top. 6 Major dice secrets. Missers passers, 
Making any point with fair dice. Races, Stock Market, Latest rackets. 
Beat The Cheat—$1.00. Special Slot machine Punchboard exposes. 
Novelties, Send $1.00 to Specialty Exposés, Box 2483, K. C., Mo 


pe ARMY-NAVY Bargains 


Haversacks . $ .75 j Cart. belt .. 
Machete-bolo şi. oa Flint pistol 
Army saddle ...... $9.85 | M/L dhot gun. 
Springfield rifle, cal. 48,70, 32%” hbarrel...... f 

NEW 1936 catalog, 364 pages of pistols, armor, 
guns, daggers, etc., mailed for 50 cents. New special 
cireular for 3¢ stamp. 


Established 1865 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, New York City 


Mother, Home, Love, Patriotic, 
Sacred, Comic or any subject. 
SEND POEM TODAY and 


WRITE A 
get our wonderful proposition. 


SONG (soxcurrsrav 


RICHARD BROS., Unto” 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUN ANT 


tive A: tants and C, 000 to $16, yours 
Thousands of irma need them. Only 14,000 Certified Bablie As Acocpnts 
ts in the U, 8. Wo train recounts t at home in spare time for C. P. Ae 
tae Previos jous Speri lenge 
nnecessary. Person: S, 
ludi manners of thes American = pam ea of Accountants. 
for free book. o Pro’! ion that Pays. 


e Extension Ur Unive! Dept. 1275-K, Chi 
daSaiie Extension University i Over 2,350 C. Chicas 


GEE what a build / 
Didrit it take a long 


time to get those muscles Like Magic / 
rT eT ET 


— Will You Give Me 
7 Days to PROVE I Can 
Make YOU a NewMan7/ 


‘LET ME START SHOWING YOU RESULTS LIKE THESE 


x What a 
5 inches l ; : dittevencet 


of new b 
Muscle 


No SIR! -ATLAS 
Makes Muscles Grow 


“Started 
week ago. Have 


“After ONE WEEK my arms 
OTe inatorearnn 7/8 
galned4ibs.’*--c.3.W., i era 


oe N. Ys 


For quick results 
| recommend 


Here's what ATLAS 
did for ME/ 
E 


A recent photo 


Í$ CHARLES 
bess op ee 


“Am sending snapshot of won- 
mes ore ae Paha World's 
sults!” --W. es N. J = aez ; Most Perfectly 
¥ Developed Man.” 
$ Not a studio 
GAINED picture, but s 
simple enlarge- 
ment made from 
an ordinary small 
snapshot. No 
` muscles ‘‘painted 
on’’ or retouched 
“Your method gives in any way. This 


John Jacobs ` long, smooth muscle: is Charles Atlas, 
B EFi ORE When | started welg X } as he looks today $ 
170. T. K Ne Ye 3 $ 


7-Day TRIAL OFFER 


I could fill this whole magazine with enthu- 
biastic reports from OTHERS. But what you 
want to know is—“What can Charles Atlas 
do for ME?” 


Find out—at my risk! Right in first 7 days 
Y'll start to PROVE I can turn YOU into § 
a man of might and muscle, And it will be the 
kind of PROOF you (and anyone else) can 
SEE, FEEL, MEASURE with a tape! F of 8 oo 8 ee E L ETEL ee okt g] 


My FREE BOOK tells about my amazing 7-DAY TRIAI, 
OFFER—an offer no other physical serene hae ever DARED CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. SM, 
145 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


were RG ma want — we big muscles, glowing 

th—I] show you results x1 

= a 9 I want proof that DYNAMIC-TENSION will 
make a new man of me—give me a healthy, husky 


F R E E B Oo oO K body and nig muscle development. Send me your 


I myself was once a 97-pound weakling—sickly, half-alive, Then I « ting so 
discovered ‘‘Dynamic-Tension."* And I twice won—against all comers— free book, verlas Health and Strength. 


the title, “The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man’’! 


I have no use for apparatus, ‘Dynamic-Tension’’ ALONE (right in 
your own home) will start new inches of massive power pushing out your 
ehest—build up your shoulders to champion huskiness—put regular moun- 
tains of muscle on your biceps—free you of constipation, pimples— 
make those stomach muscles of yours hard ridges! 

Make me PROVE it! Gamble a postage stamp. Send coupon for my 


FREE BOOK AT ONCE! Address me personally: Charles Atlas, Dept. 9M, 
t15 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


STERLING SILVER CUP 
BEING GIVEN AWAY 
This valuable cup, of solid Ẹ 
Sterling silver, wtands about £: 
34 inches high on a black ma- 

ogany base. 
will award it, engraved, 
to my pupil who makea the most improvement on 
bis evelopment within the next three months. 


NOME ck Knees vee socee bee cccesasccectecsecsoU™ 
(Please print or write plainly) 


Address sscccccvcccccsecvescccecssscvecssevee® 


CHY secccetccscccccc dec ce cc SbGcccccéeessceseu 


Raa 


“ELECTRICITY 


IN 12 WEEKS AT COYNE 


Jeputation for training ambitious fellows for thelr start ia 

utation ambitious fellows for startin 
tie big-pay field in only 12 weeks. T) you get life- 
time graduate employment service. By my new plan 
YOU can take advantage of our wonderful method of 
learning-by-doing NOW—no need to lose time and money 
while you strive and save to raise the necessary tuition. 


“ARRANGE TO FINANCE 
YOUR lo 


E have a 


paymentsi 
months from the 
day they start reschool. If 
te to me at once 

yon complete details of this 
sational new plan, Seg wil 
the Big Free allusten Book 
eine all about COVNE and 

many earn w earn- 
ing mna training you can get 
bookstudyop 
useless 


issig, C. Buit 


COYNE ELE 

500 $ NE ELECTRICAL <2 Hook 
Bertie $065) Poulin St., Chicago, 013, | 

i oes ail Sots of yocr (bayetuition-after-graduation”* 5 

NAME. 
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HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


— opportunity can never be bigger than 
obs anager Prepare now and reap the pment ag 4 
rlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 

How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 

with your name and address in margin today, 


OHigher Accountancy OBusiness 
OMod. Salesmanship Correspondence 
OTraffic Management OCredit and Collection 
OLaw: Degree of LL.B. Correspondence 
OCommercial Law 0 Modern Foremanship 
Olndustrial Mgm't D Expert Bookkeeping 
DRaeil. Station Mgm’t DC. P. A. Coaching 
OPaper Salesmanship O Business English 
OBusiness OStenotypy 

Management ODE: Reactive! Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 1275-R Chicaga 


FACTORY TO YOU 


NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS PORTABLE 


AT LAST! The famous Remington NOISELESS 
Portable is yours for only ten cents a day. Brand 
new. Not rebuilt. Standard keyboard and every 
modern feature, Free carrying case and typing 
course. 10-Day free trial. You don’t risk a penny. 

WE PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. re 
now! Write Remington Rand Inc., Dent, 147- 12, 
815 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 2 


A. 6. LEONARD, ino.. Suite 23, 70 Sth Ave., Rew York 


For Kidney And 
Bladder Trouble 


Stop Getting Up Nights 


Here's one good way to flush harmful waste 
from kidneys and stop bladder irritation that 
often causes scanty, burning and smarting 
passage. Ask your druggist for a 85-cent box 
of Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules—a splen- 
did safe and harmless diuretic and stimulant for 
weak kidneys and irritated bladder. Besides 
getting up nights, some Fe ag of kidney 
trouble are backaches, y eyes, leg cramps, 
and moist palms, sure to get GOLD 
MEDAL— it’s the genuine medicine for weak 
kidneys—right from Haarlem in Holland. 


High School Course 


CLS CUI Many Finish in 2 Years 
Goas rapid ily as your time and abilities permit. Course 


equivalent to resident school wok re 
entrance. to college. | Btandard H. 


a Ge of FE T 


and vest with 


J ih 
of x Su ERIC FoR manta Bants COMPANY 
ae ‘State St Dept. 448 Chicago 


Eoas oe pe 
Jackets, Panto, ts, Overal 
alls, Raincoats, Suits, EE Üniforma. Í 
item guaranteed. Experience unnee 
Write quick for FREE SALES OUTFIT. 
NIMROD CO., Dept. 75, 
4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, ti. 


peg giants iS MISERY 


pes. people with defective’ hearing and 
Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies, 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums whicb 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, | batteries or head piece. 
‘They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of DRUM 
the inventor who was himself 


TIME COUNTS—don'st risk delay in patenting 
your ideas. Write for new FREE book, 
“Patent Guide for the inventor’® and “Record 


of Inveation’’ form. No charge for prelimi- 

nary nan Aw 

CLARENCE, A. O'BRIEN & HYMAN BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

$87.1 Adams Buildine Washington, D, 0. 


Re 
HIS Xmas, shop the ROYAL way! Send name and 
address with only $1.00 deposit — just state age, 

occupation and if possible 1 or 2 credit references. All dealings strictly 
confidential. No direct inquiries — no red tape — no interest or extras 

\ — no C.O.D. to pay on arrival. 
10 FULL MONTHS TO PAY- 10 FREE DAYS TRIAL 


If you can surpass our values anywhere, just return your selec- 
tion and we will promptly refund your full deposit. If fully 
satisfied after 10 Day Trial Period pay only the small amount 
stated each month, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Every ring or watch carries ROYAL'S written guarantee 
backed by 41 years of fair and savore dealing. Buy now 
to ovoid the big Xmas rush! 


Gnty $2.87 a month. 


52.35 a Month 4 Genuine Diamonds 2 
LJ- . . . Perfectly matched “Queen of 
LJ-t . . . Exquisite engagement Hearts” engagement and wedding ring en- 
sag of 14K Solid White or Yellow semble of 14K Solid White or Yellow Gold. 
Gold. Fiery, genuine blue-white Engagement ring is set with a ney, genuine 
center diamond; matched diamond diue-white diamond, and the wedding ring 
on each side. (Specify color gold with 3 matched diamonds. Specify gold de 
desired.) Only $2.35 a month sired. Both for only $2.87 8 month. 
mm - I$ purchased separately: 
LJ-6A.., Engagement Ring only... $19.76 
4-68... Wedding Ring only na $12.60 ‘Only 
$1.00 Down — Balance 10% Monthiy 
2 Diamond Baguette. | Q75 


Only $1.87 a month 


LJ-9 . . . One of America's smartest Baguette 
wrist watches at an especially low price. Elegantly 
styled, modern lifetime case set with 2 genuing 
diamonds; fully guaranteed movement. Smart 
link bracelet to match Reduced to $19.75 — 


Oniy $2.87 a month 4 a rN antx $1.87 a month. 


tJ-3...BULOVA'S “Goddess 
of Time”! Guaranteed 17 Jewel 
BULOVA movement. Tiny, square 
case in charm and color of natural 
gad Silk pa bracelet. Oniy 
. a mon . s, 
Ladies’ 7 Diamond CLUSTER RING 
Oniy $2.65 a month 
LJ-2. s . Dazzling ladies’ square prong etus- 
ter ring, expertly set with seven finely matched 
fiery, genuine diamonds. Looks like a $450.00 
solitaire. 14K Solid Yellow Gold ring. Onty 
$2.65 a month, 


A ROYAL SENSATION! 
Oniy $2.35 a month 


3-4... Ladies, baguette type À 4 č 
wrist watch in streamlined perma- wot VG, \ aj : on ee g WALTHAM Outfit ` 
nent white ease; fully gvarani - W = PNY ih 
A En CS &J-10... Nationally famous WALTHAM 
Sate ee bracelet. \ \ (Oey gt an amazingly low price! Handsomely 
y $1. " E = M h engraved 12 size white lifetime case; fac- 
j -, ` tory guaranteed, accurate and depend- 
able 17 Jewel WALTHAM move- 
ment; complete with engraved knife 
and chain to match All for $19.76 
only $1.87 a month 


' ON YOUR 
AVE XMAS GIFTS 


funareas of mar», 
aeae Tea 
17 Jewel WALTHAM “Diplomat” Lowestpricesand 


Only | Extra Leather Strap FREE! á libera? terme. - 
$1.59 a month 4 8” ; $2.37 a month 


nd, initial Rin £.J-8... Imagine this for only $2.37 a month! 
Diamond, Initial Ring Guaranteed 17 Jewel WALTHAM" Diplo- 
LJ-7... Gentleman's initial ring, mat” at a remarkably low price! Richly 
os early me le Ma apre engraved, permanent white case with 
Yellow Gold, set with a brililant, fuk bracelet to match and an extra, 
genuine diamond and 2 Solid White genuine leather strap. Usually, 
Goid nitla on contrasting genys | SE5M° loome oniy 824 Toc 
ne black Onyx. (Specify initials $ 
desired.) Only $1.69 2 month. $2.37 è month.,; 


America's Largest Mail Order Credit Jewelers s 


DIAMOND z WATCH co::.} Mow 1937 “Book ot Goma” 
S Established 1895; EA 


silverware, cameras, toilet sets, ete. 


ZT 170 BROADWAY N.Y. C. ee 


SPORTSMEN: Double your bunting 
and fishing pleasure. Even though you 
KILL LESS you'll have MORE FUN when 
you SAVE and MOUNT your trophies in 
LIFE LIKE poses, It’s EASY to learn, 
by mall, in your spare time. Our old 
Felisb!e school haa taught over 200,000 
students, You can learn, too. No experi- 
enco necessary. Investigate. Write for 
FREK BOOK, 


AMAZING FUN-BiG PROFITS 


NO WILD GAME ts needed for CRAFT and 
NOVELTY Taxidermy. You can learn to mount 
common and domestic animals in interestiog 
jhumorous groups and to make USEFUL ARTI- 
* 'CLES—lampe, ash trays, gun racks, book-ends, 

ete. A lond of fun for you and they sell readily, 
offering real CASH PROFITS for spare time. 


"TANNING TAUGHT, ALSO 


Wo teach you GENUINE CHROME TANNING! 
Tanning and Taxidermy — both tn the same 
course, Tan your own hides—make REAL har- 
noss leather, sole, lace and buck. Also learn te 
tan fure and hides with the heir on for rugs and 
robes. There's splendid profit in doing tanning for 
others. A big opportunity! The free book telis 
about Taxidermy—HOW YOU can 


ut T: learn quickly. 
Sr FREE re BOOK 
100 Beautiful Pictures 


YOU WILL LIKE THIS BOOK. 
Rt talle ni! abont Taxidermy and Chrome Tans 
ing—shows how sportsmen are getting MORE 
fu out of this F; INATING BBY that you 
ean NOW learn AT HOME in your spare time, It 
sr lead yon aw new haw anoe sporech 
ation of animal and bird life—or he! 5 
cial problems. INVESTIGATE. Write for 
today. State your age. 


N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
3039 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb, 


hiful ns “Valiai; i 


7 


t 


your own 
Trophies 


“Get A p AN Sook. alts Del 


TA TRIAL 

se YA\ T have thousands 

: D of satisfied cus- 

& country who could 

, not afford to pay 

big prices. I have 

I guarantee you satisfaction or they do not cost you 

one cent, and I take your word. Teeth made espe- 

cially for you personally can be tried for sixty 

are wearing teeth made by me. They are satisfied 

and saved big money, 

to give life-long service and satisfaction. You can look 

younger at once. They are made with pearly white 

genuine porcelain teeth. Well fitting 

FRE ber you do not send one cent—just 

your name and address, and we send 

sure to write today for my low prices and complete infor- 
mation. Don’t put this off. Do it today. 
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Bero’ AND AFTER KILLIN’ 
By CADDO CAMERON 


Author of “Rangers Is Powerful Hard to Kill,” ete. 


CHAPTER I 


“WHY DID YOU KILL HIM?” 


HERE were five men at the 

poker table, four of whom were 

known to be dangerous. The 

fifth was a stranger, a fastidious 

individual expensively clothed in 

black that fitted his lean body to perfection. 

Many hard-bitten citizens of the outlaw 

town of Tomahawk, Texas, neglected the 

bar in the Long Chance Saloon and crowded 

around this stiff game at the rear of the 

room. They watched the players attentively, 

especially the unknown gambler, and their 

tight faces announced the fact that trouble 
Was expected at any moment. 
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With the ease of one who had done the 
same thing many times before, the stranger 
reached out with his long left arm and raked 
in a pot. The glare from a reflector lamp 
overhead filtered through the smoke and mo- 
mentarily fell across his face as he made this 
motion. 

It was a face which a man might briefly 
describe by saying, “That there jasper is 
proud as a wild stallion and ten times as 
ornery, but he’s plumb square.” A pale, 
slender face offering a striking contrast to 
his black sideburns and hair, which was silky 
and wavy and worn long enough to curl up 
over his ears in the mode of the day. A 
countenance that was designed to catch and 
hold the interest of women—promising chiv- 
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Midnight Gives a Whirl to the Town of Tomahawk, Where the 
Live Ones Is Only a Mite Mo’ Dangerous Than the Dead Ones 


alry, romance, intrigue, and all manner of 
deviltry. 

“Who's the tinhawn?” cautiously whis- 
pered a newcomer. 

“Done said folks call he ‘Midnight,’ an- 
swered Jingo Joe from the corner of his 
thick lips. 

The other craned his neck. “Shore fits 
him puffect. How long has he been here?” 

“Two three hours.” 

“Where'd he hail from?” 

“They ain’t nobody knows,” 
Jingo Joe. 

“Who's winnin’?” 

“Midnight.” 

“Godamighty! I shore wouldn’t want to 
be in his boots,” 
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declared 
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“Me neither,” admitted Jingo Joe. 

The tall gambler wore a silk shirt, flow- 
ing bow tie, brocaded velvet vest, broadcloth 
trousers, and calf-skin boots with filagreed 
tops—everything black and evidently the 
finest that money could buy. 

Because of the quality of his clothing, 
some of the younger spectators classed him 
as a dandy and a tinhorn and nothing more; 
and they blissfully prophesied his early death, 
if he continued to win. 

But some of the older heads who posed as 
shrewd judges of fighting men took note of 
his calm face and his two wood-handled 
Colts in holsters of hand-tooled, black leather 
and tied down—and they 
promptly looked wise. 


—worn low 
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Blacksnake Jones, the town barber, tugged 
at his mournful mustache and allowed to his 
nearest neighbor, “I done seen a whole slew 
of purty things that was all-fired pizen.” 

On the stranger’s right sat a woman, She 
was banking the game for the house, and 
obviously watching his every move for her 
own amusement—or for some other reason. 
“Firefly” they called her in Tomahawk, be- 
cause the name was suggested by her flaming 
red hair and fiery temper; and also because 
nobody had succeeded in finding out whether 
she had any other name. Except for color- 
ing, Midnight and Firefly might have passed 
as brother and sister. They had the same 
regular, almost classical features, and a lofty 
expression that seemed to advertise their po- 
lite scorn for all creation. 

Midnight studiously ignored Firefly; but 
he contrived to do it courteously. 


OILED down on a chair at his left was 
lanky Slash Canton, whose swarthy face 
was twisted into a perpetual snarl by a scar 
that extended from temple to chin. Slash 
tangled with the gambler in a large pot and 
lost. The vicious glance he fired at his an- 
tagonist would have disturbed a person with 
less composure; but Midnight merely looked 
at Slash and grinned. 

“Aces-up are good cards, Mistah,” he 
drawled politely; “and a fella can’t blame 
you for backin’ ’em.” 

“Mebbe so,” growled Canton. “But they 
ain't wuth a damn when you're a-nussin’ 
three deuces.” 

“No sah, they ain’t,” Midnight agreed. 
“And it’s jest such painful happenin’s that 
make poker the grand game she is.” 

Next to Slash sat Injun Tom. He grunted. 
Those three deuces cost him money. Straight 
black hair dribbled over his forehead and 
ears, and his fat face was greasy and wooden; 
but his snaky eyes were very much alive. As 
he watched the gambler take in the pot, it 
was easy to imagine his pudgy hand creeping 
toward a knife inside his shirt. 

At Firefly’s right sat a wild youth named 


Curly Hamp, one of those handsome pink- 
and-white fellows whom evil women spoil 
without half trying, and bad men lead astray 
with ease. Curly had notches on his guns, 
and craved more; and when the gambler 
took his money he looked to be at the point 
of trying to add another notch. 

On the opposite side of the table slumped 
Red Krummer, big and sweaty and dusty. 
The three deuces worked no injury to Red; 
but they added fuel to the fires of envy that 
gnawed at him, for Midnight was giving 
Red a personal poker lesson. 

He dragged a hairy hand across a face as 
savage as a bulldog’s, and cursed the heat. 
The gambler nodded agreement, and slid his 
black Stetson to the back of his head. Flip- 
ping a white silk handkerchief from his 
sleeve, he swept it over his high forehead. 

Red cautiously reached to a hip-pocket, 
keeping his hand well clear of his holster, 
and brought out a grimy bandana with 
which he mopped his heavy neck. He 
watched the gambler delicately touch the silk 
to an aristocratic nose, then his glance darted 
to Midnight’s imposing stack of chips and 
back to the handkerchief again. Rage 
mounted swiftly in his red-rimmed eyes. 

“Td call that a hell of a place for a man 
to pack a bandana,” he growled, placing sig- 
nificant emphasis on the “man.” “Ain’t them 
fancy britches got no pockets?” 

The spectators listened. Cigarettes smol- 
dered in midair. 

Midnight regarded the handkerchief hu- 
morously for an instant, flirted it back into 
his sleeve, and grinned indulgently at the 
big man. 

Presently he would kill Red. In fact, he 
had decided to do it sooner or later when 
first he met the gunman a few hours ago and 
recognized him from a description he had 
carried in mind for some time. Having 
risked his life by venturing into this outlaw 
nest to solve a mystery for his friend Captain 
Houston of the Rangers, he was pleased by 
this opportunity to pay off a score for his 
own satisfaction. 
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But he concluded that both Krummer and 
the mystery could wait for a while. There 
was some money left in the game and it 
would be a crime to let it get away; so he'd 
just be patient with Red for a short spell 
—not long. 


FTER a moment’s thoughtful scrutiny 

of Krummer’s flushed face, Midnight 
spoke in a voice that was a carefully modu- 
lated blend of the Texas drawl and cultured 
softness from the deep South. It somehow 
gave the impression he could use better lan- 
guage if he cared to. 


“Yes, Krummer, they got pockets. And 
maybe you done noticed that I’m fillin’ ’em 
with yo’ money powerful fast.” 

The big outlaw growled something deep 
in his chest and appeared to be undecided 
whether to drive a huge fist at the grinning 
face across the table, or to take more serious 
steps. 

“Red—you’re dealin’!” Firefly’s voice was 
low but penetrating, and it carried a note 
of authority that discouraged argument. 

Krummer met her eyes. They were large 
and blue, and at the moment hard and 
steady. He averted his glance and sullenly 
began to shuffle the cards. 

Midnight looked quickly at the girl. The 
downward curve of his lips changed to an 
upward twist that gave him a whimsical and 
altogether likeable expression. 

The suggestion of a smile flitted across 
her face. 

So Firefly was somebody in this den of 
thieves, he reflected. Should have suspected 
it, for she looked the part. Might prove 
useful, too, Probably knew plenty. But he’d 
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gamble it would take some powerful smooth 
work to make that woman talk. 

Her gown of green silk generously dis- 
played arms, shoulders, and a bosom of 
which she had reason to be proud—and evi- 
dently was. He permitted his glance to drift 
over her briefly, just long enough to exhibit 
a nicely calculated degree of masculine in- 
terest and admiration, 

Her smile came in earnest, and her face 
was no longer hard. 

Midnight thought of other red-headed 
women who had smiled upon him. After all, 
Firefly might talk. 

The play continued. His winnings grew 
steadily and his opponents’ anger swelled pro- 
portionately. The outlaws tried every trick 
they knew, and he consistently beat them at 
their own game. With possibly one or two 
exceptions, these four men were considered 
the best poker players in Tomahawk and 
they gloried in that distinction. Now they 
were being publicly disgraced, and it was a 
thing their pride wouldn’t stand. This was 
especially true in the case of the volcanic 
Red Krummer; and the high tension of the 
spectators showed they knew it. They alter- 
nately muttered and fidgeted and stood stock 
still, waiting for the explosion. 

The gambler’s sensitive fingers caressed 
the cards as if they were fragile things, and 
made them perform incredible tricks under 
the noses of men who knew he was doing it 
and were dying to catch him. Once caught, 
the mob would promptly hang him. He 
knew it, which made the game all the more 
interesting. His long eyes appeared to flit 
behind their heavy lashes from Red to each 
of the other players with a species of sardonic 
amusement; beneath it might be discerned a 
subtle challenge. 


S time passed, from the way they were 
betting their cards Midnight concluded 
there wasn’t enough money left in the game 
to buy him a new hat. It was no longer in- 
teresting, but Red might prove to be. 
And that gang of hair-trigger outlaws! 
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His chips were stacked directly in front 
of him, so he carelessly slid his chair back 
a few inches and a little to the right. 
Through the smoke of his cigarette, he swept 
a glance around the ring of grim faces en- 
circling the table. A hard bunch, and not a 
friend among them. No law in the town, 
and escape out of the question; a bluff was 
the thing! The thought sent a pleasant little 
tingle of excitement coursing up and down 
his spine; and it set him to humming men- 
tally a snatch of song—a rollicking song. 

Midnight lived for such moments as this. 

Krummer was shuffling and taking his 
time about it. 

Almost imperceptibly he fumbled. The 
gambler’s languid drawl arose above the 
whispered protest of the cards: 

“Excuse me, Mistah. For a thousand dol- 
lars cash on the bar’l head, I'll teach you 
that trick!” 

And so he stole the play from Red—a 
daring move inspired by high confidence in 
the worth of a bluff. It caught everybody 
flat-footed, particularly Krummer. The cards 
dribbled from his fingers, his wide jaw 
sagged, and a shadow of uncertainty briefly 
obscured his evil temper. 

As one man the spectators stared in blank 
amazement at the stranger, momentarily for- 
getting to move out of the line of fire; then 
fell over one another in a mad scramble. 

Sitting within arm’s reach of Midnight, 
Slash Canton slyly shifted his feet back to 
either side of his chair and tightened his 
coils like a rattler preparing to strike. The 
hilt of a knife showed inside his boot-top. 

The racket died suddenly. 

With no sound whatever, Firefly’s fingers 
deftly rifled a stack of gold pieces. 

Midnight’s tantalizing voice drifted into 
a silence that was painful: “A thousand 
dollahs is my price, Mistah. And I allow 
itd be wuth it to you, bein’ a natural bawn 
cheat and all-fired clumsy to boot!” 

For an instant he heard the ticking of his 
watch. 

His hands lay supinely on the table like 


dead things, and the smoky light brushed 
their pallid skin with a tint of blue. 

Without warning, Krummer’s paw dived 
at the gun beneath his vest. 

Those pale hands came to life and van- 
ished ! 

The roar of a gun was followed by the 
clatter of a chair and the jar of a falling 
body. 

Slash Canton grunted and partly uncoiled. 
The gambler’s left-hand Colt was boring be- 
tween his ribs, 

Out of the swirling smoke oozed Mid- 
night’s lazy voice—if anything, more flippant 
than ever. “Curly! Don’t you try it, young 
fella, and maybe some day you'll be Presi- 
dent.” 

Something resembling a concerted sigh 
arose from the crowd, that noisy release of 
breath that may signify anything. They 
craned their necks to stare down at Red. 
They saw the hole between his eyes, and 
cursed in whispers. They peered through the 
smoke at the gambler’s nonchalant face, and 
said nothing. They saw the muzzle of a 
forty-five peeping over the edge of the table 
at his right, and shook their heads; for they 
knew that Red had been a mighty fast man 
with that quick-draw shoulder holster. 

Midnight again felt that little tingle in 
the region of his spine. Would he get it in 
the back? If alone with any one of this 
gang in a secluded spot, he’d expect it; but 
he held to the theory that few men would 
publicly shoot or knife in the back. He was 
putting that theory to a test, and getting a 
thrill out of doing it. At that moment, he 
wouldn’t have traded places with the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Texas. 

And he owned another conviction: he 
could talk himself into or out of most any- 
thing by saying very little, and making the 
other fellow do the talking. 

So he kept an eye on Curly, and politely 
said to Firefly, “Madam, I apologize for cre- 
atin’ a disturbance in yo’ presence.” 

A few grim chuckles came from the gang. 

Elbows on the table and chin cradled in 
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the cup of her palms, the girl regarded Mid- 
night with eyes that suddenly were narrow 
and crafty. “Disturbance?” she inquired 
blandly. “We don’t call this a disturbance 
in Tomahawk.” 

That brought a guffaw from the crowd. 

He mentally thanked her. By making ’em 
laugh she was doing right well by him, and 
he was half convinced that she did it delib- 
erately to help him. 

Aloud he drawled softly, “Again I beg yo’ 
pahdon, Miss Firefly. Reckon I sorta mis- 
calc’lated yo’ city’s appetite for blood.” 

A few men snorted. 

He wished they would laugh. 

She made no answer; but her calculating 
look persisted, and it might have made him 
uncomfortable had he nothing else to occupy 
his mind, 


IDNIGHT holstered his guns. Glanc- 

ing at Slash and Curly in turn, he said 
smoothly, “If you gents feel called upon to 
revenge Mistah Krummer’s untimely death, 
I won't hold it against you. But I may do 
a little mo’ shootin’.” 

Curly tried to say something, stammered, 
got red, and gave it up. His hands bash- 
fully crawled onto the table and looked as 
though they aimed to stay there. 

The gambler realized that Slash was a 
different breed of killer. Slash wasn’t scared, 
just smart. And at close range, Midnight 
had a heap of respect for the knife in Slash’s 
boot. But hed gamble that Canton didn’t 
care two whoops for anyone except Canton, 

So he wasn’t surprised when the outlaw 
whined in a thin voice, “Hell man! I ain’t 
killin’ nobody else’s snakes. But, Tinhawn, 
I shore do massycree my own!” 

At a word from Firefly, four men stag- 
gered away with Red’s body. Everybody else 
clustered around the table. The bar was 
deserted, and two bartenders with flour-sack 
aprons and pompous mustaches joined the 
crowd, 

In a far corner where he had been dozing, 
a drunk balanced on unsteady legs and de- 
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manded to know who was celebrating and 
why. Receiving no answer, he pulled his gun 
and said he’d help—regardless of who it was 
or what it was all about. 

Blacksnake Jones flung a beer bottle, and 
the drunk subsided. 

The gambler turned to face Firefly. 

A queer smile played at the corners of her 
full lips; and for once her hands rested 
quietly on the table—neglecting the chips 
and gold pieces. “Why did you kill him?” 
she asked in a clear voice. 

He grinned. “Didn’t it appear to you that 
I was sorta lookin’ out for my own hide?” 

The girl impatiently shook her head. “I’m 
askin’ the questions. But never mind. I was 
watching you, and I'll swear you were far 
enough ahead of him to plant your slug any- 
where you pleased.” She bent toward him 
and lowered her voice. “Do you kill men 
just for the fun of the thing, Midnight?” 

The gambler hid a smile behind his hand, 
and his eyes danced with deviltry. “Can’t 
rightly say that I do, Miss. Fact of the 
matter is, I’ve learned that grizzly b’ars are 
a heap mo’ fun ’cause they fight like gentle- 
men.” 

Several men laughed outright. The lis- 
teners were enjoying this tilt; and so was 
Midnight, although she was taking advan- 
tage of her sex by asking questions that no 
man would dare to ask. 

Firefly lifted her eyebrows and tilted her 
head to one side. “Do you always fight like 
a gentleman?” 

He answered a bit stiffly, “Certainly, 
Madam.” 

The gambler suspected she was laughing 
at him. “Now I can guess why you killed 
Red.” 

“I caught him tryin’ to cheat. Wasn't 
that a-plenty ?” 

“No, I don’t think you’d shoot a man for 
cheating,” she insisted. “You'd merely beat 
him at his own game. I believe you killed 
Red Krummer because you thought you had 
a reason which a gentleman would consider 
good and sufficient.” 
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Midnight grinned dryly. “Miss Firefly, 
you win. And to think that some folks 
swear brains and beauty never range to- 
gether.” 

She waved the compliment aside careless- 
ly. He admired her large diamond, and 
thought the hand fit to wear it. 

“Tm listenin’,” she said. “Go on.” 

E shrugged and sent a droll glance at 
L£ the men around him. Some grinned, 
others looked away with stony faces. “TI al- 
low this here lady could make a fella talk 
himself smack into a calaboose,” he drawled. 
“However, Miss, I don’t mind sayin’ that 
when I shot Red Krummer I made a small 
payment on a debt of honah.” 

“A debt of honor?” 

He nodded. “Yes’m. You see it’s like 
this. A while back, a fella called Old Uncle 
Andy took me in and nussed me when I was 
shot up powerful bad, and he took care of 
my hoss, and when a posse came a-nosin’ 
?round—he hid us both and lied like a gen- 
tleman. Two three month ago I found out 
that the old man had been robbed and mur- 
dered by Red Krummer, so ever since then 


I’ve been layin’ off to settle up with Red. 
That’s all there is to it.’ He paused and 
dragged thoughtfully at his cigarette. “Old 
Uncle Andy was a colo’d fella.” 

As though semewhat perplexed, Firefly 
intently studied the gambler’s face. “I’m 
wonderin’ whether you’ve got any more debts 
to pay off in this town.” 

Every man there appeared to cock his ears. 
Midnight knew he was the center of interest 
at the moment. 

His bearing was aloof and his answer 
brusque: “Miss Firefly, my debts of honah 
are scattered far and wide.” 

In the pause that ensued, the gambler 


swept the gang with an amused glance. He 
saw hard men inventorying their sins and 
finding plenty of reasons why their blood 
should be used as a medium of exchange in 
the payment of debts of honor. They were 
uncomfortable, and more than one man cast 
a longing eye at the bar, 

He wanted to laugh. 

Evidently Firefly felt the same way about 
it, for her mirth bubbled over in a healthy 
peal. She stood up. He arose and looked 
down at her. He didn’t find it hard to do. 
Whoever made that green gown knew how 
to fit a small figure so as to display its curves 
to the best advantage without disguising its 
willowy slenderness. The bodice was snug, 
and the voluminous skirt drew up tightly 
across her thighs and hips and gathered be- 
hind in a bustle effect. 

Midnight had an eye for women’s clothes. 
Firefly would pass in any company. 

She waved an arm in a gesture that in- , 
cluded everybody, and her voice took on a 
harsher timbre when she sang out boister- 
ously, “Gents—the house is buying! Mosey 
over to the bar and baptize your tonsils!” 

Her coarse exclamation offended Mid- 
night’s refined tastes. He didn’t exactly know 
why, but he thought it beneath her. Per- 
haps she was posing and did it for effect, he 
concluded. However, he fell into step with 
an equally marked change in his own lan- 
guage. 

Lifting his voice above the racket that 
suddenly broke loose, he called out, “Listen 
to me, fellas! Give them tonsils a duckin’ 
on the house, then plumb drown the crit- 
ters on me ’cause I done win-a-plenty!” 

A smattering of cheers and some enthusi- 
astic promises answered his invitation, 

He smiled down at Firefly and added 
softly, “I win in mo’ ways than one.” 

She glanced up quickly. Her eyes were 
round and more or less innocent. “Yes, the 
boys had money and you got most of it. 
Roughly, I’d say you’ve won something over 
two thousand.” She looked away. “What 
else did you win?” 
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Bending slightly at the waist with an ease 
and dignity that was wholly out of place in 
The Long Chance Saloon, he tried to catch 
her eye. “The pleasure of meeting you, 
Firefly.” 

She gave him a searching look. He ex- 
perienced the strange feeling that the girl 
was measuring him for some definite purpose 
of her own. Her lids narrowed, then she 
shrugged indifferently. “You may change 
your mind and call it tough luck. Wait un- 
til you meet the boss of this place. He'll be 
here in the morning.” 

Midnight wondered what she was driving 
at. 

He cashed in, leaving a deposit to pay for 
the drinks, 

And after some idle conversation about 
nothing in particular, he walked away bur- 
dened with the conviction that Firefly would 
surely talk, and probably tell less than noth- 
ing at all. 


CHAPTER II 


“I NEVER TASTED GUNSMOKE AS VILE 
AS THIS” 


MBLING down the sidewalk and 
keeping a sharp lookout for knives and 
bullets and things, Midnight reflected that 
if he had lived in the good old days when a 
handsome young gentleman climbed into a 
pair of tin breeches and a shirt of the same 
weave, and further protected his person with 
a steel Stetson and a mandolin, and jogged 
over the prairie punchin’ holes in other ar- 
mor-plated gents with a fence rail and mak- 
in’ love to every good-looking woman he met 
—he’d have made a name for himself. 

Then he thought of Firefly, enjoyed the 
sensation of a fat money belt nestling close 
to his skin, and concluded that even in this 
unromantic age—he was gettin’ along. 

He never took anything very seriously, 
except his pride in the fact that he was a 
gentleman and the obligations that convic- 
tion imposed. As for example—the time he 
got cleaned in a poker game at San Antonio, 
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having miscalculated the amount of money 
he had on him, and was confronted with the 
embarrassing necessity of giving his IOU 
when a leathery little man whom he didn’t 
know from Adam, bent over his chair and 
whispered something in his ear while press- 
ing a roll of bills into his hand. He’d never 
forget that memorable occasion; and he re- 
called that he took the stranger’s money, and 
forthwith went to work in earnest and 
cleaned the boys who cleaned him. 

He paid the money back at once, but the 
debt of honor remained unpaid from that 
day to this. 

The leathery little man subsequently be- 
came his very good friend, and his name 
turned out to be Captain Henry Clay Hous- 
ton of the Texas Rangers. 

Thankful to have escaped assassination, 
Midnight arrived at his room and sat on the 
bed pulling off his boots, thinking of his last 
interview with Cap’n Hank a short while 
back. 

At that time the captain described the 
raids that were taking place in territory pa- 
trolled by his company, raids involving mur- 
der and lesser crimes, and declared that he 
was convinced the mysterious individual be- 
hind those depredations was to be found in 
the vicinity of Tomahawk. Midnight had 
pricked up his ears when thé town was men- 
tioned. He had frequently heard of the out- 
law settlement, and felt that he was neglect- 
ing the place. From past experience in sim- 
ilar communities, he knew there was always 
a stiff game to be found where long riders 
foregathered to squander the proceeds of 
their crimes; and also the prospect of a good 
fight, should he win. 

The gambler shoved a six-shooter under 
his pillow, laughing te himself at the mem- 
ory of how Cap’n Hank went on to say that 
the damned legislature had cut appropria- 
tions for the Frontier Battalion until he had 
no more than a skeleton force. Consequently 
there were but two men in his slim command 
to whom he would trust this delicate job of 
under-cover work, Badger Coe and Blizzard 
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Wilson. They were away on another scout, 
and that was that. 

Midnight had thought he caught the 
drift, and allowed he'd like to mosey over to 
Tomahawk and take a look around. With- 
out another word, Cap’n Hank poured him 
a big drink out of his personal bottle. 

So now—two weeks later—the gambler 
carefully stood clear of the window, blew 
out the light, and went to bed with the im- 
patience of a man who would like to hurry 
the coming of tomorrow. 


MMEDIATELY after breakfast he set 
out to locate the gossiping philosopher 
whom he knew he would surely find in any 
town worthy of the name, whether good or 
bad. 

Having visited his horse at the corral, he 
returned to the general store next door to 
the hotel. Upon entering he was greeted by 
one of those men of mysterious age, any- 
where from forty to sixty-five. 

Looking up from a catalogue spread out 
on the counter before him, the proprietor 
spoke in a rich, resonant voice: “Mawnin’ 
stranger.” 

Midnight answered the salutation and in- 
stantly realized he was being taken apart and 
reassembled by a pair of gray eyes that were 
wide and clear, and seemed to look out upon 
the world with a derisive understanding of 
what it was all about, accompanied by a 
sense of humor too obvious to be mistaken 
for anything else. 

“Did you git yo’ rest?” 

The gambler assured him that he slept 
well, in the meantime thinking that the 
man’s large face—without mustache or beard 
—had the appearance of roughly chisled 
stone, coarse in texture and burnt sienna in 
color. 

“Pm wonderin’ how you liked yo’ bed.” 

“One of the best beds I ever dreamed in,” 
lied Midnight with a grin. The straw tick 
was lumpy and a slat was missing under his 
knees. “Do you own the hotel?” 

“Yep. She's mine.” 


` 


“You got a right to be proud of her,” 
stated the gambler seriously, 

The storekeeper rested his elbows on the 
counter and leaned across it. Midnight saw 
that at one time his shoulders were very 
broad; now they stooped. 

“Breakfast hit the spot?” 

“Plumb center! Had some beef that was 
tender as prairie hen.” 

The old-timer nodded. “It oughta be. 
She was a fat heifer, trailed in here night 
time and kept hid in the bresh daytimes. Sun 
makes ’em tough.” 

Midnight stroked his long jaw and dryly 
concurred. “I done noticed that. Makes 
em hard to keep, too.” 

A faint twinkle showed in the støre- 
keeper’s eyes, but his face remained impas- 
sive. 

“And the coffee?” 

“Powerful good! It’s got a mind of its 
own and it’s frisky, like a bronc on a crimpy 
mawnin’.” 

The old-timer scratched his craggy nose. 
“Glad to`hear you say that. But it’s time 
she was good, solid coffee. Her bottom 
layer went into the pot—uhh, lemme see~— 
it'll be two weeks come Sunday.” 

Midnight threw back his head and then 
laughed. He felt that he could like this old 
codger and not half try; besides, the cuss 
probably knew the life’s history of two- 
thirds of the men in Tomahawk. 

He put out a hand. “The fellas call me 
‘Midnight,’ which more’n likely you already 
know.” 

The old-timer shook hands in silence, 
then waddled around from behind the 
counter. “Yes, sah, I knowed it.” He 
glanced down at his right leg, It appeared 
to be permanently bent at the knee, and his 
boot heel was built up accordingly. “They 
call me ‘Sidewinder,’ which ain’t at all sur- 
prisin’.” 

He planted a foot on the edge of a cracker 
box, and let a speculative eye slide quickly 
over the gambler from the crown of his 
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forty-dollar Stetson to the toes of his shiny 
boots. 

Midnight held back a grin and waited to 
see what was coming. 

“Reckon it’s too bad ’bout Krummer,” 
cautiously declared Sidewinder. “And like- 
wise it’s damned good for you.” 

The gambler chuckled quietly. “That’s 
what I’d call a diplomatic speech, Much 
obliged.” 

“Dip-plo-mat-?” stammered Sidewinder. 
“Hell! I call it straddlin’-the-fence talk.” 

Midnight’s long eyes held a humorous 
glint, but his voice was serious. “By dogies! 
That’s a damned good name for diplomacy.” 

The old-timer shrugged. “Sounds a heap 
simpler, anyways. But whatever you call it 
—from tinhawns all the way down to poli- 
ticians, a whole slew of fellas is right handy 
with it. Me, I gotta be.” 

“How come?” inquired Midnight, fetch- 
ing out tobacco and papers. 

Sidewinder tamped niggerhead into a vile 
old corn-cob. “Recollectin’ they ain’t no law 
in Tommyhawk, and that I got my old hide 
and right smart other property hereabouts, 
it’s plain as the nose on yo’ face, sah. Bein’ 
deader’n hell, Red Krummer ain’t noways 
dangerous no mo’; but you're alive and 
peart and sorta techy, so you still are. On 
the other hand, Red might have some can- 
tankerous friends and you might not live 
long. So there I set, smack in the middle 
of a sitiashun that calls for some straddlin’- 
the-fence talk. Onderstand ?” 


MUSED at Sidewinder’s warning, the 
gambler laughed and said he under- 
. stood perfectly. “Havin’ no law to scratch 
the orneriness out of her, who bosses Toma- 
hawk?” he wanted to know. “Must be some- 
body ridin’ herd on the boys.” 
The old-timer shook his iron-gray head in 
a manner that was both proud and emphatic. 
“Boss this here town? Mistah Midnight, it 
cain’t be did. It’s done been tried so damned 
many times, we jest up and nominated one 
whole cawner of our Boot Hill to be the 
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last restin’ place of tried-to-be bosses, It’s 
sandy three and easy diggin’.” 

Midnight stroked his high-bridged nose to 
hide a grin, “I’m sorta wonderin’ whether 
you've set aside another cawner for gam- 
blers.” 


Sidewinder puffed rapidly at the corn-cob 
for a moment, then cuddled it in a large 
hand and stared calmly at the gambler 
through the smoke. “No sah, we ain’t. Fact 
of the matter is, we aim to sorta scatter em 
’round among the no-account dead men— 
kinda like cuttin’ in some good bulls to grade 
up a scrubby herd.” 

Midnight laughed heartily. He took off 
his hat and ran a hand through the wavy 
black hair at which more than one woman 
had cast envious eyes. “Sidewinder you shore 
missed yo’ callin’,” he chuckled. “You're a 
bawn diplomat and yo’ straddlin’-the-fence 
talk is jest made for international hoss trad- 
fä 

The old-timer said nothing. His attention 
had suddenly switched to something across 
the street. 

Looking through the door, Midnight saw 
a tall young man dismounting at the rack 
before the Long Chance. Both horse and 
rider showed the effects of hard travel, The 
big bay’s coat was caked with dust and sweat, 
and the man beat dust from his clothing. 
When he swung onto the porch, his move- 
ments were quick and impatient. 

A number of men came to meet him, and 
Curly Hamp strode hastily along the side- 
walk toward the group. He called the new- 
comer aside and fell to talking earnestly, fre- 
quently sending a glance around them. Once 
or twice he furtively jerked a thumb toward 
the store. 
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The gambler wondered if this was the 
fellow to whom Firefly had referred. His 
bearing indicated he was somebody in Toma- 
hawk—or thought he was. 

Midnight turned to the old-timer. “That 
there fella looks very much like he’d been 
ridin’ some.” 

“More’n likely. When he rides, he rides.” 

“Who is he?” 

Sidewinder puffed industriously. “That’s 
Kansas.” 

“Kansas ?” 

“Yep, that’s Kansas all right.” 

The gambler drawled suggestively, “I 
don’t know many folks ’round here yet.” 

Sidewinder continued to puff and gaze 
through the door. “Reckon not. Takes time 
to git to know folks right well, then a fella 
cain’t never tell about ’em.” 

Midnight grinned. “Is Kansas hard to 
get acquainted with?” 

“All depends. I done knowed him to jest 
up and interduce hisself.” 

The gambler tried a more or less blind 
shot. ‘‘Wouldn’t be surprised if he’s got his 
hands full bossin’ a place like the Long 
Chance in a town like Tomahawk.” 

The old-timer dragged blissfully at his 
pipe. “She’s done throwed and tromped 
more’n one fella, but Kansas is a-settin’ deep 
in the wood.” 

Apparently he had discovered a new in- 
terest across the street. Midnight followed 
his gaze. 

Firefly stood in the door of the saloon. 

Dressed in a simple little frock of light 
material, he thought she looked rather dainty 
and unquestionably pretty; but the rigid way 
in which she held herself told him she had 
something unpleasant on her mind. 

“Yonder’s a clever little woman,” he de- 
clared. 5 

Sidewinder’s large, steady eyes met his. 
“Mistah Midnight, I allow you’re a fust- 
rate jedge of wimmin.” 

The gambler’s nimble fingers adjusted the 
tie at his collar. ‘Wouldn’t go as far as 
to say that,” he drawled modestly. “But I 
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did kinda take a shine to Firefly—jest off- 
hand, you know.” 

The old-timer’s unblinking stare made 
him uncomfortable, and he didn’t know why. 
There was nothing hostile about it; just the 
politely inquisitive look of one thoughtfully 
seeking knowledge. 

“Mmmm-huh,” mused Sidewinder, “Me 
—I never did cotton to no wimmin. Allus 
calc’lated a gal was sorta like a froze rat- 
tler; let her stay froze and she’s right purty 
to look at, and plumb harmless; thaw her 
out, and she’s damned pizen. Likewise, it’s 
mighty nigh sartin that the old bull rattler 
comes a-nosin’ ’round soon as ever she starts 
to wiggle some.” 

Another warning, thought 
Stay away from Firefly. 

Studying every line in the old-timer’s 
seamed and weathered face, he remarked laz- 
ily, “I’ve ranged over some country in my 
day, and the biggest rattlers I ever saw were 
on the prairies of Western Kansas.” 

Sidewinder nodded slowly, like a thought- 
ful owl. “Yes, sah, I’ve heard tell that’s 
where the fust rattler was borned.” 

His attention was again riveted upon the 
group across the street. He stopped pufi- 
ing and smoke curled up from the bowl of 
his pipe. 

Midnight turned to look, 


Midnight. 


ANSAS was facing the store. His lithe 
body seemed to have lost some of its 
pliancy. With fists closed and resting on 
his hips, he held his head stiffly and listened 
while Curly talked. Evidently the man was 
mad, and Midnight suspected the cause of it. 
He spoke quietly over his shoulder: 
“Wouldn’t be at all surprised if the bull 
rattler is a-fixin’ to come nosin’ ’round jest 
like you said.” 

Sidewinder puffed twice in rapid succes- 
sion. “Never knowed it to fail.” He eyed 
the gambler meditatively, and again puffed 
twice. “The back do’ is open.” 

Laughing silently, Midnight swung him- 
self around to face him. When he spoke, 
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his voice was light and carefree, “If Old 
Man Trouble pokes his snoot in, I’d rather 
kick him out of the front door. It'll be a 
heap mo’ fun.” 

The old-timer looked at the floor, tugging 
at the lobe of his ear. ‘‘Maybeso. But 
Trouble’s a aggravatin’ cuss. Kick him out’n 
yo’ front do’, and he’s shore to come a-ramps- 
in’ through the back. Throw him out’n that, 
and he’ll bust in a winder every time.” , 

Midnight was positive the storekeeper’s 
droll maxim carried a subtle suggestion, and 
the thought startled him. But*he had to be 
certain that he wasn’t mistaken. The old- 
timer’s placid face resisted his penetrating 
stare as effectively as though it were a wind- 
worn sandstone cliff. 

So he thoughtfully twisted at the fingers 
of the black gauntlets in his hand, and ob- 
served casually, “Such being the case, I cal- 
c’late itd pay a fella in the long-run if he 
jest up and salivated Old Trouble the fust 
time he came snoopin’ ’round.” 

_ At last those large, clear eyes moved 
swiftly. They flashed from the door to Mid- 
night and back again. “Mmmm-huh. 
Wouldn’t be surprised if Kansas is a mosey- 
in’ in to git him a bottle of machine oil 
for his guns. A while back he allowed he 
had plenty ca’tridges but was gittin’ low on 
oil.” 

The gambler glanced quickly at the street. 

Kansas had started across and Firefly was 
running after him. Her tiny slippers sank 
into the dust at every step. She caught his 
arm. He stopped and looked angrily down 
at her. In a voice too low to be heard at 
that distance, she spoke rapidly and with ob- 
vious anxiety, but there was no evidence of 
entreaty in her face or manner; she merely 
tried to persuade him. His hard features 
softened, but a look of grim determination 
remained stamped upon them. 

For the first time, Midnight had a clear 
view of the young man’s face and it wasn’t 
what he expected to see. It was the smooth, 
light-complexioned face of a high-strung 
man whose hot temper rode him with spurs 
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and quirt; but there was nothing criminal 
or vicious about it. 

While the gambler watched, Kansas took 
her hands from his arm and briefly held one 
of them before letting it go. He spoke in 
clear tones that could be heard across the 
street. ‘Lady Bug—most generally I listen 
to you, but this shore is one time when I 
can’t. I got me some business over yander— 
a man’s business.” 

He left her, and she watched him go. The 
sun kindled a glow in the red of her hair, 
and intensified the whiteness of her skin. A 
vagrant breeze whipped dust about her skirt 
and ankles, and tossed a curl across her 
temple. She paid no heed to either. Her 
hands clenched at her sides. She took a ten- 
tative step, then stopped. ‘The. persistent 
breeze flung the curl over an eye, and she 
brushed it away with a nervous gesture. 

Men came tumbling from saloons and 
lined the sidewalk in the meantime, but none 
ventured into the street. Sidewinder knocked 
the ashes from his pipe and limped behind 
the counter. Whistling a tune off key, he 
reached to a shelf and brought down a vial 
of oil, Balancing it in his hand, he glanced 
over at the gambler with a face that was 
too serious; his eyes were smiling. 

“Yes, sah, I betcha his Colts is a-needin’ 
oil,” he drawled. 

Midnight chuckled, 


ANSAS came on. 

His long arms swung easily at his 
sides, and his hands brushed the guns at his 
thighs. Over high cheek bones, his bold 
eyes gazed steadily at the front of the store, 
His strong jaw was set, and his firm lips 
drew tightly together. He looked every inch 
a fighting man, 

Upon reaching the sidewalk near the cor- 
ner of the building, he was momentarily out 
of sight. His firm steps rang on the boards, 
and his spurs jingled defiantly. 

“Back do’ is still open,” said Sidewinder, 

“Go to hell,” said Midnight. 

He hummed a bar from a minuet, 
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Kansas came in. 

Stopping just across the threshold, he re- 
turned Sidewinder’s cordial greeting with a 
curt nod of his head. He looked at the 
gambler, who lounged at ease against a goods 
box on the right. Midnight’s white teeth 
flashed in a smile. He was rather proud of 
those teeth, and the smile made him friends. 
But they had no effect upon Kansas. His 
upper lids came down slowly, like curtains 
partially drawn. 

“Tinhawn, git outa this here town before 
sundown!” His voice was steady and he bit 
the words off crisply. 

Midnight pulled a long face and conster- 
nation was written all over it. He straight- 
ened up and ambled a step or so toward the 
gunfighter, talking in the softest imaginable 
tone. “You sho’ly must be jokin,’ Stranger. 
I don’t even know you, sah.” 

“Don’t make no difference. 
in’ none. Git!” 

Midnight shifted his weight to one leg 
and gently slapped the palm of his left hand 
with the gauntlets in his right. He quiz- 
zically studied the young man’s face for a 
moment, and seemed to find it amusing, then 
he drawled, “Mistah, why must I leave yo’ 
charmin’ city?” 

A muscle twitched at the corner of the 
gunfighter’s eye. “Cause I’m a-tellin’ you 
to git. That’s a-plenty.” 

The gambler’s glance travelled carelessly 
over Kansas as if he were an inanimate ob- 
ject; disinterested and detached, it was the 
essence of insolence. And he asked a ques- 
tion as though he did it for want of some- 
thing better to say, with no concern what- 
ever as to the answer. 

“Who are you, sah?” 

A slow red crept across the young man’s 
cheeks, and bathed his temples. “I’m Kan- 
sas! Thats all you need to know.” 

The gambler lifted his eyebrows and shot 
a droll glance at Sidewinder’s impassive 
face, as much as to say, “So this is Kansas!” 

This little by-play served its purpose. Kan- 
sas let his attention waver for an instant. 


I ain’t fool- 
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Midnight’s right hand flashed out with the 
gauntlets and their stiff, five-inch cuffs cut 
him across the eyes; a stinging blow that 
cracked when it landed. Kansas jerked his 
left hand up to protect his face, but the re- 
flexes of a trained gunfighter whipped his 
right to his Colt. 

The man was fast. Too late—Midnight 
sensed that he was about to keep an appoint- 
ment with lead; an appointment made when 
he underestimated his antagonist’s speed and 
composure, and overestimated the probable 
disconcerting effect of the blow. Given time 
to think, he might have cursed his foolish 
decision not to use his guns. But he had no 
time for thought. His downward slash with 
his left was lightning fast, but it barely 
caught the gunman’s wrist in time; the Colt 
had already cleared its holster. Kansas’ 
thumb slipped the hammer, a crash rattled 
cans on surrounding shelves, smoke envel- 
oped Midnight and a bullet plowed into the 
floor at his feet. The force with which he 
struck sent the six-shooter spinning. 

Kansas’ left hand was slower than his 
right. When it reached his other holster, 
the gun was gone. 

Midnight had it. 


HE gambler stepped back quickly. His 
gauntlets lay on the floor, The Colt 
hung loosely in the fingers of one hand, and 
the other held a handkerchief over his mouth 


and nose. Acrid smoke boiled up around 

him, and he coughed lightly into the silk. 

His mouth was hidden, but his eyes smiled 
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across at Kansas with a species of boyish 
malice. 

The gunfighter stood like a man suddenly 
paralyzed. For a brief moment, his arms 
hung straight down from his shoulders. His 
face was criss-crossed with currents of varied 
emotions, and red and white came and went 
in his cheeks. He looked as if he didn’t know 
how it all happened, and couldn’t believe 
that it had. 

Midnight nodded toward the gun on the 
floor and coughed again. “Pick up yo’ Colt, 
Mistah Kansas. Its breath is powerful bad. 
Pore teeth, I imagine.” 

“Nope. Needs oil,” calmly stated Side- 
winder from behind the counter. He 
watched Kansas stoop for the six-shooter. 
His face was a mask, but Midnight thought 
he saw a lurking contempt in his eyes. 

There came a light step at the door, fol- 
lowed by the clatter of boots and the rattle 
of spurs on the porch. Firefly stood at the 
threshold. 

Behind her, the porch was filled with men 
stretching their necks to see inside. She 
rested a hand on either jamb as though for 
support. Her face was colorless, she breathed 
through parted lips, and her bosom rose and 
fell rapidly. She glanced incredulously at 
Kansas and Midnight in turn. The former 
sullenly looked away, holstering his gun; the 
latter took off his hat and bowed slightly 
from the waist. 

“Good mawnin’, Miss Firefly,” said the 
gambler cheerfully. “Better stay there until 
this here smoke clears out. In all my bawn 
days, I never tasted gunsmoke as vile as 
this.” 

“What—happened?” she managed to in- 
quire breathlessly. 

Without so much as a glance at Side- 
winder or Kansas, Midnight answered 
quickly: “We had a little accident—nothin’ 
serious. Kansas was fixin’ to show us his 
Colts and one of ’em went off accidentally, 
you might say. Then he dropped the dag- 
goned thing, and so would anybody else in 
his boots.” 
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Firefly looked sharply at the gunfighter. 
His smooth skin took on a deeper color. A 
cold smile flickered about her lips, vanishing 
as quickly as it came. 

Midnight balanced the gun in his palm 
and grinned at Kansas. “Wish you'd take 
this here weapon off my hands, please sah,” 
he drawled lazily. “Don’t feel safe with it. 
Guns that jest up and go off promiscuous- 
like are shore to get a fella hurt sooner or 
later.” 

Kansas took the gun and jammed it into 
its holster. The man was almost beside him- 
self with anger. His lips and nostrils were 
pale, and veins stood out on his temples and 
neck. He spoke with difficulty. “You 
caught me nappin’. But, Tinhawn, you bet- 
ter crow while you got a chance!” 

Without another word, he turned on his 
heel and walked stiffly to the door. The girl 
moved aside and he stalked out as though she 
wasn’t there. Following a moment’s inde- 
cision and some curious glances into the 
store, the gang on the porch straggled after 
him. 

Firefly half turned away, but stopped 
when her attention was somehow attracted 
to the old-timer. He eyed her with an 
amused, rather provocative expression and 
there was a suspicion of mirth in his face— 
like a seamed and weathered stone trying 
to laugh. She stood very straight, and 
her fearless eyes answered his ridicule 
with an odd look of contempt and cold 
hostility. 

Chuckling to himself, Midnight watched 
this silent encounter. It was over in an in- 
stant, and she glanced quickly at him. In 
the procession of thoughts mirrored upon her 
face he read thanks, maybe a warning, and 
perhaps a trace of some deeper emotion, 

She left without speaking. 

The storekeeper hobbled around the 
counter. 

A large, gray dog—wolfish and shaggy— 
boldly came in, padded over to him, wagging 
its tail, and sniffed at his feet. His right 
boot lashed out. The dog slithered through 
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the door snarling and looking savagely back- 
wards, 

Sidewinder rested his hands on his hips, 
cocked his head to one side, and stared 
thoughtfully into the street, 

“Yes, sah, as I was sayin-—yander goes 
Kansas.” 


CHAPTER III 


“yvou’LL BE A DEAD MAN IF HE CATCHES 
YOU HERE!” 


HIS mystery was guarded by something 

with teeth and claws and a murderous 
temper, reflected Midnight on his way from 
the store to the barber shop; something with 
brains. Having caught what he suspected 
was a glimpse of it, he was surprised and 
elated and somewhat perturbed—if the truth 
were known. But of course, no vestige of 
this uneasiness was exposed to the public 
gaze. 

Sunlight danced in the sheen of his im- 
maculate black clothing, accentuated the be- 
coming pallor of his skin, and made him look 
very tall and lithe and altogether carefree 
as he swung along leisurely, He had an eye 
for everything that moved within his range 
of vision, and a nod and grin for anyone 
who seemed to harbor friendly inclina- 
tions. 

A dance-hall on his left was waking up. 
A couple of frowsy-headed women to whom 
the light of day was most unkind, leaned out 
of an upper window and flung down the 
age-old salutation to a good looking stranger 
known to have money. He lifted his hat, 
smiled a smile he reserved for the opposite 
sex regardless of station, and went on his 
way. 

One of the women called after him in a 
husky voice, “Mister Gamblin? Man, you 
better recollect that you'll be a long time 
dead!” 

He looked up with a dry grin. ‘“Yes’m. 
But this bright mawnin’ I feel like ru be a 
long time livin’.” 

The other one whispered akie to her 
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companion, but all he caught was “sun- 
down.” ‘They both laughed coarsely. 

He went the long way around and took 
his time about it, occasionally stopping to 
pass a word with someone on the sidewalk, 
or to stand in the door of a saloon and chat 
with the bartender, 

Midnight was surprised at the more or 
less cordial treatment he received from every- 
one, and it set him to thinking. He won- 
dered whether Red Krummer had been dis- 
liked, and whether Kansas was really as pop- 
ular as appearances indicated. 

Fortified by a profound knowledge of this 
class of people, he employed all his clever- 
ness in conversation with those who appeared 
glad to talk, and succeeded in learning ex- 
actly nothing with regard to why he was be- 
ing everywhere greeted without visible evi- 
dence of hostility ; and of still greater impor- 
tance, he could elicit no hint as to who was 
Tomahawk’s leading citizen. 

He knew these folks were not cowards. 
Ordinarily they’d freely speak their minds. 
But they were shrewd customers, a shrewd- 
ness developed by conflict with organized so- 
ciety and its laws; and he sensed that their 
remarks were limited to harmless generali- 
ties by fear or respect for some dominant 
power. 

The town wasn’t running true to form: 
an uncomfortable situation, and Midnight 
didn’t like it. Outwardly he remained the 
same debonnaire, devil-may-care dandy; but 
inwardly he grew more serious and alert 
with each passing moment, 

When Lum Hawkey—the big, hearty, 
back-slapping owner of the Tomahawk Bar 
—invited him in to have a drink he thought 
he saw the light on one angle of the situa- 
tion at least. He spotted Lum as a business 
getter; so he wasn’t surprised to see men 
drift in for their morning’s drink, and linger 
on to make it two or more. His progress 
along the street had been watched, and his 
visit to the Tomahawk constituted an attrac- 
tion, He saw the drinkers cluster around, 
noting his every move and hanging on his 
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words, and a thought struck him with grim 
amusement: he was a fat beef on exhibition 
while the barbecue pit was being dug, and a 
bed of coals prepared! 

Naturally the guests were kindly disposed 
toward the beef, 

Blacksnake Jones the barber, was one of 
those tough, dried-up men who had been 
broken and knit together many times; but 
never in exactly his original shape, with the 
result that he was permanently knotted and 
twisted. However, his love of conversation 
was unimpaired, 

While stropping a Wade & Butcher razor 
of a weight and thickness necessary to mow 
the stubble served up to it by men who lived 
in dust and shaved as infrequently as pos- 
sible, the barber informed Midnight that he 
hadn’t always been a barber. 

“Fact of the matter is,” he went on to say, 
“I started out to be a freighter ‘cause my 
pappy was one; and then I went to hell com- 
plete and worked stock danged nigh all over 
Texas until ’bout six year ago, when a orn- 
ery leetle apron-faced buckskin put his foot 
in a dog-hole one night while we was ridin’ 
out a stampede. ’Bout a thousand longhawns 
tromped me, and what I mean—them steers 
set me afoot permanent. But I always was 
powerful handy at shinglin’ a mule, so I jest 
naturally took to barberin’ humans. Ain’t 
a heap of difference. Mules smells better’n 
most of ’em, and don’t kick as vicious when 
you rip off a patch of hide.” 

Midnight spluttered through the lather, 
“That bein’ the case, wouldn’t you rather 
shave ’em dead than alive?” 

Blacksnake delayed his reply. Exploring 
his head he pulled out a white hair as stiff 
as a hog bristle, squinted at it against the 
light, clumsily tried the razor, and sighed 
with satisfaction. “Uh-huh. Splits ’em 
every time, jest like she was a wedge and 
they was fence rails.” 

He went to work as though his hand was 
the maul, and the gambler’s tender skin 
guivered. “Why, Mistah Midnight, I ain’t 
overly partic’lar. I shave ’em all alike, be- 
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fo’ and after killin’, Course, the live ones 
is a mite mo’ dangerous; but I seen the time 
when I made corpses squirm and go for they 
shootin’ irons.” 

Midnight gritted his teeth and silently 
swore that this was well within the realm 
of possibility. 

He asked a more or less leading question: 
“TIL betcha it’s a risky proposition shavin’ 
some of the fellas in this here town, isn’t 
it?” 

Blacksnake wiped the razor on an Indian 
Herb Pain Killer circular, “Shore is! And 
Red Krummer was one of ’em. Mebbe you 


recollect havin’ some words with Red last 
night. This mawnin’ is the fust time I ever 
shaved that there ranny without keepin’ me 
a sawed-off double-bar’l right handy.” 

“How come you shaved him this mawn- 
in’?” 

“Huh! Hard as times is, it wa’n’t none 
of my doin’s, Some of the fellas got sorta 
sentimental down to the Tomahawk last 
night, and they allowed Red is so damned 
ugly they owed it to the town to do what 
little they could towards makin’ a decent 
lookin’ corpse out’n him.” 

Midnight ventured another question: 
“Was he the wuss one you had to shave?” 

“Not by a damned sight,” vehemently de- 
clared the barber. ““They’s a heap wuss men 
than Red Krummer in Tommyhawk a-pack- 
in’ whiskers that ain’t half as tough as his’n.” 

And that was as far as he would go. 


HEREAFTER all of the gambler’s 
adroit inquiries and suggestions were 
fruitless. The barber deftly sidestepped when 
it came to naming names, or even intimat- 
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ing that there might be a recognized leader 
in ‘Tomahawk; and Midnight secretly ac- 
knowledged a growing admiration for this 
mysterious person. So effectually to gag a 
man like the barber was an accomplishment 
of note, 

But Blacksnake Jones wasn’t backward 
about passing out a warning in his quaint 
fashion. While fishing in his pocket for 
change, he allowed, “A-shinglin’ mules and 
a-barberin’ humans, a fella shore comes 
across some peculiar critters, and they ain’t 
all of ’em mules, I seen jaspers that was so 
finicky bout they looks, they’d git shaved 
and slicked up when they knowed damned 
well they was due to git plugged befo’ dark. 
Jest a waste of good money, Fd call it. A 
fella with a fo’ty-five through his belly ain’t 
no deader if he happens to need a shave than 
he is if he ain’t got a whisker to his name.” 

Laughing into a piece of piebald glass that 
once had been a mirror, Midnight agreed. 

Blacksnake straddled a chair, and watched 
his customer adjust collar and tie and care- 
fully set his Stetson at the proper angle. 

“Jest befo’ you come in,” he allowed 
presently, “I was takin’ a squint at my almy- 
nac. This is one of the longest days in the 
whole daggoned year, Sun don’t set ontil 
nigh onto bedtime for honest folks.” 

Midnight looked squarely into Black- 
snake’s mournful eyes, and a reckless grin 
lifted the corners of his lips. “Is that a 
fact?” he drawled. “Most folks like these 
long days, but I don’t. Reckon I got some 
owl blotd in me.” 

Blacksnake squirted tobacco juice into a 
corner devoted to that purpose. “Mmmm. 
Cain’t tell. Never did shingle no owls.” 

He let an appraising eye drift over the 
gambler’s long jaw. “Yo’ whiskers grows 
powerful fast in this here Tommyhawk cli- 
mate. Wouldn’t be surprised if you’ll be 
needin’ another shave, come mawnin’.” 

Leaving the barber with the dry assurance 
that he’d get another shave in the morning 
—sitting up—Midnight continued his wan- 
derings about town, Wherever he went he 


met with courtesy, accompanied by knowing 
looks and veiled references to sundown. 
Everyone talked, and no one said anything 
worth while. Out of all this conversation, 
he gathered no crumb of valuable informa- 
tion. He had the impression that the town 
was laughing behind his back. It was a 
challenge to his wits, and an insult to his 
pride. 

To make matters worse—from time to 
time someone told an anecdote within his 
hearing but ostensibly for other ears, having 
to do with a gunfight in which Kansas 
killed his man without half trying. And the 
hell of it was, most of these yarns bore the 
stamp of truth. He didn’t fear Kansas, but 
he was too smart to take the man lightly; 
and he hated to wait, 

Sundown would be mighty slow in com- 
ing. 

This state of affairs continued until his 
usually even temper began to feel the strain. 
His sharp black eyes became sharper and 
more alert, and the sardonic downward twist 
of his mouth more pronounced. 

The three old heads with whom he was 
playing pool in the Comanche at the time, 
recognized these dangerous symptoms and 
took refuge in silence. Figuratively they trod 
cautiously when near him, but curiosity as to 
what he would do next attracted them to 
him; and when he put up his cue, remarking 
that he believed he’d drift over to the Long 
Chance to see if there was a game going on, 
they made ready to follow. 

A sunburned lad, blessed with freckles by 
the quart and shy a tooth, abandoned his 
post outside an open window and dashed off 
to spread the news. The gambler heard his 
shrill voice in the street, “Hey Tex and 
Calico! Midnight’s a-goin’ lickety-split to 
the Long Chance!” 


HERE was no game in progress, and 

Kansas was not in evidence; but Firefly 

sat alone at a faro layout in a far corner. 

Two men were idly playing pitch at a table 

near the door. In a chair tilted against the 
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wall, another slept with chin on his breast 
and hat riding the bridge of his nose. 

Midnight tipped his Stetson to the girl, 
and tarried at the bar no longer than neces- 
sary to buy drinks for his three companions. 
He took nothing and politely asked them to 
excuse him. 

Their liquor remained untasted, while 
their eyes followed the gambler. Presently 
they fell to muttering among themselves, and 
casting expectant glances at the door to a 
room in the rear. One briefly questioned a 
bartender, He nodded an affirmative, and 
the three sat down at a table with the sat- 
isfied air of men making themselves com- 
fortable to view a performance they expected 
to enjoy. 

While crossing the floor toward her, Mid- 
night saw Firefly making an attempt to dis- 
guise consternation with a smile of welcome. 
He admired the effect of the effort, It 
brought a becoming warmth to features that 
otherwise were somewhat cold and aloof. 

Sweeping off his hat, he bowed and sat 
down facing her. 

She jerked forward in her chair and spoke 
in a low, tight voice: “You're crazy to come 
in here, and you'll be a plain damned fool if 
you stay.” 

He looked intently at her for a moment, 
smiling faintly. Genuine fear deepened the 
color of her eyes, Wide and no longer steady, 
they darted continually from his face to 
some point over his shoulder, Whether she 
feared for herself, or him, or someone else, 
he wouldn’t venture a guess. 

“You're mistaken, Firefly,” he objected 
softly. “By comin’ here I’m doin’ what any 
man would like to do, and if you let me 
stay a while I'll be mighty lucky.” 

She clenched her hands on the table be- 
fore her. “Lucky—hell! You'll be a dead 
man if he catches you here.” 

“Kansas?” 

The girl nodded. 

Midnight thoughtfully fingered the black 
sideburn that lay in silky waves before his 
ear. “Jealous?” 
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Again she nodded. 

His brilliant eyes boldly caught hers and 
held them. “I don’t blame Kansas. He’s 
got reason to be jealous.” 

He knew she was a woman who wouldn't 
blush readily, but nevertheless—color came 
and went in her cheeks. Her glance fled from 
his to a point beyond him, and timidly re- 
turned again. She sat back in her chair, as 
if drawing away from him were a defensive 
measure that brought a feeling of greater 
confidence. 

“Curly Hamp lied to him.” Her tone 
was low and uncertain, “That’s what made 
him jealous.” 

The gambler’s thin, proud face was soft- 
ened by a winning smile, and his mellow 
voice carried a gently insistent note: “What- 
ever Curly said, regardless—Kansas better 
be jealous; hadn't he, Firefly?” 

She looked away. He imagined that for 
one brief moment her thoughts drifted off 
through a side window, out across the sun- 
browned prairie, and over a distant range of 
hills; beyond it, those luxuries dear to 
women like Firefly. He caught a glimpse of 
the girl who dreamed and perhaps wept be- 
hind the mask of a faro dealer in an outlaw 
hangout, where few comforts of life and 
none of its luxuries were available. 

And it didn’t make his job any the easier. 

Her fingers found and nervously toyed 
with a stack of chips. He saw a tiny frown 
ruffle the smooth surface of her forehead, 
and he heard her sigh. And he felt a twinge 
of sympathy when she jerked back to the 
present, and stared fearfully past him. 

Beyond that door, someone whistled a 
mournful, cow-country tune. Its wailing 
notes came through the thin boards, loud and 
clear and unfaltering. 

Her expert fingers clumsily spilled the 
chips, 


IREFLY’S glance was a plea. “Won't 

you leave here before sundown?” she 
breathed, scarcely above a whisper. “Please 
go!” 
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He studied her troubled face for a mo- 
ment in silence. Chivalry his heritage, and 
the instincts of sportsmanship a natural gift, 
he was moved to sacrifice his pride to ease 
her fears. What the hell! He’d given Toma- 
hawk a whirl and had his fun. Get out and 
let the Rangers wrestle with their own prob- 
lems. Then he thought of Cap’n Hank—a 
square man—and that roll of bills, and 

Midnight grinned wryly to hide his real 
feelings. “So you want me to get out ’cause 
Kansas is jealous.” 

Firefly earnestly shook her head. “No! 
Because he told you to go and he'll kill you 
if you don’t.” 

She said the wrong thing. He thought 
she lied. Now, by God—he’d make her 
talk! His lids drooped ever so little and his 
words fell sharply, edged with sarcasm: “Is 
he the curly wolf of Tomahawk, or does he 
jest put in his time a-hazin’ yo’ admirers 
over the Divide?” 

A quick answer rose to her lips, and hung 
there. 

He watched anger and discretion fight for 
control of the girl, and he saw discretion 
win. He cursed silently. 

In one of those lightning maneuvers of 
which clever women are capable, he saw her 
change her strategy and marshal her femi- 
nine resources. She shrugged with resigna- 
tion, her shoulders sagged disconsolately, and 
the flame in her eyes dwindled to a soft 
warmth. He was prepared for the melting 
smile she gave him. 

“I should’ve had sense enough to know 
you wouldn’t run,” 

He brushed a handkerchief across his 
forehead and temples, and drawled, “It’s too 
daggoned hot to run.” 

Again came that mournful whistle, ac- 
companied by the rattle of tin against tin 
and the splash of water. Midnight visual- 
ized a dipper, a bucket, and a pan. Maybe 
Kansas was shaving. The barber’s words ran 
through his mind, and a cold smile flickered 
about his lips. 

Several men had sifted into the saloon. 


Their cautious conversation died instantly. 
In attitudes of strained attention, they lis- 
tened as though to catch and interpret the 
fainter sounds beneath the doleful music. 
More than one eye slyly crept to the gambler 
and the girl, and knowing glances were ex- 
changed. 

He saw the merest flash of panic sweep 
over her, followed by an appealing smile that 
he found hard to resist. A finished actress, 
reflected Midnight; and a brave woman to 
boot. 

He knew that Firefly was desperately 
maneuvering against time, but she didn’t 
show it now. And he admired the calm man- 
ner in which she let her eyes drift leisurely 
and comfortably over his face. 

“T’m wondering if you always shoot to 
kill,” mused the girl. “Do you?” 

“Yes’m, providin’ the other fella is gun- 
nin’ for me.” 

“You're so fast, why don’t you cripple 
him instead ?” 

Midnight shook his head. “’Cause gun- 
play is a dead serious game, Firefly, and the 
fella who tries to win with fancy shootin’ is 
due to lose—jest once; he can’t lose twice.” 
His face cracked in a fleeting grin, and he 
eyed her cunningly. “For example, settin’ 
out to wing a jasper like Kansas would be 
mighty nigh fatal.” 

Firefly glanced furtively about the room. 
Suddenly she brought her face close to his 
and whispered fiercely, “You’d better chance 
it!” 

His long features went perfectly wooden. 

Her eyes narrowed. “Don’t you under- 
stand? If you kill Kansas, this town will rip 
you to pieces!” 

He seemed mildly amused. 

She caught his hand in both of hers. Her 
face filled with color, and her voice lost its 
normal assurance, “Midnight, please believe 
me! I—it’s you ’m— Oh, hell!” 


DOOR opened and closed. Firm steps 

came from the rear—stopped—and 

came on more slowly, but more firmly, Mid- 
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night didn’t need to turn, ‘The girl’s face 


was a mirror. 


For a brief space his thoughts had wings. 
Wait until sundown, and make a show of 
himself for Tomahawk? Hell no! Hed 
fight Kansas now. 

Damned if she didn’t look like a little tot, 
begging for something. Apparently she ig- 
nored the man coming up behind him. Her 
great blue eyes clung to his, trying to read 
‘his thoughts, sending him an unspoken mes- 
sage—begging. 

Kansas was fast, maybe the fastest man he 
ever fought. But Firefly was a girl, a 
damned pretty girl—smart, and nervy as 
they made ’em. She tried to trick him, but 
he didn’t blame her for it. Had to fight that 
way, and she put up a hell of a scrap all by 
herself. 

Hell! Nobedy but a damned fool would 
try it, but he’d wing Kansas for her! 

“Tinhawn!” ‘ 

The voice was low, but it carried a sting. 

Midnight squared his shoulders. Her eyes 
never left him. His pale, composed features 
were suddenly animated by a smile that of- 
fered reassurance and possessed other charms 
all its own. 

He arose languidly. Turning to face Kan- 
sas—he moved aside a step, placing a win- 
dow at his back. He'd recklessly gamble 
with life to please a girl, but he’d take every 
legitimate advantage he could get. 

The light threw the gunfighter’s youthful 
countenance into bold relief. His lips and 
nostrils were pale, but blotches of red 
showed in his cheeks, He breathed heavily. 

“You git!” 
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This harsh command brought no immedi- 
ate response. By way of reply, Midnight 
stared at him in a calm and detached man- 
ner; a contemptuous look fit to irritate a 
man of stone. 

Firefly sat rigidly in her chair. Her fin- 
gers silently rifled the chips—monotonously, 
over-and-over, like living fingers attached to 
an arm that was dead. Her mouth clamped 
tightly. Her eyes followed every move made 
by the gambler’s hands as though fascinated 
by them, but fearful of what they might do 
next. 

Kansas glanced at her, Apparently she 
didn’t see him. Muscles knotted along his 
jaw, and an artery jumped beneath the soft 
skin of his temple. He jerked his eyes away 
from the girl, and snarled at Midnight, 
“Git out, or I'll buffalo you and throw you 
out!” 

The words came rasping from a tight 
throat. The gambler sensed that Kansas was 
now afraid; but it was that brand of fear 
which drives a courageous man headlong 
against odds, so he was dangerous as hell. 

Midnight hooked his thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his vest and drawled lazily, “Jest 
you keep cool, Mistah, and let’s talk this 
here thing over.” 

He didn’t want to talk. He knew the 
coming encounter was unavoidable, but each 
moment’s delay operated to his advantage. 
The madder Kansas got, the slower he’d be. 

During a brief instant the gunman fought 
to steady himself. But Midnight’s super- 
cilious grin, his haughty bearing, and the ten- 
der glance he directed at Firefly—all delib- 
erately tormenting—were more than Kansas 
could stand. 

He went for his gun. 


FINELY trained fighter, no physical 
movement forecast his draw; but Mid- 
night caught those subtle warning signals 
that flash beneath the surface of a man, and 
knew it was coming. 
He didn’t follow his usual practice. In this 
fight there could be no hesitation to be sure 
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that he correctly divined the other fellow’s 
intentions. Considering the task he had set 
for himself, he didn’t dare. His hand went 
into action ahead of his antagonist’s. His 
gun suddenly appeared at a point somewhat 
higher than his belt, and there it froze. He 
drew with incredible speed, and fired with 
suicidal deliberation. In a chivalrous attempt 
to place his bullet, he measured his own mar- 
gin of safety in terms of split seconds—with 
disaster a known penalty for the slightest 
error in calculation. 

Kansas’ six-shooter snapped out. Two ex- 
plosions jarred the room. He spun half 
around and lurched backward. His bullet 
shattered a lamp on the wall. In dazed 
fashion he fought for control of his right- 
hand gun, and his left fumbled uncertainly 
for his second Colt. 

Like a lean, black panther charging 
through the swirling smoke — Midnight 
sprang at him. His six-shooter whirled in a 
vicious blow, and its barrel lashed Kansas 
across the temple. 

He wilted to the floor. 

Firefly crouched above him the instant he 
fell. No sound escaped her, 

Smoke serpents rolled and twisted over 
her fiery hair, and it seemed to blaze in 
their midst. They writhed across her color- 
less face, and coiled sinuously around her 
throat. 

She stared at the wound on his temple. 
Her fingers timidly made a move to close 
the gash. 

“Damn you! You didn’t have to hit him!” 

She spat the words, and fell to ripping at 
Kansas’ shirt. 

Midnight’s jaw hardened and his face got 
suddenly thinner. He retorted bitterly, 
“Reckon not. Been a heap easier to kill 
him.” 

Paying no further attention to Firefly, he 
holstered his gun and folded his arms. He 
knew what she would find. He had placed 
his bullet with the care of a man shooting 
at a mark. The lead should have glanced 
along Kansas’ ribs beneath his right arm; a 
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painful wound that might knock a man 
down, but cause no permanent injury. 

Midnight’s eyes darted from man to man 
about the room, and searched out faces at 
the door and windows. His look was a 
challenge that went unheeded. At the mo- 
ment he was in a fighting mood, but no one 
seemed disposed to commence where Kansas 
left off. If he was their chief, they felt no 
urge to avenge him; and if he were not, 
the unknown leader chose to remain in hid- 
ing. It turned out as Midnight suspected 
it would; they didn’t know whether Kansas 
was dead, and they didn’t give a damn if he 
was. 

So Firefly lied. 

He growled an oath under his breath, and 
walked straight for the door. 

Sidewinder came in, followed by Black- 
snake Jones. 

Midnight wasn’t in a cordial frame of 
mind, but he paused and nodded curtly. 

The storekeeper shifted the weight from 
his crooked leg, and looked up with a harm- 
less twinkle in his eye. “Heard somethin’ 
that sounded a mite like shootin’.” 

“Me too,” mournfully added Blacksnake; 
“and I smell somethin’ that smells sorta like 
gunsmoke.” 

The gambler shot a quick glance at the 
bunch of men surrounding Firefly and Kan- 
sas. “War talk and shootin’ and gunsmoke 
go together,” he declared with a touch of 
rancor. “I’m sleepin’ in Tomahawk tonight, 
and I’m gettin’ a shave in the mawnin’-— 
a-settin’ straight up.” : 

“Allowed you would,” stated Sidewinder. 

“Me too,” lamented Blacksnake, 


T SIGHT of these old timers, Mid- 
night was struck by a sudden inspira- 
tion, They'd talk, and the town would lis- 
ten to them. So he’d give them something 
worthwhile to talk about; and if it didn’t 
smoke out the elusive person who ruled 
Tomahawk, he’d be greatly surprised. It oc- 
curred to him that in effect, he would be 
placing a bounty on his own scalp—just an- 
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other virtue attached to the idea, since it 
promised excitement. 

“Im takin’ a shine to Tomahawk and 
calc’late FII stay here a while,” he told 
them convincingly. Each gave him a sharp 
glance which he pretended not to notice. “I 
may go as far as to buy out one of these here 
places and stock her up and fix her up so a 
fella with a thirst for good liquor can get it, 
and drink it in solid comfort.” 

“Purty good idee,” mused Sidewinder. 

“Durned good!” ejaculated Blacksnake. 
“Me—I like my liquor good, and my com- 
fort solid.” 

“T figger there’s money in this here town,” 
continued the gambler; “so I’ll run a square 
game with the stars for a limit, where hon- 
est poker is the only safe poker and good 
poker is the only brand of poker that’ll win.” 

Both old-timers agreed there was a cry- 
ing necessity for such a game in Tomahawk. 

As he was at the point of continuing, 
Midnight’s attention was attracted to the 
group around Kansas. At Firefly’s direction, 
four men picked him up. She abused one 
for being careless, and ordered another to 
take his place. They carried the wounded 
man to the back room, and she slammed the 
door in the faces of the curious who tried 
to follow. 

“So yander goes Kansas,” muttered Side- 
winder. 

“Shore is,” Blacksnake agreed. ‘Never 
thought I’d live to see the day when I’d 
shave that there ranny stretched out com- 
plete.” 

The gambler got no inkling of their real 
feelings with respect to Kansas’ misfortune. 
The two old twisters were masters of their 
emotions, and he figured they were artful 
deceivers, He wondered how they’d react to 
the surprise he was about to spring. 

“Yes—there he goes, and it ain’t no credit 
to Tomahawk,” he said sternly. “It’s a hell 
of a situation when a peaceful visitor with 
money to spend, has to shoot up the damned 
town in order to stay here and spend it.” 

Both solemnly agreed he was right. 
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Midnight continued in a voice that was 
soft and even, but left no room for doubt 
as to his belligerent intentions: “Yes, sah, 
gents—what Tomahawk needs is a range 
boss, and I’m fixin’ to elect myself to the 
job.” 

Sidewinder tugged at his lip, and watched 
a spider weave its web high in a nearby cor- 
ner. “Mmmm-huh. They ain’t but one way 
to celebrate elections and buryin’s. Let’s lik- 
ker.” 

Blacksnake ran an expert eye over the 
gambler’s jaw with keen anticipation. 
“You’re durned tootin’! And I shave ’em all 
alike, candydates and corpses.” 


CHAPTER IV 


“TAKE KEER! HELL’S A-FIXIN’ TO BILE 
OVER.” 


IDNIGHT expected trouble, and he 
wasn’t disappointed. 

Two hours after he left Sidewinder and 
Blacksnake, it became apparent that Toma- 
hawk understood she had a new boss, 

Things began to happen. 

Neither by nature nor acquired habit was 
he a bully, and he secretly poked fun at him- 
self while striding into the Comanche with 
that touch of swagger demanded by the role 
he had elected to play. The three old heads 
dogged his trail. It amused him to see them 
expand in the reflected glamor of the stranger 
who publicly admitted he was good enough 
to run the town. They bore themselves like 
men who traded in privilege and discour- 
aged familiarity, or haughty bodyguards 
with whom it would be dangerous to tamper. 
But the gambler knew, and suspected that 
everybody else knew they were not there to 
protect him; merely to make sure they 
missed no part of the fun, 

The first blow struck by the unknown 
leader in defense of his position, came from 
an unexpected quarter; and it was so clev- 
erly disguised as almost to catch Midnight 
off guard. 

He and his three companions were again 
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playing pool. The gambler deftly curled the 
money-ball into a side pocket, and ducked 
down behind a corner of the table in the 
nick of time. 

At the bar a short distance away, loud 
and profane words arose suddenly and as 
quickly culminated in a burst of gunfire. 
Two men were ostensibly shooting it out, 
one of them standing so as to place Midnight 
directly in the line of fire. A bullet ripped 
a gash in the green cloth and ricocheted 
through the empty space he had vacated so 
precipitately. Other shots followed swiftly. 
Bullets chewed at the table, the floor, and a 
chair close by. A splinter grazed his cheek. 

The fight ended quickly. Each combatant 
was on his feet, apparently without a scratch. 

Midnight came up from behind the table 
with a hostile grin on his face, and a gun in 
either hand. Blood trickled down his jaw, 
looking very hot and dark against the cold 
pallor of his skin. . 

He wasted no words. 

His right-hand Colt roared. Stub Peter- 
son’s stocky body lurched sidewise and he 
dropped his gun. Stub lost a boot heel, and 
the shock probably numbed his leg. 


An instant later, Midnight’s other six- 
shooter barked an echo. Slim Calkins stag- 
gered and slapped a hand to his head. A bul- 
let had snatched his hat away and grazed his 
scalp. 

Both men peered fearfully through the 
smoke at the gambler. 

Midnight’s voice lost its drawl, and its 
cutting tone carried a demand for instant 
obedience. “Drop yo’ belts, quick!” 

Their belts clattered to the floor. 

The bartender stood with chin sagging 


and hands palm-down on the bar. From 
where they were flattened against the wall, 
the three old heads viewed the proceedings 
with a certain amount of approval. Slim's 
bullets came perilously close to them. 

In Stub’s small, furtive eyes and Slim’s 
bony, thin-lipped face Midnight discovered 
both treachery and cowardice. He marked 
them as the sort who would shoot or knife a 
man in the back for a hundred dollars or 
less, or maybe just to see him kick. Un- 
doubtedly they had been hired to get him, 
and were too cowardly to go about it open- 
ly. He believed that if he had them alone 
and forced a choice between talking and 
fighting, they’d talk; provided their fear of 
the unknown leader wasn’t greater than their 
fear of him. 

He watched them twist and squirm and 
avoid his searching stare, and he racked his 
brain for a plan. Suddenly there came an 
idea that made him scowl to hide his mirth. 

“D’you know these here coyotes?” he in- 
quired over a shoulder. 

“Yep, we know ’em,” responded one of 
the old heads. The others nodded emphat- 
ically. 

“Are they sorta friendly with each other?” 

“Cain’t say for shore whether they are 
now,” was the cautious answer. “But I done 
heard tell that for years they been sleepin’ 
in the same blankets. Some folks call ’em 
Dammit and Pitiful.” 4 

“Huh! Thought so,” grunted Midnight. 

His plan required an audience—the larger 
the better; so he killed time while pretending 
to think, occasionally shooting a sarcastic 
dig at the would-be assassins in an effort 
to make them talk. 

A small crowd gathered quickly, and more 
came in from every direction. Sidewinder 
and Blacksnake appeared at the door, and 
men stepped aside to let them in. Firefly 
came and a place was quickly made for her 
on the inner circle of spectators, 

Midnight tipped his hat to the girl. To 
his surprise, she smiled; but her face wore a 
strangely intent look. He decided she was 
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thinking fast and furiously about something. 

Holstering his guns, he ambled out onto 
the floor and glanced about with cool confi- 
dence. Somewhere in that gang, probably 
looking him in the eye and secretly laughing 
at him, was the man he wanted to find. Very 
well—he’d give that fellow food for thought, 
and perhaps force the two outlaws to do or 
say something that would provide a clue to 
the identity of their chief. 


IDNIGHT spoke like one in author- 
ity. “This here promiscuous lead- 
throwin’ has got to stop.” 

Several chuckles answered him, 

He grinned maliciously. “Maybe some of 
you jaspers will die a-laughin’ when I show 
you how I aim to stop it.” | 

Keeping an eye on Slim and Stub, and 
speaking loud enough for everyone to hear, 
he addressed the three old heads: “Wonder 
if you fellas will sorta pass the word along 
that I’m fixin’ to pull off a shootin’ match 
with two of the most dangerous gunmen that 
ever shed blood west of the River.” 

Someone snorted. Stub and Slim got very 
red. 

The gambler’s lean face set in stern lines, 
and he went on mercilessly: “That there 
kettle-bellied runt and this here crooked 
lodge pole are both a-honin’ to lift my scalp, 
so you can tell folks that they’re goin’ to 
swap lead with me simultaneous and forth- 
with.” 

This announcement brought a burst of 
laughter from the crowd, and assorted yells 
of approval. Its cruelty at once appealed to 
their appetite for bloodshed, and tickled their 
sense of humor. Evidently Slim and Stub 
were not popular, and the gang figured that 
two mediocre gunmen of their caliber would 
stand no show against a man like Midnight. 

As for loyalty to the mysterious boss of 
the town, the gambler knew that its citi- 
zens would follow any man strong enough 
to lead them and probably refuse to betray 
him; but they’d promptly transfer their al- 
legiance when a stronger man came along. 
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He read admiration—or at least approval— 
on a number of faces and imagined the un- 
known leader must feel his saddle slipping: 
so perhaps he’d show his hand by trying to 
do something about it. 

Chuckling and elbowing their way to the 
door, the three old heads hastened out to 
proclaim the good news. 

Midnight called after them, “Better say 
that the slaughter will take place in the 
middle of the street where there’s plenty 
dust to soak up the blood.” 

The crowd laughed. This was its idea of 
a good time. 

Stub and Slim were scared—no two ways 
about it. But, as far as Midnight could tell, 
neither by look nor word did they attempt 
to communicate with anyone in the Com- 
anche. He had hoped they would, and cursed 
his luck because they didn’t. 

Better give them a chance to talk to him 
alone, he decided. “If you shrinkin’ violets 
are afraid to take yo’ medicine in public,” 
he drawled quietly, “jest both of you buckle 
on yo’ belts and we'll go into the back room 
all by ourselves. ‘That way you can set out 
for hell in private.” 

Again he was disappointed. 

Neither man answered or made a move to 
accept the proposal. As though seeking ad- 
vice, they looked helplessly into the unsym- 
pathetic faces surrounding them; but appar- 
ently at no one in particular. 

A chorus of protesting voices arose from 
the gang. They wanted to see a fight, prefer- 
ably two fights if it could be so arranged. 
Ridicule was heaped upon the two disarmed 
men. They were urged to go after the gam- 
bler there and then, or to take him outside 
where they could play the game that coyotes 
played—one keep him busy while the other 
slipped around behind and hamstrung him. 

This ridicule had no apparent effect. The 
two outlaws wore the apologetic air of men 
who were familiar with insults and would 
not openly resent them, although they might 
retaliate with underhanded deviltry. 

Midnight glanced at Sidewinder and 
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grinned wryly. The old-timer said nothing. 
His seamed face was expressionless; but one 
eyelid drooped slowly and he shook his head 
almost imperceptibly, gestures with all the 
earmarks of a caution or an outright warn- 
ing. 

Firefly viewed the proceedings with set 
features. The gambler thought her deli- 
cately tinted face the coldest one there. Each 
time she looked at him, he intercepted that 
appraising expression; and he facetiously 
told himself that she was measuring him for 
a tough job, or a rough coffin. 

At length Stub found his voice. “Who in 
hell are you to git so uppity?” he snarled 
with a show of bravado, ‘‘Seein’ you think 
you’re so damned good, me and Slim will 
make wolf bait out’n you. But we'll do it 
in front of everybody so’s to keep you from 
pullin’ any dirty work.” 

Slim growled a confirming threat. 

The crowd applauded with yells and 
laughter. 

Midnight’s heart ‘beat faster, and his 
nerves tingled. He felt like a man on a pow- 
der barrel, with a lighted match in either 
hand. Here was a challenge to those wits 
by which he lived and pursued his dangerous 
profession. Within the last minute or so, 
Stub had received orders from some source— 
proof that the real boss of Tomahawk was 
in the room! 


LIM and Stub buckled on their belts 

and reloaded their guns, and the gam- 
bler guarded against treachery by standing 
behind them. He also tried to watch every- 
one else so as to catch any further signals 
the two men might receive; but as far as he 
could determine, nothing of the sort trans- 
pired. 

Jostling and laughing and yelling humor- 
ous advice, the crowd cleared a path for the 
duelists. Midnight heard one man growl to 
another, “What right has the tinhawn 
to boss things like he’s a-settin’ out 
to do?” And his companion drawled in 
reply, “Far as I’m concerned, all the rights 
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that there jasper needs is tied to his 
legs.” 

Over in a corner, Sidewinder chatted with 
a lanky fellow who looked like a cowhand 
in town to see the sights and spend his 
wages. His bull-hide chaps were old and 
scratched by hard riding through brush, and 
his Stetson had carried much water and 
fanned many campfires. 

Firefly stood at the far end of the bar in 
cautious conversation with a young man 
whose weapons, flashy clothing, and alert, in- 
tense expression were the marks of a profes- 
sional gunman. 

Blacksnake hobbled close to Slim and 
Stub. Midnight couldn't get all he said, 
but did overhear him consoling them in a 
sad voice, “Fellas, jest make shore to recol- 
lect that I shave ’em all alike—befo’ and 
after killin’.” 

The Comanche emptied quickly. Even the 
bartender deserted his post and joined the 
noisy procession. Evidently the news had 
swept through town like a prairie fire, driv- 
ing men and women onto the sidewalks. 
They lined the street on either side, and 
competed for points of vantage with 
the enthusiasm of youngsters awaiting a 
parade. 

Stub and Slim stalked boldly out to the 
middle of the street, and Midnight followed. 
He didn’t like the situation. Looking 
sharply around him, he swore that some- 
where something had gone wrong. A thing 
he conceived as a farce now promised to be- 
come a serious, if not fatal event. He had 
neither hoped nor expected these two cow- 
ards would fight. Long before this, they 
shucld have done something to betray their 
chiet. : 

Aware of the fact that his lean, black fig- 
ure offered an excellent mark in the glare 
of the sun against the yellow dust of the 
street, the gambler felt little tremors cours- 
ing through the muscles of his thighs and 
calves. Narrowing in the bright light, his 
eyes suspiciously probed upper windows and 
examined the roofs of buildings within their 
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range; and he grimly reflected that he had 
no. business in that exposed position. 

But, having dealt himself cards, he’d back 
’em for all they were worth. 

Still another fact strengthened his convic- 
tion. that a tran was being set for him, and 
he was walking into it. Slim and Stub were 
stalling for time, stalling while some un- 
known schemer spread the jaws of the trap; 
someone who thought rapidly, and cleverly 
seized upon unforseen opportunities. 

They insisted upon stepping off a distance 
of fifty yards, and did it leisurely. ‘Then, 
having taken their position, they demanded 
a change because the sun was in their eyes. 

The spectators laughed and yelled en- 
couragement to the quibblers in an effort to 
prolong the entertainment. 

Midnight was amused. But it was that 
brand ‘of amusement which may prompt a 
recklessly courageous man to laugh upon 
discovering the ludicrous in a dangerous pre- 
dicament. 

His thin features twisted into a crooked 
grin, and there was an undertone of savagery 
beneath his drawl when he told them, “Suit 
yo’selves. I aim to salivate you rats, and I 
don’t give a damn whether we fight with 
knives a-standin’ on a saddle blanket, or 
with rifles a mile apart. But make haste, 
*cause my guns are gettin’ fidgety.” 

It was arranged that the combatants 
should stand with arms folded until Side- 
winder gave the signal, He borrowed a six- 
shooter and limped to a point midway be- 
tween them, but well to one side. 

In the meantime, Midnight devoted more 
attention to his surroundings than to his 
antagonists. He swept the line of faces on 
either side with eyes trained at the card 
table to detect movements and interpret ges- 
tures invisible to the average man. 

Sidewinder deliberately raised the gun un- 
til it pointed at the sky— 

Midnight searched out Firefly. She stood 
behind the hitchrack, Her body pressed 
against the pole, and her small hands gripped 
it as if to hold her there. Lips clamped 
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tightly, she stared with strained intensity at 
something diagonally across the street. 

The gambler glanced quickly in that di- 
rection. Instantly and without conscious ef- 
fort, he whirled and spun aside. 

Two guns barked viciously—Sidewinder’s, 
and another from an open window in the 
upper story of Ryan’s saloon! 


HE speed with which Midnight whirled 
away upon catching a glimpse of a gun 
at the window, was all that saved him, A 
slug tore at the cartridge belt over his right 
hip with force enough to stagger him, While 
going down to one knee in a flurry of dust, 
he whipped out a Colt and sent two bullets 
ripping into the blossom of smoke at the 
window. 
A moment later, the noise of gunfire 
rolled out of the building—men were fight- 
ing in there! In grim silence, the crowd 


dashed at the front door and an outside 
stairway leading upward against the west 
wall, 

But Midnight was interested in the back 
of the place. Running swiftly, he reached 
a point which gave a partial view of the 
rear, 

A man jumped from a back window and 
darted away to the left, out of sight. Mid- 
night cursed, 

That man was Firefly’s sporty gunman! 

The gambler faced about in time to see 
the girl run onto the porch of the Long 
Chance. He grimly told himself that Fire- 
fly had some explaining to do, and made a 
move to follow her—but changed his mind. 
‘She could wait. 
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Growling an oath under his breath, Mid- 
night hurried up the stairway on the heels 
of the crowd into a large room that extended 
the length of the building. Through a tangle 
of legs and boots he caught a glimpse of a 
man on the floor and others kneeling beside 
him. Giving no thought to the danger of a 
knife, he elbowed his way in. 

A startling fact lay in wait for him, and 
he clamped his jaws and composed his face 
to hide his astonishment. The man on the 
floor was Sidewinder’s lanky cowhand— 
dead. 

Squatting at either side of it, Blacksnake 
and Sidewinder were examining the body as 
callously as though it were the remains of a 
horse. Everybody else crowded around and 
kept silent while listening to what they had 
to say. 

“T allow this here fella has been in a 
shootin’ scrape,” observed the barber. 

“Pears so,” agreed the storekeeper. 

“Wonder if that’s what made all the 
racket up here.” 

“Might’ve been.” 

Blacksnake lifted a gun from the dead 
fingers and twirled the cylinder. “Two 
empty ca’tridges.” 

Sidewinder’s large head nodded ponder- 
ously. “Shore ‘nuff. And two holes in his 
hide.” 

“Ts that a fact?” exclaimed the barber. 
“He’s such a hongry lookin’ cuss, mebbe he 
shot hisself to keep from starvin’.” 

Looking like a stone image in deep medi- 
tation, the storekeeper gave the matter some 
consideration. “Can’t tell for sartin, but I 
allow ’tain’t likely. My Cross N hands gits 
plenty grub, and I ain’t never seen ary one 
of ’em actin’ like he was tired of livin’.” 

Midnight breathed a little faster. 

“Then you must calc’late somebody else 
drilled him,” stated the barber, 

Sidewinder scratched the back of his neck, 
pursed his lips, and gazed meditatively down 
at the dead man. “Wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised. I heard tell it’s been done befo’.” 

Blacksnake creaked to his feet, shoved his 
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hat to the back of his head, and inspected 
the corpse with the eye of a connoisseur. 
“Regardless of how this here ranny come’ to 
git drilled—me, I know dead men; and in 
all my bawn days I ain’t never seen ary one 
that was half as dead as this’n. He'll be 
needin’ a shave, come mawnin’.” 


VERYBODY fell to talking at once, 

and Midnight concluded it was time for 
him to take a hand. Aside from a slight 
lengthening of his eyes, his slender face dis- 
played no emotion whatever; but he was on 
edge. Convinced that the key to the mystery 
lay before him, he thought desperately in an 
effort to make use of it. The fact that the 
dead man was employed by Sidewinder 
might or might not be significant; and the 
further fact that Firefly’s gunman fled from 
the scene might mean a great deal or noth- 
ing at all, 

He hunkered down facing Sidewinder, 
with the dead man between them. For a 
brief moment he gazed at the bony face 
with skin sagging beneath sharp cheekbones 
and death showing through its tan; and a 
strange thought flitted through his mind, “It 
took maybe thirty years to make this here 
fella, and thirty seconds to kill him.” Was 
he an outlaw, or an honest man? Did he 
come there to kill Midnight, or to protect 
him? To those questions the gambler must 
try to fit an answer. 

The gang pressed close and fell silent. 
Heavy blue clouds hung in the still air over- 
head, or crawled along the exposed rafters 
to gather in the peak of the roof and scowl 
down upon the bizarre scene beneath them. 
Midnight’s nose was assailed by the con- 
glomerate stench of alcoholic breath, gun- 
smoke, and unwashed bodies, 

Sidewinder stuffed niggerhead into his 
corn cob, 

He looked steadily at the old-timer for a 
moment, then drawled casually, ‘“‘Seein’ this 
is a mighty wild country, ’pears to me you’d 


, hire better shots than this here fella to nuss 


yo’ Cross N cows.” 
10 
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The storekeeper’s large, unblinking eyes 
merely squinted in the fumes of a sulphur 
match and strong tobacco. “Chuck was a 
fust-rate shot,” he replied between puffs, 
“Cain’t noways onderstand how come he 
clean missed that there bushwhacker. Reckon 
he was a mite upsot *bout somethin’.” 

Midnight stroked his long jaw, and his 
eyes rambled leisurely up and down the 
corpse. “It’s funny what crazy ideas will 
sneak into a fella’s head if he don’t watch 
em close. I sorta cale’lated this here pore 
cuss might be the bushwhacker.” 

The old-timer’s head rotated slowly from 
side to side, but his eyes remained fixed upon 
the gambler’s face. “Mistah Midnight—a 
fella never oughta belittle his idees, ’cause 
they’s powerful sceerce and the wuthless ones 
is a heap better’n none at all.” 

Midnight said nothing, but a sardonic grin 
gave his tight lips a downward twist. Pull- 
ing the dead man’s shirt from his trousers 
he located the fatal wounds. The two bullets 
had struck low, proving that the gambler’s 
shots didn’t kill him. From the angle at 
which they were fired and allowing for the 
height of the window from the floor, they 
could not have hit the man near the waist 
line. 

“Damned good shootin’,” he drawled. 
“Not over two inches apart.” 

“Mmmm-huh. Good bushwhackers is 
good shots.” 

Glancing carelessly at the old-timer, Mid- 
night asked a negligent question: ‘“D’you 
reckon that Chuck sorta drifted up here to 
watch the shootin’ match down in the 
street ?” 

Sidewinder exhaled smoke through his 
nose, and gazed up at the roof. “’Tain’t 
likely. Recollectin? what you said ‘bout 
bossin? Trommyhawk, and lookin’ back over 
things I done seen happen to tried-to-be- 
bosses, I sorta calc’lated my ho-tel was due 
to lose a fust-rate boarder befo’ long. Don’t 
never aim to let no boarders git theyselves 
kilt if I can help myself; they’re too sceerce 
and hard to corral. So I kinda intymated to 
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Chuck that you was so-all-fired keerless you 
might go and git you’self mussed up, and he 
allowed he’d keep a eye peeled. Chuck was 
a right clever feller; didn’t want to see me 
lose no boarders.” 

A ripple of laughter ran around the circle 
of listeners. This was good; a smart man 
trying to find out who took a shot at him, 
and getting nowhere. Midnight sensed the 
ridicule in that laughter, which made the 
situation all the more exasperating. 

Inwardly he came as near to losing his 
temper as he ever did, but outwardly he re- 
mained as calm as Sidewinder. “I’m shore 
much obliged to you, Old Timer. Any fella 
with a bounty on his top-knot is a durned 
fool if he don’t board at yo’ hotel. Fact of 
the matter is—you’d probably get a heap 
mo’ business if yo’ shingle said, ‘Bed and 
board comes high, but bodyguardin’ is free’.” 

Sidewinder actually grinned. The gam- 
bler half expected his skin to crack and 
flake off. 

Before the old-timer framed an answer, 
Midnight continued: ‘“Seein’ that this here 
pore fella was tryin’ to save my hide, I’m 
dead set on findin’ out who drilled him, It’s 
damned. funny nobody saw the bushwhacker 
come up the stairs.” 

When he made it, Midnight felt the re- 
mark was wasted breath; and when he swept 
a glance over the wooden faces about him, 
he knew it was. They merely stared at him, 
at Sidewinder, and at the dead man; and 
they said nothing. 

Some of them had surely seen Firefly’s 
gunman entering the building, either through 
the inside entrance or the outside stairway; 
and some of them knew what part the fellow 
played in the affair; but to ask direct ques- 
tions would be foolish, So he decided to 
take a chance which most men would have 
considered extremely dangerous. 

He got up quickly and settled his belts on 
his hips. As he stood very straight and held 
himself somewhat stiffy, his immaculate 
black clothing and slender figure made him 
appear to tower above the motley array sur- 
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rounding him. The bitter expression he 
wore and the spark in his eye made him look 
the part of a stern accuser prepared to in- 
flict punishment with no thought of mercy. 

Old Moccasin Joe muttered through his 
whiskers to Tandy Crocker, “Take keer! 
Hell’s a-fixin’ to bile over.” 

Without raising his voice, Midnight spoke 
in a withering tone: “You can’t blame a 
redskin for bushwhackin’, ’cause he don’t 
know any better; but when a white man 
does it, he’s a notch lower down than a 
hydrophobia cat.” 

Pausing for a moment, the gambler seemed 
to look every man in the eye. They glanced 
away, shuffled their feet, squirmed and said 
nothing. 

His lofty bearing was an insult, and his 
satirical voice ground the injury in. “I 
reckon Tomahawk loves her skunks, ’cause 
she shore hides ’em thorough and complete 
when a fella goes a-huntin’ for ’em!” 

His risky experiment failed. No high- 
tempered man blurted out the retort he 
hoped for. A sullen silence was his answer} 
but in more than one face Midnight read 
a solemn resolution to slip a knife between 
his ribs at the first opportunity to do it 
safely, 

Sidewinder smiled with his eyes alone, and 
puffed contentedly. 

Shrugging disdainfully, Midnight turned 
to leave. “Lets go downstairs and finish 
what we started. I’ll sorta ease my feelin’s 
by gettin’ shed of two polecats, anyhow.” 

Blacksnake Jones attracted attention to 
himself by clearing his throat noisily. “Mis- 
tah Tinhawn,” he whined in a voice that 
dripped misery, “I allow this shore is yo’ 
onlucky day.” 

The gambler stopped in his tracks, and 
sent a fierce glance over his shoulder at the 
barber. “Yes, sah, you’re dead right,” he 
drawled. “I bought me a shave this 
mawnin’.” 

Several men snickered, and a few laughed 
outright, 

Blacksnake teetered on his crooked legs, 


and his sad eyes appeared ready to weep. 
Pointing with a knobby finger, he asked 
mournfully, “Yander through the winder, 
*bout due west—see that- there mile-high 
cloud of dust a-streakin’ it for the skyline?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“That’s their pussonal dust.” 

“Whose ?” 

“Dammit and Pitiful’s!” 

From beneath a halo of smoke, Sidewinder 
grinned across the dead man at Midnight. 


CHAPTER V 
“THEY'RE GOING TO HANG YOU TONIGHT!” 


HERE are occasions when a fellow 
ought to be glad he hasn’t got eyes in 
the back of his head, reflected Midnight as 
he stalked out of the room and down the 
stairway. It’s bad enough to know that folks 
are laughing at you behind your back, with- 
out having to watch ’em do it; and in such 
circumstances, to make a dignified departure 
tests the poise of any man. 
He valued his dignity highly, and thanked 
his lucky stars that Firefly wasn’t looking. 
Before he reached the sidewalk, it dawned 
upon him that he was mighty near as mad 
as a ten-year-old maverick longhorn at the 
end of a hard-twist rope, and every bit as 
full of fight. However—he had no inten- 
tion of kicking up as much dust, or making 
as much noise as the maverick; but he aimed 
to do a heap more damage than any maverick 
before they ran a brand on =— if they 
ever did. 


Deciding that his first move should be to 
sit down and cool off, he directed his steps 
toward the hotel porch. 

Midnight had learned a lot of thinig and 
surmised many more since morning, but at 
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the moment he didn’t exactly know how to 
make use of the knowledge. Having delib- 
erately agitated a hornets’ nest by announc- 
ing his ambition to run the town, he dis- 
covered the boss hornet to be a lot smarter 
than a hornet was supposed to be; and he 
grudgingly admitted that if he didn’t take 
the offensive at once the job of protecting 
himself might occupy a large part of his 
time and attention. 

Although practically convinced that he 
had identified the’ boss hornet, he wasn’t pre- 
pared to take an oath to that effect; and 
of course he wouldn’t make a drastic move 
until he could. 

The killing of Chuck and the flight of 
Firefly’s mysterious gunman merely added 
another complication to the already compli- 
cated task of getting definite proof. He knew 
Sidewinder to be an accomplished liar; and 
he entertained a strong suspicion that, given 
the proper incentive, Firefly could lie twice 
as fast as the old-timer without exerting 
herself. 

Undoubtedly she would evolve a more 
convincing tale than Sidewinder told, one of 
the marked differences being that Chuck was 
the bushwhacker and her gunman the hero 
who saved the gambler’s life. 

Midnight concluded he wouldn’t even ask 
her about it. 

On the hotel porch, in the doubtful se- 
curity of a chair tilted back against a blank 
wall, the gambler reloaded his gun, and told 
himself that he was a damned fool. A sensi- 
ble man would take his suspicions straight 
to Cap’n Hank and let it go at that, feeling 
mighty lucky to have gotten out of Toma- 
hawk with his hair. But Midnight wouldn’t 
think of doing such a thing, for a number 
of reasons—one of which was his conscience; 
he owed a debt, and it had to be paid in 
full. 

Although he wouldn’t have confided the 
secret to anyone for worlds, his interest in 
Firefly was another reason for remaining in 
Tomahawk against his better judgment. He 
had profound admiration for brains and 
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courage, and if clothed in feminine beauty, 
so much the better. 

However, what he suspected about Fire- 
fly almost made him wish he had never met 
the woman. 

With hat pulled low over his eyes—the 
gambler sat on the porch, courting lead, and 
thus impudently flinging a challenge at the 
town which he knew was laughing at him. 
Somehow, he contrived to look lazy and half 
asleep while permitting nothing that moved 
to escape his notice. 

He watched the crowd straggle out of 
Ryan’s Saloon; the same individuals, but not 
the same crowd that so recently swarmed 
up and down the street in high good humor 
to view a gunfight. The riotous mob had 
changed to knots of silent or muttering men. 

The boy with the freckles and a missing 
tooth, shot from one of these groups and 
raced madly down the sidewalk to Jackson’s 
Rio Grande Bar. He yelled through a win- 
dow, and his shrill voice rose above other 
sounds: “Hey, Fat! Chuck’s dead and 
Midnight’s a-squattin’ in front of the hotel. 
What'd I tell yuh? They can’t skeer him 
off!” 

Slash Canton, the knifer, who boasted that 
he “‘massycreed” his own snakes, came out 
alone, fired a sharp glance at the hotel 
porch, and slouched away alone. Midnight 
saw his lanky form disappear through the 
door of the Longhorn, and reappear at a 
table near a window affording a view of 
the hotel. 

“Jest watchin’ and waitin’ for his chance,” 
thought the gambler. 


LD MOCCASIN JOE came shuffling 

across the street and onto the porch, 
Hoping to make conversation, Midnight 
hailed him as he went past: 

“Old Timer, d’you happen to know when 
they’re aimin’ to bury Krummer and 
Chuck?” 

The old plainsman stopped, put his hands 
on his hips, and looked steadily at the gam- 
bler with the keen, clear eyes of his kind, 
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“The boys calc’late them daid men will 
keep ontil tomorrer, so they’re a-savin’ ’em 
up.” 

“Savin? ’em up! What for?” 

“So’s to save trouble,” 

Midnight looked bewildered. “Reckon I 
don’t catch on wuth a damn these days.” 

Moceasin Joe combed his ragged white 
beard with crooked fingers, and inspected 
the gambler from head to foot with childish 
curiosity. ‘Bein’ all-fired sartin’ they'll have 
one—mebbe two—mo’ corpses come mawn- 
in’, they figger to plant ’em all to once. 
Durned good idee. Save theyselves a heap 
of trouble. 

Old Moccasin Joe shuffled on. 

Midnight grinned, 

Gazing thoughtfully after the old man, 
he assured himself that he harbored no 
doubts with regard to the identity of the 
third corpse; but who was expected to be 
the fourth? 

He was still pondering the question when 
a boy from the livery corral rode up on a 
beautiful, high-headed sorrel and a flashy 
Braunfels saddle—oxblood in color. The boy 
tied the horse at the rack before the store 
next door, grinned up at Midnight through 
a missing segment in the floppy brim of his 
straw hat, and went away whistling. 

Minutes lounged slowly by, but Midnight 
remained undecided with regard to the 
fourth corpse that was expected to ride with 
his body to Boot Hill—probably in the same 
box, to save trouble. 

One-half of his brain considered this prob- 
lem while the other half took note of the 
fact that from time to time a man ambled 
out to the rack, mounted, and rode leisurely 
away. The very aimlessness with which 
these men moved, told him they had definite 
purposes in view. 

And he looked on with some interest when 
another boy from the corral flourished a one- 
horse buggy up to the rack before the hotel, 
and sprang out. A racy black gelding with 
trim legs was between the shafts, champing 
the bit and fighting the check-rein for its 


head, and otherwise showing that it didn’t 
like its job. A picture of grace in black— 
the only spot of color on its glossy hide was 
the mark of a saddle gall which the back- 
band didn’t cover. 

The boy tied the horse, tickled its ex- 
panded nostril, laughed when it flung its 
head, and dashed off down the street—bare 
feet splashing dust at every jump. 

Sidewinder came hobbling across from 
Ryan’s Saloon. He slapped the sorrel on the 
hip, paused long enough to scratch the white 
diamond in the center of its forehead, and 
clumped on to the hotel porch. 

“You got you a hoss and riggin,’ Mistah,” 
declared Midnight with an admiring glance 
at the outfit. “Betcha he can push lots of 
country behind him in a day’s ridin.” 

The old-timer looked back at the horse. 
His eyes lighted briefly, but his face remained 
impassive. ‘Yes, sah, he’s my courtin’ hoss 
and he’s all hoss, ’cept what antelope he’s 
got in him.” 

The gambler nodded at the black. “It’s 
a damned shame to make a hoss like that’n 
pack a harness. He was bawn to be a saddle- 
hoss, that there fella was, and he knows it— 
pore cuss.” 

“No doubt about it,” agreed Sidewinder. 
“But nobody ain’t never rid him.” 

Midnight again glanced at the horse. 
“How come?” 

“Huh!” snorted the old-timer. “That 
there anymal is Blacksnake’s nag, and jest 
*cause he cain’t ride no mo’, the ornery old 
reprobate won’t let nobody slap a saddle on 
his hoss. Swears he’s shore to drill ary cuss 
that tries it.” 


IDNIGHT stared at the horse with a 
far-away look in his eye, and changed 

the subject. “Too bad about Chuck.” 
Sidewinder’s resonant voice carried a note 
of regret. “Shore is. As I said befo’, Chuck 
was a right clever fella.” He stroked his 
iron jaw, and gazed off toward Ryan’s 
Saloon. “Yep, it’s too bad ’bout Chuck. So 
me and Blacksnake is goin’ a-courtin’. Got 
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us a purty slick pair of widders down south 
a piece.” 

The gambler grinned up at him. “Bully 
for you! Sisters?” 

“Jest sorta,” was the dry answer. ‘They 
live in the same lodge, and had the same 
triflin’ scalawag for a paw. But his’n got a 
damned Tonkawa for a mammy. Mine 
ketched herself a clean Injun for a maw. 
She’s half Caddo.” 

At that moment, Midnight’s eyes were 
long and narrow, and they twinkled. “Why 
don’t you ride with Blacksnake and save 
hoss-flesh ?” 

The old-timer looked fiercely at the buggy 
and growled an oath. “Hell’s fire! I 
wouldn’t be shot in one of them things! 
When I git so porely I cain’t fork leather, 
I'll stick to the ground ontil I grow roots 
plumb down to Chiny.” 

Rumbling something deep in his chest, he 
hobbled to the hotel door. There he paused, 
stared queerly at the gambler over his 
shoulder and drawled in a low voice, “If 
you got you ary widder, I prophisy that this 
is goin’ to be a oncommon fine night for 
courtin’—’specially if she happens to live not 
less’n thirty to fo’ty mile from Tommy- 
hawk.” 

Midnight looked as innocent as a man 
with his face could look. “I ain’t got a 
widow to my name, but I aim to do some 
courtin’ regardless,” he said pointedly. “She 
lives right here in ‘Tomahawk, and she’s 
Mistah Trouble’s oldest gal.” 

Sidewinder grunted impatiently, and 
clumped away like a man with no more time 
to waste. 

As he was leaving, Blacksnake came hur- 
rying from Ryan’s Saloon. His crooked 
arms swung stiffly at his sides, and his sor- 
rowful eyes peered from beneath a floppy 
old Stetson that drooped in keeping with the 
dejected mustache below it. 

Midnight was amused by the thought, 
“Old Misery, a-hobblin’ through the dust on 
bow legs and high run-over heels.” 

The barber muttered a short greeting 
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while untying his horse, and clambered into 
the buggy without another word. The black 
reared in the shafts when backing out, and 
tried to whirl; then whisked the vehicle 
away in a cloud of dust. 

A moment later Sidewinder appeared at 
the door in a black coat with long skirts 
and a velvet collar. A new, black Stetson 
sat well on his large head, and a horse-hair 
chain dangled from an upper buttonhole to 
a lower pocket in his velvet vest. 

An old Colt with wood handles that ob- 
viously had been whittled out by hand, 
swung in a worn holster at his thigh. 

Midnight looked up with a sly grin, but 
said nothing. 

The storekeeper limped to the end of the 
porch, then halted and faced about as 
though he suddenly remembered something 
of importance. His deep voice was serious, 
“Yes, sah, as I was sayin’, it’s too damned 
bad ’bout Chuck.” 

“Shore is,” the gambler soberly agreed. 

“And you ain’t got no widder?” 

“Nary a widow.” 

Sidewinder regretfully shook his head, 
“On a night like this’n, widders is powerful 
handy critters. So ’long.” 

Waddling out to the sorrel, he swung into 
the saddle with the ease of much experi- 
ence. The horse whirled, and his body gave 
to its spirited lunge. He sat deep, his left 
leg straight and its foot shoved home in the 
stirrup: his right was bent, and its toe 
dangled in the hoop. 

In the Long Chance door stood Firefly. 
The sun touched her hair and made of it 
a brazen helmet; beneath it a face as cold 
as marble. She turned quickly back into 
the room, 


HE gambler smiled mirthlessly. 

On a patch of hard ground where 
ponies’ hooves had beaten away the dust be- 
neath the rack, a wasp with reddish wings 
was stinging to death a small, black cricket. 

Gazing meditatively at the winged mur- 
derer, Midnight reflected that if he read 
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sign accurately, there would be happenings 
before morning. So he glanced at the sun 
and wished it would hurry. 

It seemed to dip and sway and teeter on 
the horizon, delaying its departure as though 
it longed to stay and see the fun. On either 
side of it, clouds climbed out of the earth 
like black monsters intent upon swallowing 
and extinguishing the blazing sphere before 
proceeding upon some dreadful mission of 
their own. 

Presently the sun took fright and van- 
ished, leaving a world at the mercy of the 
monsters, 

The wasp sailed away with the cricket. 

‘Tomahawk went to supper. Up and down 
the street, practically the only signs of life 
were contented ponies dozing at the racks, 
or neglected ponies flirting their ears, fidget- 
ing, and casting hungry glances around for 
masters who were slow in coming. 

But Tomahawk sat down to eat without 
Slash Canton. He stayed by the window in 


the Longhorn, hunched over the table, a 
bottle and glass at his elbow. 

Midnight arose, yawned and stretched, 
and waved a hand at the window—snapping 
his fingers in the teeth of the wolf that 
dogged his trail. 

Slash sat motionless. 

Midnight cursed under his breath. Well, 
in the meantime, a fella better eat when he 
had a chance, 

Half an hour later the gambler cautiously 
crossed his unlighted room on the ground 
floor, and sat down near an open window 
with an unobstructed view. He saw the 
moon and stars engage in a valiant struggle 
with clouds for supremacy of the sky, and 
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he was pleased when the clouds rolled on 
to victory. He had things to do with the 
odds against him, and the darker the night 
the better. 

As far as Midnight was concerned, the 
mystery had ceased to exist. With no run- 
ning hither and yon, simply by saying little 
while using his sharp eyes and keen wits, he 
had gathered facts sufficient to solve it. 

And his plans were made. He was pre- 
pared to strike; but if his conclusions were 
accurate, the next move would be suggested 
by someone else—whether friend or enemy, 
he wasn’t sure. 

He hated to wait, but composed himself to 
do it. Upon a square of thin, rag carpet, he 
sat in an old rocking-chair that fortunately 
didn’t squeak. All -his senses were keyed 
to their keenest pitch as he gazed into the 
thick darkness, wishing that he dared to 
smoke. 

A gossipy breeze whispered secrets to the 
dry grasses and weeds outside his window, 
and he wanted to strangle it. A wolf was 
a-prowlin’ and other dangers at large in the 
night, and he had to listen. 

A lightning-bug floated past his window, 
and flashed its beacon in friendly salute. He 
hoped a nighthawk got it, for it made him 
think of Firefly. 

And he thought of her too often. 

A man who mingled with society from 
highest: to lowest, and had no delusions with 
respect to either; a cynical person wha 
stripped humanity of pretenses and abhorred 
hypocrisy, Midnight entertained no narrow 
prejudices against women who occupied Fire- 
fly’s station in life. He had seen them killed 
while courageously fighting in defense of 
their men; whether right or wrong, it made 
no difference to them. He had seen them 
forsake luxury and go into the wilderness, 
enduring privation and facing danger, work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with their men 
while carving homes from a rugged frontier; 
fit mates for savage men in a savage land. 
He had seen them secretly guiding the hands 
of men who got the glory for writing fron- 
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tier history. And looking into the future, 
Midnight saw many Fireflies as white-haired 
grandmothers, their children’s children play- 
ing about their knees, and memories of brave 
deeds and heroic sacrifices solacing their de- 
clining years. 

If he ever fell seriously in love, mused 
the gambler, more’n likely she’d be a smart, 
tricky little woman with heaps of nerve like 
Firefly—damn her! 


UDDENLY a foreign noise crept in to 
join the confidential whisper of the 
breeze. The grasses protested, betraying the 
stealthy progress of the intruder from the 
rear of the building toward Midnight's 
window. 

He held his breath. 

As though in a friendly attempt to expose 
the prowler, the moon shoved a feeble beam 

through a rift in the clouds; but the soft 
light quickly perished beneath an overwhelm- 
ing cave of darkness. 

The lightning-bug dived into a weed. 
From the depths of the foliage, it blinked 
like a cautious eye—watching and flashing 
a danger signal, 

The wolf a-prowlin’, or—! 

Creeping along the wall, the complaint of 
the grasses ended at the window. Midnight 
gathered his muscles and set his jaw. A hand 
materialized out of the black nowhere, and 
came to rest on the sill as lightly and silently 
as a moth. 

“Midnight!” 

The hand was small and white, and the 
voice as soft and timid as the breeze. 

He relaxed and knelt eagerly at the 
window. 

“Firefly!” 

Dressed in black, about her head and 
shoulders the girl held a shawl of some dark 
material that accentuated the whiteness of 
her face. Like a wary night-bird, fearful of 
enemies and poised for flight, she darted a 
stealthy glance, first at the street and then 
behind her, and pressed closer to the wall. 

He caught her hand and held it. 
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What—?” 

“Listen! Don’t talk.” Her words came 
tumbling out in breathless haste, scarcely 
above a whisper. “I may have to leave here 
before I’ve said what I want to say. If I do, 
will you meet me inside of an hour?” 

So that was her game! Midnight had 
been wondering how she would go about it. 
He swore to himself that she was there to 
trick him; to lead or send him into a fight. 
Figured she’d come to try it, and was glad 
she did; for she was his kind of woman— 
smart, nervy, pretty, and tricky as hell. 

“Certainly,” he answered. “Where?” 

Again she glanced furtively around, and 
her voice dropped even lower. “You'll have 
to walk. Go to that draw west of town. 
Turn left and follow it until you come to 
where the banks are high and close together. 
You can’t miss the place. Lots of pecans on 
both sides and a tall sycamore on the right 
bank. A short ways further up the draw a 
spring branch cuts in from the left. Follow 
it to a log shack. Takes about three-quarters 
of an hour to walk it from here. That’s all. 
Can you find it?” 

“Shore, if I have to. But why not come 
inside and talk as long as you please? Here, 
I'll lift you through the-——” 

She jerked away. “No! No! I’m almost 
sure somebody followed me.” 

Resting his elbows on the sill, he cocked 
his head to one side and looked down at her. 
She must have known he was laughing, 
although he did it silently. “That there 
excuse is so old and frazzled a fella can see 
through it, even on a dark night. But I don’t 
blame you, Firefly. Most women don’t need 
to be afraid of me, but you'd better figger 
I’m powerful dangerous.” 

Her chin came up, and he thought she 
stamped her foot. “Dangerous men are my 
meat! Will you let me do the talking?” 

“Talk.” 

Apparently Firefly didn’t know where to 
commence. She obviously cast about for 
words, so he asked a question: “Who was 
yo’ gun-totin’ friend with the flashy clothes, 
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over in the Comanche? I’ll swear that there 
fella could ha’nt me if I’d killed Kansas; 
looks enough like him.” 

“His brother,” she whispered. 

“Ubhbh-huh. Thought so.” 

Again the girl peered fearfully into the 
darkness behind her, and listened with rapt 
intensity. The town was strangely quiet; no 
shouting, and very little music. An occa- 
sional burst of laughter arose, then broke 
off suddenly. - 

“Im dyin’ to hear yo’ talk, Firefly,” he 
drawled softly. 

She turned quickly and came up on her 
toes, bringing her face close to his. Her hand 
gripped his wrist, and her breath brushed his 
cheek, “Midnight, they—they’re going to 
hang you tonight!” 

He laughed without a sound. 
Yo’—husband ?” 

The girl dropped back to her heels, and 
the shawl slipped from her head. “My— 
what?” she gasped. 

“Yo’ husband, Mistah Kansas,” he an- 
swered evenly, as though it were a matter 
of common knowledge. “Maybe you're 
smart to keep it quiet for business reasons, 
but if I was Kansas I’d be so all-fired proud 
Pd say ‘To hell with business’.” 

Firefly quickly got control of herself. 
“How did you find that out?” she demanded 
in a low, sharp voice. “Nobody around here 
knows it.” 

He chuckled softly. “By doin’ some fig- 
gerin? and a heap of guessin’. But you 
haven’t answered my question, Firefly. 
Reckon I’m sorta interested in that there 
hangin’.” 

Something rustled steathily away through 
the weeds behind the building. The girl 
audibly caught her breath, and crouched 
against the wall. 

“Jest a wolf a-prowlin’,” he told her 
grimly. 

“No! They’re watching me. I’ve got to 
go!” she whispered desperately. “Honest— 
will you meet me at the shack?” 

“Shore.” 


“Who? 
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She continued in a small, hesitant voice, 
“I—I may not be alone. Will you take a 
good look before you come into the shack, 
and Midnight—will you please be awful, 
awful careful?” 

“Tm the spookiest fella you ever saw.” 

Again Firefly stood on tip-toe and raised 
her face to his. The moon sent a shaft of 
light to reveal how beautiful she was with- 
out the worldly mask she habitually wore. 

“Kiss me—will you, Midnight?” 


CHAPTER VI 


BUZZARD MEAT 


HILE Midnight’s hand groped beneath 

the foot of the bed for his boot-jack, 
his mind struggled to revive the buoyant 
spirits with which he habitually took the 
trail of adventure. He wasn’t himself. Set- 
ting out to go feeling his way through a 
black night in an unfriendly country, with 
one danger dogging his foot-steps while he 
went to meet another, he should have felt 
an urge to whistle or hum a tune; but he 
didn’t. 

Hooking one boot in the notch, he held 
the jack down with the other and pulled 
with unnecessary vigor. Tight boots and high 
heels would have no place in tonight’s sav- 
age work. Stealth was demanded, and 
moccasins were the thing. And he grimly 
reflected that a breech clout and a head-dress 
of eagle feathers were better suited to his 
mood than the civilized clothing he wore. 

Damn the luck! She didn’t have to kiss 
him. 

He placed a gold piece on the wash-stand 
beside the tin basin, and left through the 
window. 

Convinced that Slash would have over- 
heard Firefly’s directions, for the time being 
Midnight had no fear of the knifer. Slash 
would lie in ambush on the trail to the 
shack. But there were others in Tomahawk 
who had reason to be concerned with his 
movements; so he went cautiously behind the 
buildings bordering the street, bedding roll 
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on his shoulder and saddle bags over his arm. 

Nearing the corral he paused to recon- 
noiter. No coming or going, and no voices. 
The popular loafing place was silent, except 
for the grinding of jaws and the occasional 
stamp of a hoof. Here and there from points 
‘ up the street, muffled sounds arose and com- 
bined to form a husky murmur; a town with 
a booming voice, trying to talk in whispers. 

A few minutes later the pudgy corral boss 
swung open the gate with movements that 
were unusually fast for him. The gambler’s 
demand for speed had a dangerous ring. 

And Lightnin-—Midnight’s big, black 
gelding—seemed to feel that every second 
counted, He went out tossing his head, and 
prancing, and doing his level best to dash 
away without concern for the pack horse 
at the end of a rope dallied about the horn. 

The draw ran west of town, so Midnight 
took the eastbound trail. Onward they went 
at a lively gait until he calculated darkness 
had swallowed them, and the sound of their 
going had passed beyond the range of in- 
quisitive ears; then he turned sharply to the 
right and circled back. 

As though blessed with sight in his hooves 
with which to avoid holes in the ground that 
sped beneath him, Lightnin’ swept across the 
prairie as fast as the led horse could travel. 
They passed abreast of Tomahawk. Lights 
blinked at them like bleary eyes, suspecting 
they were there and doing their damndest 
to find them. Presently there loomed up 
ahead, a blacker smudge in the thick dark- 
ness through which they plunged, and Mid- 
night grimly told himself that his real work 
was about to commence, 

Without guidance, Lightnin’ found a way 
through the timber enveloping the draw and 
trotted confidently into the open prairie be- 
yond it, Again they circled, swinging around 
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to the south and eventually approaching the 
draw at a point where it appeared to cut 
through a ridge. 

Recalling what Firefly had said about 
banks that were high and* steep, Midnight 
thought he wasn’t far from the tall syca- 
more, the spring branch, and the shack; and 
he would get there well ahead of the time 
she named. 

Reining into a slow walk, he sent the 
horses through knee-high grass with as little 
noise as possible. Somewhere in that black 
and secretive belt of timber was a man with 
a knife and a determination to kill him; and 
he thanked his luck for darkness to hide his 
movements until he reached cover. 

But his feeling of security was short-lived. 

Like former enemies uniting to perpetrate 
a malicious joke, the clouds liberated the 
moon and the moon released its pent-up 
energy in a sudden burst of light; a silvery 
deluge that swept away the illusion of dis- 
tance, and brought the trees very near. 

Midnight disappeared on the far side of 
his horse like a Comanche warrior. Off to 
the right a clump of sumac lifted its head 
out of a sag and seemed to beckon to him. 
He rode into it at a leisurely walk, hoping 
that a watcher in the draw might mistake 
the horses for riderless animals. 

There he swung to the ground in bushes 
that came well above his head, drew a long 
breath, and shook his fist at the moon. Ordi- 
narily he would have appreciated its joke, 
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greeted it with a laugh, and told it to go 
to hell, Tonight he cursed it viciously. 


HILE tying the horses, Midnight 

weighed his chances of having out- 
maneuvered Slash by circling and cutting 
back to the draw so near to the shack. He 
hoped the knifer was in ambush at some 
point farther down, but couldn’t be certain 
of it. Slash was a pretty slick customer, and 
might be over there in the edge of the trees 
—laughing up his sleeve and waiting for him 
to show himself. 

Standing stiffly at the border of the sumac 
he took stock of things. The air was never 
so still, or the moon so bright; just his luck. 
Should he undertake to walk or run to the 
draw, a man in the trees could pick him off 
without half trying. He’d have to crawl, 
and he hated the idea; but his better judg- 
ment told him to do it. Closing his eyes for 
a moment he held his breath and listened to 
the familiar song of the prairie night. No 
foreign note intruded, so he sank to the 
ground and started away. 

Squirming along like a great, black worm 
resolutely pursuing a fixed purpose, Mid- 
night felt every bit as defenseless as the 
worm. With no breeze to disturb the grass 
and thus disguise his progress through it, 
or cloud to cast a shadow over him, he imag- 
ined a man in the trees couldn’t help but 
see him; and he resisted a wild impulse to 
spring to his feet and make a zig-zagging 
run for it. Weeds and grass stood with 
drooping heads—tired and listless—as though 
exhausted by an almost endless battle with 
the wind; and when he disturbed their rest 
they complained in cracked voices that he 
knew could be heard for rods. A man in 
the trees would surely hear the racket. 
Close to the ground myriads of insects raised 
a metallic chorus so monotonous as to escape 
an inattentive ear—a blanket of sound on 
the surface of the prairie; and a narrow 
strip of tiny squeals and screeches, followed 
by silence, marked his passage over it. 

After covering what seemed to him a long 


distance, Midnight reached a small mound 
that was moist and cool and had the pleasing 
odor of fresh earth. A first-rate blind from 
which to examine the dark line of timber 
which appeared to have come no nearer, for 
all his crawling. Taking off his hat, he cau- 
tiously lifted his head to look. From the 
grass beyond the mound—almost in his face, 
it seemed—there arose a violent rustling and 
a sibilant hissing that made him flinch. 
Spread on the ground like a furry rug was 
an animal with a light streak from the tip 
of its pointed nose to the end of its stubby 
tail. A badger—that grand little fighter who 
could give away twice his weight and whip 
anything on the prairie; a fearless lord, 
armed with claws like knives, and ready to 
defend his castle against any intruder—re- 
gardless of size. 

Midnight cursed him and backed away. 

A few yards further along he came upon 
one of those deep, narrow trails carved in 
the face of the prairie by countless hooves 
of buffalo and cows marching in single file. 
Since it was wide and deep enough to hide 
him, he crawled into it—wishing that the 
damned thing quartered off toward the draw 
instead of running due north and south. 
Warm dust in the bottom of the path clung 
to his hands; his palms were damp. 

Looking south along the trail, he saw 
where it crossed a gentle sag that appeared 
to extend to the timber. Vegetation in there 
was taller and heavier, so he crawled through 
the dust toward it. Rounding an easy curve, 
he came face-to-face with Mother Polecat, 
taking her child for a walk in the moon- 
light. The kitten started in blank amaze- 
ment, but the mother knew exactly what to 
do. Her bushy tail swept forward and lay 
flat against her back, its long hair flowing 
down her sides. Bravely facing an enemy 
many times her size, she threw her hind- 
quarters into the air and balanced on her 
forepaws with an ease that a human acrobat 
might envy. 

Midnight scrambled out of the trail. 

Haste made him careless. Something 
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brushed his cheek, and stung in twenty 
places. He thoughtlessly dashed the thistle 
aside with an oath. Its downy blossom ex- 
ploded, and its tiny thorns retaliated by 
piercing his sleeve and burning like red-hot 
needles, Tenderly rubbing his arm, he 
thought angrily, “Plenty welts in the mawn- 
in’, if I live until mawnin’.” 

Smarting from the attack of the thistle, 
his fine black clothing covered with dust and 
his face smeared with it, the gambler crawled 
on—proceeding with greater caution as he 
neared the trees. While making his way 
around a spot where cows had bedded down 
and crushed the grass, a conviction suddenly 
struck him with startling force. Someone 
was watching him! He could feel eyes upon 
him. In vain he assured himself that such 
sensations were purely imaginative. What 
he could feel, he could feel! Pressing close 
to the earth with his ear against it, and his 
senses tuned to the highest pitch, he heard 
many strange noises—as though the grass 
roots were chattering in excitement and 
waiting for something to happen. The skin 
on his back crawled, a new experience. And 
he heard a footstep, as soft as a falling leaf; 
but he heard it. His hand darted to his 
holster, and he raised his head; and looked 
squarely into the round, inquiring eyes of 
an antelope! 

Lying where the cows had lain, blending 
into a black and silver background, and 
nailed to the spot by the insatiable curiosity 
of its kind—it was fascinated by this strange 
worm that burrowed through the grass so 
clumsily, But when the man moved quickly, 
the antelope sprang straight up and literally 
whirled in mid-air. The white patch on its 
rump heliographed a danger signal as this, 
the fastest creature on four legs, melted into 
the moonlight, 

Midnight got to his feet and walked 
leisurely to the timber. 

Nothing happened, and he wasn’t a bit 
surprised. 

Damned fool—he told himself—sneaking 
through the grass like a coyote, running from 
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badgers and skunks, and getting scared out 
of his hide by an antelope. Of course Slash 
wouldn’t be waiting for him this far up the 
draw. Even if he were, Canton was a knifer 
and wouldn’t shoot. Probably couldn’t hit 
anything if he did, 


IGURING that he had time to spare, 

Midnight stopped in the edge of the 
timber to get rid of some of the dust and 
burrs and to make sure that his guns were 
not fouled. Sitting at the base of a tree, 
he unloaded his six-shooters, tried the action, 
and reloaded them; and while morosely pick- 
ing sand-burrs from his clothing, he reflected 
upon the vast number of groundless fears 
that haunt folks all the way from the breast 
to Boot Hill. 

Now that he had pulled himself together, 
mused the gambler, all the sourds that 
reached his ears promised security and ac- 
claimed the joy of living. From where he 
supposed the spring branch to be, came the 
sonorous booming of a frog—five times re- 
peated; a big-mouthed, loud-talking, rollick- 
ing fellow, no doubt. Away off in the trees 
a jealous old barred owl awoke the echoes 
in competition with the frog, but he couldn’t 
even tie the frog. Near at hand a screech 
owl lifted his quavering voice in a weird 
complaint because he couldn’t make as much 
noise as the others, but he should fret. In 
his day he had caused more cussing and stood 
more hair on end than both of them together. 

Down the draw a way dead leaves rustled 


and a twig cracked; just a deer or some- 
thing, thought Midnight. 

He went on tenderly picking sand-burrs 
from his tight broadcloth trousers. Some of 
the pesky things had dug plumb through and 
grabbed a-hold of the hide. Next time he 
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went traipsin’ around on his belly, damned 
if he didn’t wear a buckskin suit. 

Again came that cautious rustling; much 
nearer this time—very near, in fact. Another 
antelope, maybe. Curious little critters. Get- 
ting killed off fast, and curiosity was mostly 
to blame for it. He’d give this one the sur- 
prise of its life, just to get even. 

Careful not to move quickly and scare the 
antelope, he scraped his back against the bole 
of the tree in an effort to dislodge some dry 
ragweed leaves that had crawled down his 
neck to a point between his shoulder blades. 
But he merely succeeded in crushing the 
scratchy things, and scattering the pieces so 
as to torment a greater area of skin, 

Suddenly he stopped dead still. His ribs 
rose and fell, his thin nostrils expanded, and 
he sniffed the air, 

A breeze had escaped from the place 
where the winds were imprisoned and come 
creeping up the draw, exploring every se- 
cluded nook in the timber, collecting the 
choice scents of the earth and bringing them 
along. 

And the breeze had a whiskey breath! 

A burst of savage energy surged through 
Midnight’s sinewy body, but he clamped his 
— jaws and sat motionless. For he remembered 
in the nick of time that he mustn’t shoot. 
Have to find another way to get the best 
of Slash. He hated fighting knives, never 
carried one, and said no gentleman should. 
But he reckoned a knife would come in right 
handy now. 

Damned hard to just sit there, doing noth- 
ing, while half-expecting to get eight or ten 
inches of steel between the ribs at any mo- 
ment. But he had to let the ornery cuss 
come within striking distance. 

The breeze flowed lazily past, and its 
whiskey breath grew steadily stronger. Mid- 
night gathered his muscles. Moonlight fil- 
tered through the sparse branches and leaves 
of his tree from a point somewhat behind 
him, silhouetting ghostly shapes that danced 
over him and on the ground around him. 
Into this group of dancing figures slowly 
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crept a hulking phantom—swallowing those 
that failed to escape it; a shadow stalking 
and devouring its prey. 

In a flash Midnight knew the knifer was 
almost upon him, With what seemed like 
one movement, he sprang suddenly erect, 
spun around, whipped out a gun, and jabbed 
its muzzle full into Canton’s teeth. Aimed 
at his throat, the blow missed its mark by 
inches. 

The wiry killer swayed backward from 
the waist, but his feet gave no ground. His 
hat flew off, and the moon painted weird 
shadows over the deep sockets where his eyes 
blazed wickedly. His lips were torn, and 
drew back in a savage grin that uncovered 
a gap where teeth had been. 

Caught unawares, Slash nevertheless threw 
the knife with the speed of a diving hawk. 
Midnight had no time to dodge the blade 
or ward it off. He couldn’t even see it, and 
scarcely felt the razor edge cut a shallow 
gash across the muscle where his neck joined 


his shoulder. The fact that Canton was 
dazed was all that saved him, and he 
knew it. 

Slash was lightning fast. In a twinkling 
his spidery arm swept up for the knife at 
the back of his neck. Instantly Midnight 
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sensed that he was about to die or go on 
living, with a fractional second to decide 
the issue. To hell with the noise! He lunged 
far out and low to the ground like a fencer. 
His gun was a foil that exploded the instant 
it touched the knifer’s shirt. 

A muffled crash rolled up and down the 
draw. The frog’s stentorian voice boomed 
an accompaniment. Canton bent double, ran 
staggering backward, and measured his 
length on the ground. A thread of smoke 
and the smell of burning wool arose from 
a spot that smoldered in his shirt. Beneath 
it, blackened skin was visible. 

The breeze drifted lazily past, and its 
whiskey breath grew steadily weaker. 


IDNIGHT darted away like a fleeing 

shadow. Uncertain whether the report 
of his gun was sufficiently muffled to arouse 
no curiosity, or whether the frog’s booming 
call had disguised it, he aimed to take nò 
chances upon having his way blocked by men 
coming to investigate. He proposed to get 
as close to the shack as possible before they 
started, if they did. 

Taking to the open prairie at the very 
edge of the timber, he ran swiftly to the 
crest of the ridge. The tall sycamore caught 
his eye. Its branches sagging above a white 
trunk, it stood at the brink of a steep bank 
and gazed pensively down into the draw like 
a brooding ghost. 

With scarcely a pause the gambler hur- 
ried on to where the bank sloped easily, and 
went quickly to the bottom through a growth 
of slender pecans, The spring branch cut in 
at a point almost directly opposite. Grimly 
resolved to shoot it out with anyone who 
tried to stop him, he took no time to recon- 
noiter. Going ahead as swiftly as the under- 
growth and indifferent light would permit, 
he soon discovered the shack—squatting un- 
der a cut bank near the spring at the source 
of the little stream. 

Through cracks where the chinking was 
gone in the sides of the crude log cabin, and 
between the boards over its windows, dim 
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light was visible. Midnight’s heart beat a 
little faster.’ An open lean-to against the 
back of the place looked inviting, and he 
slipped cautiously from bush to bush toward 
it. A few yards away, he crawled beneath 
a screen of mustang grape vines to catch 
his breath and listen. 

A restless horse tongued a bit and stamped 
somewhere beyond the cabin; and from in- 
side it came the mumble of voices. Midnight 
listened. with savage exultation. He neither 
could distinguish words, nor identify the 
speakers; but those voices marked the end 
of the trail. 

And Firefly wasn’t there. Hell, no! She’d 
never intended to meet him. Just a smart, 
tricky little woman, figuring to make him 
pull her chestnuts out of the fire. And he 
aimed to do it, too, simply because it suited 
his own plans. An instant later he admitted 
to himself that more’n likely he’d have done 
it regardless, ’cause Firefly was pretty, and 
had heaps of nerve, and he— 

But damn it all! She didn’t have to kiss 
him. 

The gambler reloaded the gun that had 
killed Slash Canton. No telling how many 
shots he’d need before he got away from that 
cabin. Having failed to discover any sign 
of a guard, he concluded that those inside 
must feel mighty sure of themselves. Evi- 
dently his shot hadn’t disturbed them. Prob- 
ably mistook it for the frog, and he mentally 
thanked that noisy gentleman, 

A breath of air shook the leaves on sur- 
rounding bushes and trees, and under cover 
of their soft rustle Midnight ran swiftly 
from the vines to the lean-to. While he 
crouched there for an instant, a tingle of 
satisfaction rippled through him. The back 
door was unfastened and almost ajar; and 
at eye level in the wall of the cabin light 
crept through a crack between the logs. He 
looked, and saw exactly what he had ex- 
pected to see. 

From its place on the windowsill, a flut- 
tering candle sent its timid rays to touch the 
craggy face of one, and the mournful counte- 
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nance of the other—Sidewinder and Black- 
snake! 


ITTING on his heels against the wall, 
frowning at the floor, Sidewinder no 
longer wore the innocuous expression of) a 
simple old man and quaint philosopher. His 
was the hard, cruel face of the outlaw leader 
—the real boss of Tomahawk; the man who 
planned crimes and supervised their execu- 
tion; a clever hypocrite who looked so harm- 
less to strangers, and inspired fear in the 
minds of all who knew him for what he 
really was. The stoop to his shoulders had 
magically disappeared; they were broad and 
powerful. His boot heels were of uniform 
height. Midnight noted this fact with a 
touch of pride, for it proved the accuracy of 
his deductions, That supposedly-crooked leg 
first betrayed the old-timer when it kicked 
at the dog and flipped out straight; and later 
when its foot didn’t reach the stirrup, sug- 
gesting that the two stirrups were of equal 
length. 

Hunkered down near Sidewinder was the 
man who claimed he hadn’t crossed leather 
in six years and wouldn’t let anyone ride his 
horse; yet the animal bore saddle marks of 
unmistakably recent origin. A mighty clever 
fellow, fit to be Sidewinder’s segundo. The 
gambler idly wondered where Blacksnake 
cached his buggy when he shed the skin of 
an honest barber and took to the outlaw 
trail, 

They were waiting for someone—no doubt 
about it—but Midnight could merely guess 
who it was. He knew, however, that Firefly 
had decoyed him there for the purpose of 
meeting these two outlaws—a meeting which 
she hoped and believed would result in a 
fight. Since she didn’t know why he came 
to Tomahawk, and could have no reason for 
thinking that he had anything against Side- 
winder and Blacksnake, he concluded she 
must know that something would transpire 
there in the shack which would “tell him 
that the old-timer was behind the attempt 
on his life, And he mentally took off his 


hat to Firefly for haying the brains to figure 
all this out so smoothly. 

Midnight knew the smart thing would 
be to rampse in there and settle matters 
right away, then get back to his horses-—if 
still on his feet. But he wanted to learn 
what was in the wind, and, if possible, the 
cause of the feud between Firefly and Side- 
winder, It might throw additional light 
upon the lawless conditions that were 
troubling Cap'n Hank. Moreover, he had 
a hungry curiosity of his own. 

The two old-timers hadn’t said a word 
since Midnight arrived, and he wished they 
would talk. Blacksnake’s sad eyes were fixed 
upon the opposite wall, while his jaws medi- 
tatively massaged their cud; and Side- 
winder’s forefinger thoughtfully traced mys- 
terious lines in the dust with which the dirt 
floor was carpeted. 

At length Blacksnake spoke up: “Durned 
slick idee, séndin’ word to the boys to go on 
to the Cross N and let Injun Jim fetch him 
here all by hisself. What folks don’t know 
ain’t likely to cause ’em no misery.” 

“Mmmm-huh. And that there redskin is 
mighty nigh as gabby as a snubbin’ post,” 
drawled Sidewinder without looking up. 
“But he shore knows a heap of ways to cure 
the lockjaw when other folks has got it.” 

Blacksnake chuckled and it sounded like a 
cackle. “Calc’late this here ranny may be 
a-sufferin’ with it?” 

“Cain’t never tell, but I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised.” 

The barber’s jaws struck a faster gait. 
“I allow I'd git a sight mo’ fun out’n what’s 
due to happen tonight if I knowed where- 
abouts that there damned tinhawn is at.” 

OR the moment Sidewinder seemed to 

be principally interested in arranging 
the tails of his coat over his thighs so as to 
keep it off the floor. “Course it don’t never 
pay to be daid shore ’bout tinhawns and 
sech,” he cautiously declared, “but I got a 
purty good idee what he’s up to.” 

“Ts that a fact?” 
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“Yep,” 

“Reckon he’s a-settin’ in a game some- 
wheres,” ventured Blacksnake. 

Sidewinder’s ponderous head nodded slow- 
ly. “Mmmm-huh. A-dealin’ ’em off’n the 
bottom to Old Satan, more’n likely.” 

The barber’s jaws stopped in mid-stride. 

Sidewinder went on solemnly, “So if you 
hear tell that hell’s a-gittin’ hotter, you can 
jest betcha Midnight has done win her— 
lock, stock, and bar’l—and he’s a pilin’ on 
mo’ wood.” 

Flabbergasted plenty, but no more than 
half-convinced, Blacksnake stared doubtfully 
at his partner. “Then he’s gone and com- 
mitted suicide for sartin. Outside of you, 
they ain’t a livin’ soul in Tommyhawk that 
could———” 

“Slash Canton.” 

“Oh! That makes a heap of difference.” 

“You see it’s like this,” drawled Side- 
winder complacently. “Furst off, I’m power- 
ful suspicious of that there slick-lookin’ 
jasper “cause he keeps everybody else a-jab- 
berin’ fit to kill and don’t do no talkin’ his- 
self; so I sicked Slash onto him jest to watch 
hiro. Then when Chuck wasted his loop, I 
up and told Slash to carve Mistah Midnight 
a-plenty soon as ever it got dark. Been dark 
for quite a spell now.” 

With his head thrust out and teetering at 
the end of a wrinkled neck like a starving 
buzzard clacking its beak over a prospective 
meal, Blacksnake hugged his knees and 
chuckled. “And he done swore he’d git him 
a shave in the mawnin’, a-settin’ up. Huh! 
I'll shave his corpse with a dull razor and 
no lather, so help me!” 


E had seen the time, mused Midnight, 
when it would’ve been fun to listen 
while those old scoundrels discussed his de- 
mise and the treatment of his remains; but 
tonight he was in no mood for such grisly 
levity. Damned if he’d wait another minute. 
He tried his guns to make certain that 
they slid effortlessly from their well-oiled 
holsters, looked at the sagging door and 
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wondered whether it would swing open 
easily, or jam and have to be forced open— 
then breathed an oath and cautiously crept 
back into deeper shadows. 

From the upper end of the spring branch 
came the sound of approaching riders! 

“Here come Jim,” he heard Blacksnake 
remark pleasantly. 

“Mmmm-huh. And he ain’t alone,” casu- 
ally observed Sidewinder. 

Blacksnake’s droll voice was mirthful. 
“Pears like I’m due to be a powerful busy 
barber in the mawnin’. Reckon I'll git me 
a early start by lamplight so’s to shave ’em 
befo’ they whiskers stiffen up.” 

“Might be a good idee,” drawled Side- 
winder. “Which reminds me—I’Il set the 
boys to diggin’ befo’ sunup, ‘cause it’s 
damned hot on Boot Hill these days.” 

“Taint good buryin’ weather, for a 
fact.” 

Backed into the lean-to as far as possible, 
Midnight crouched there until he heard the 
newcomers dismount before the cabin. A 
gruff order in a low voice was answered by 
a curse, and the front door slammed violent- 
ly open. Again peering through the crack, 
he saw a man stumble over the threshold and 
stagger into the room. Injun Jim’s bulky 
form was close behind him. 

In spite of clothing that was torn and 
dusty, and blood that matted his yellow hair, 
Midnight recognized Firefly’s fancy gunman 
—Kansas’ brother. Evidently hurt, his arms 
bound, and utterly helpless, the young fellow 
nevertheless looked his captors in the eye in 
a way that aroused the gambler’s admiration 
and caught his sympathy. 

And Firefly came in for her share of 
credit. She had outfigured Sidewinder, go- 
ing and coming. Must have a spy in the 
enemy’s camp. The light that escaped be- 
tween the logs glinted in Midnight’s long, 
narrow eyes. And she sure as hell had known 
how he’d feel when he saw ’em dragging in 
the man who saved his life. But he could 
afford to wait a little longer, just to see 
what it was all about. 
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Injun Jim stepped aside to the wall, folded 
his arms, and stood motionless. His dark 
face was greasy with perspiration that rose 
to the surface and clung there, and his 
snaky eyes fixed upon the outlaw leader with 
an inquiring look. 

Sidewinder got slowly to his feet, looking 
a head taller and inches broader as a dan- 
gerous outlaw than he did as a harmless 
business man. He inspected the gunman 
from head to foot with quiet animosity; a 
leisurely glance that was all the more fero- 
cious because of its tranquility. 

“A while back,” he began, “I told you 
and Kansas that I could make somethin’ 
out’n you if you’d gimme half a chance, 
and now I’m fixin’ to do it. Buzzard meat.” 

His voice retained its deep resonance and 
his words fell slowly, clothed in the solemn- 
ity and finality: of a judge pronouncing 
sentence, 

The young man paled slightly, but his 
chin was firm and his eyes steady. “Oh 
shore!” he retorted with heavy sarcasm, “And 
this makes twice I done told you to go to 
hell.” 

Midnight wanted to slap him on the back. 

Sidewinder affected not to hear. As 
though each word had to be chosen with ex- 
treme care, he continued even more slowly: 
“Figgerin’ that there red-headed woman is 
so allfired smart, you back her play against 


me, so you cain’t help but lose. Why you 
pore ignoramus—her cards is marked and I 
can read ’em better’n she can. Behaves like 
she’s been to a camp meetin’ and got re- 
ligion all of a sudden, ’cause she aims to 
make a circuit rider out’n Kansas and he’ll 


be a-preachin’ hell’s fire and brimstone to 
sinners befo’ long, if she has her way. Nat- 
urally she figgers that me and my boys has 
got to be blasted plumb off’n the earth befo’ 
she can do it, ‘cause we know too much 
about him.” 

The young fellow swore in disgust. 
“Huh! If she wanted to git shed of you, 
she’d jest send for the Rangers. Betcha 
they lick they chops every time they think 
of you.” 

Sidewinder nodded slowly and with un- 
perturbed dignity. “She dassn’t holler for 
the Rangers, cause they got Kansas on the 
list. So she up and sent over to The Na- 
tions for Smoky Turner and his bunch to 
come wipe us out, and you're one of ’em. 
Buzzard meat—jest buzzard meat.” 


HIS accusation plainly caught the gun- 
man by surprise. Midnight sensed it 
and knew that Sidewinder also saw it, for 
he quickly took advantage of the situation. 
“Not that it makes a hell of a lot of dif- 
ference to me,” he went on in the same 
level voice, “but I’m kinda curious ’bout 
when Smoky and his bunch figgers to hit 
Tommyhawk. Got any idee?” 

“N-no! Don’t even know Smoky Turner.” 

“Shore?” 

The gunman clamped his jaws. Injun 
Jim shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other. 

Sidewinder’s hand rested on his hip above 
the handle of his gun. “Daid shore?” 

No answer. 

Injun Jim’s eyes moved restlessly behind 
their lids like balls of polished ebony. 

Sidewinder glanced at him and drawled 
lazily, “Jim, d’you reckon you could sorta 
help this here jasper to ontangle his idees 
and onloose his tongue?” 

Injun Jim’s hands dropped to his sides 
and he came away from the wall with an 
eager step. “How! Got wood. Got knife. 
Got fire. Get splinters. He talk.” 

The gunman’s lips turned pale. 
moistened them. 


He 
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Midnight again tried his guns in their 
holsters, and measured the distance to the 
door. Three yards or less, and nothing in 
the way. Turning back for a final survey 
of the room, he glued his eye to the crack 
between the logs. 

And witnessed a tableau he’d never for- 
get: the candle on the window, fluttering as 
though frightened by what it saw or ex- 
pected to see; Blacksnake coiled down against 
the wall, methodically stropping a bowie 
knife on his boot, and wearing a grin that 
exposed big gums and old snags; Injun Jim 
gripping the captive’s arm with one hand 
and holding a knife in the other, while gaz- 
ing at Sidewinder with hungry expectancy; 
the tall gunman, bloody and haggard, but 
with a hard jaw and eyes that blazed de- 
fiantly above the pouches of bruised flesh 
beneath them; and the craggy profile of the 
outlaw leader, stern and dangerous and as 
barren of human sympathy as the stone it so 
closely resembled. 

While Midnight looked for an instant at 
the bizarre scene, it changed so swiftly as 
to defeat any attempt to foresee the action. 
A man who gave the impression that never 
in all his life had he moved swiftly, Side- 
winder suddenly became the personification 
of speed gone mad. His gun flashed up in 
the fastest draw Midnight had ever seen, 
and it seemed to drive a lance of flame be- 
tween the logs—full into his eyes! 


HE gambler staggered. The upper half 
of his face felt as if partially torn away 
—fire gnawing into all that remained. Both 
hands flew to his eyes. His eyeballs were on 
fire, and his lids lined with hot sand. Blood 
crept down his temples and cheeks, beneath, 
between, and over his fingers; it too, was 
hot. He took his hands away. The light 
at the crack had gone. Again his hands flew 
to his eyes. And again he took them away 
—slowly, fearfully. The light had not re- 
turned! 
Blind! Good God! 
Dazed and stunned by the shock, the con- 
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viction strangled him and he nearly choked 
out the word—“Blind!” His head tottered 
weakly from side to side as he tested his eyes 
against an almost impenetrable mist, shot 
with tongues of flame—blue, orange, red. 
He threw out a hand to steady himself. The 
pain alone was enough to blind him, and it 
sapped his strength. 

Through the roaring and screeching in- 
side his skull, he barely heard Sidewinder’s 
voice. “Got him, by God! Saw light a-glis- 
tenin’ in his eyes through that there crack.” 

And he thought, “Light—hell! Ain’t no 
mo’ light.” 

Senseless panic held sway over him for the 
briefest instant, then Midnight’s cold nerve 
hastened to his rescue. Thoughts were born 
in his splitting head, lived out their tumul- 
tuous lives, and died with incredible rapid- 
ity; and, as a measure of sanity returned, 
vague objects materialized in the mist. The 
corner of the cabin, a clump of bushes—but 
darkness threatened to engulf them again, so 
he’d have to hurry. Had a job to finish, a 
debt to pay. Couldn’t see that damned door, 
but he knew where to find it. 

Midnight tripped over the sill, plunged 
into the cabin, and went down. But he went 
down shooting faster than he had ever shot 
before. The blasts from his guns seemed to 
lift the roof. He lay prone, and cursed, and 
hurled lead at indistinct figures that bobbed 
and staggered through the mist. 

“Caught ’em nappin’, Got ten shots. 
Shake ’em all out. Empty these damned Colts 
and throw ’em away. Last gunfight. Blind 
as a bat!” 

Fired at the instant the door swung open, 
his first bullet sent Sidewinder reeling away. 
His second killed the outlaw leader while 
still on his feet. Blacksnake threw his knife. 
The gambler’s fall saved him. The barber 
tottered to his feet a dying man, hit as he 
came up. When Midnight lunged in, Fire- 
fly’s gunman threw himself against Injun 
Jim and they went down together. The In- 
dian rolled clear and lumbered toward the 
front door, A bullet overtook him and flung 
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him against the wall. His bulky body sagged 
slowly to the floor. 

Midnight’s guns snapped on empty car- 
tridges. One after the other, he viciously 
sent them spinning at the dark lumps out 
there in the mist. It was thicker now and 
harder to see through. He didn’t even try. 
The smoke made his eyes hurt worse than 
ever, and he closed them tightly. His head 
sank to his crossed arms, and he lay face- 
down on the floor, 

A thin, mournful voice broke the silence, 
mumbling deliriously, each word coming 


fainter. “Shave ’em—befo’ and after—kill- 


i 

Blacksnake, dying whimsically ! 
most envied the man. 

“Godamighty! Some shootin’ !” 

Firefly’s gunman. He’d forgotten the gun- 
man. “Sorry if I hit you,” he muttered 
without lifting his head, “But—but I 
couldn’t see—very good.” 

“Nary a scratch,” came the hearty an- 
swer. “And it was more’n worth the chances 
I took. Fella, them Colts of your’n jest 
naturally went plumb loco. Git hurt bad?” 

“I’m—somethin’ in my eyes, that’s all.” 


He al- 


“Bully! TIl snake it out pronto,” said 
the gunman. “Jest make a light and unloose 
my hands. When old Sidewinder cut down 
on you, he done blowed the candle plumb 
out.” 

Midnight jerked his head up, and peered 
at the window where the candle ought to be. 
Hell’s fire! Never once thought about the 
candle, Course itd go out. He clawed at 
his clothes for a match, found one, dropped 
it, and groped for another. Damned fingers 
were all thumbs. 

At length the sulphur spluttered, and 
fried, and flared up. He shielded it lovingly 
with his hands, They trembled when he lit 
the candle, 

“By dogies, he mighty nigh scalped yuh!” 
exclaimed the gunman. 

Midnight scarcely heard. He looked joy- 
fully around the cabin, and comprehension 
dawned upon him. A bullet that missed its 
mark—plowed between the logs and through 
the chinking, driving dust into his eyes and 
splinters into his forehead. So the mist was 
nothing but a curtain of tears, blood, and 
pain. 

His eye fell upon his guns. Hell of a way 
to treat a damned fine pair of Colts! 
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First a Beachcomber, then a Chinese Schooner, Then a Coast 
Guard Ship—All Landing by Night at Jim Breamer’s Island 


PIRATE PEARLS 
By CAPTAIN FREDERICK MOORE 


‘Author of “Trade Heads,’ “Gunfire at Battle Island,” etc. 


ENLOW moved furtively along 

the beach among the palms be- 

low the plantation house. He 

knew that Anne Breamer was 

watching him with field glasses 
from behind blossoming vines on the ve- 
randa. When Fenlow saw her, for brief 
intervals as she crossed the head of the steps, 
she was carrying a rifle. 

Fenlow knew his danger. It was not 
Anne Breamer’s rifle that he feared, but 
Tua, the big Malay who was boss of the 
house servants. By dark Tua would prob- 
ably sneak beachward with his naked parang. 

Anne’s father had left the island a few 
days before for Lantu Vanna, sixty miles 
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away, in a desperate attempt to raise money. 
He was almost bankrupt. His copra prices 
did not pay the native labor for picking the 
nuts. So Anne was alone except for house 
servants, as all the plantation field workers 
had been discharged. > 

As he walked the beach, Fenlow was 
watching for the Heavenly Justice. That 
was Chi Lun’s schooner. But Fenlow was 
not alone—two men were hidden in the 
plantation boat house. They intended to 
use Breamer’s old coast guard whaleboat 
for a dangerous job. 

The three white men were afraid that 
Anne Breamer would learn of the plan they 
had for the night. Tua might warn Chi 
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Lun by signal. The old Chinese bought 
pearls from the skippers of pearling luggers. 
The Heavenly Justice, on her way to Singa- 
pore with a fortune in pearls, was expected 
to anchor off the plantation. That was 
known by men in the fleet. Fenlow and the 
two men with him had accurate information. 

It was a little before sundown when the 
Heavenly Justice appeared off the point. Chi 
Lun would anchor off the plantation for the 
night—and a coast guard cutter would be 
close behind. The sly old Chinese was being 
watched by the government. 

Fenlow moved up through the palm grove. 
The sun was near the horizon, sullenly red, 
frying against the sky. For a beachcomber, 
the young man was well clad. His white 
suit was rumpled, his old shoes had swamp 
mud on them, his helmet was rain-streaked, 
and he needed a shave. 

There were no field workers. Nuts lit- 
tered the grove. The jungles were beginning 
to encroach upon the padi fields. Fenlow 
gave little heed to these signs of threatened 
ruin. He walked straight up toward the 
steps*of the house. 

Anne Breamer, cool and trim in a white 
linen suit and a straw hat, appeared with the 
rifle. Her dark eyes peered out, her face 
crinkled against the burning red of the sky 
as she gazed at Fenlow. 

Sweeping the helmet from his head, Fen- 
low stopped. “You're Miss Breamer?” he 
asked. 

“I am. What are you doing on this is- 
land ?” 

“My name’s Fenlow. Thought I might 
ask the favor of having you signal for a 
coast guard cutter to take me away.” He 
glanced at the mast at the corner of the 
veranda, with signal halyards falling from 
the tiny blocks of the yard. 

“There’s no cutter in sight.” 

“Commander Carson’ll be along soon— 
he’s following that Chinese schooner. See 
her? Just rounding the point.” 

She moved a little to get a view through 
the trees in the direction he pointed. 


“Oh, the Heavenly Rest!” she said. 
“Maybe he’d take you to some port.” 

“No chance, miss.” 

“How'd you get on the island?” 

“Down the beach beyond the taro swamp. 
Jim Odley’s trepang boat put me ashore.” 

“Jim Odley knows better than to put 
strangers ashore here—he could be arrested 
for that.” She plainly felt relieved at the 
news, for all her asperity, because she knew 
well enough that Odley would not put a 
dangerous man ashore. Still, she knew that 
beachcombers were full of tricks. 

“Well, yes, it’s against the law,” said 
Fenlow. “Commander Carson’ll arrest me, 
but I want to get to Lantu Vanna.” 

“You were wise to come up. My Ma- 
lays might go down and kill you after dark. 
Had ‘anything to eat during the day?” 

“Nothing but some wild bananas—and 
they’re bitter.” 

Anne laid her rifle against the railing. 
“Better come up and have a bite while you 
wait for the cutter—if you'll be kind enough 
to light those signal lanterns and run ’em 
up. White, red, white, that’s the cutter 
call.” 

He moved toward the mast. “Thanks, 
miss. I don’t want to worry you.” 

“Im not worried. Jim Odley knows 
enough about our business to know that 
there’s nothing valuable about this place. 
My father’s in Lantu Vanna, Jim ought to 
know that, too.” She spoke to Tua. The 
big Malay left by the end steps for the cook 
house. He shot a glance of disapproval at 
Fenlow, and hurried away. The young man 
noted the big parang, sheathed between 
strips of bamboo, on the powerful Malay’s 
shoulder, 


NNE was clearing books and papers 
from a small table when Fenlow went 

to the veranda. She gestured him to a chair 
near an open kajang. His eyes caught an ob- 
ject hanging close to the open edge of the 
attap wall—a belt with ammunition and a 
pair of holstered revolvers. They were with- 
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in easy reach, and he would need them for 
the night’s work. 

“I heard Odley say something about your 
father being away, miss. And Oldey said 
that if I mentioned him, you wouldn’t be 
nervous.” 

“It was Odley’s name that brought you 
to supper.” She sat back against the house 
wall, 

Tua came with a tray. There was a glass 
pitcher full of yellow liquid, fish, bread and 
coffee. Fenlow covertly studied the Ma- 
lay. He had enough Chinese blood to cut 
his eyes slantwise—and Chinese brains be- 
hind his black eyes. He looked like a 
Straits-born half-blood, who could pass him- 
self off as pure Malay. 

Fenlow lifted the filled glass. “Your 
health, miss! You're treating me a lot bet- 
ter than I’m entitled to.’ He drank the 
glass empty. 

She smiled. “You can’t be very danger- 
ous, if you’re out of Odley’s boat.” 

“I’m not so sure. Three months on the 
beach have put me in a mean frame of 
mind, Fact is, I’d turn pirate for a lot less 
than you’d suspect.” He began to eat. 

Tua stood behind Fenlow. The three of 
them watched Chi Lun run up to her an- 
chorage. The schooner had many Chinese 
on her decks—a far bigger crew than the 
average vessel of her size. 

“Why’s Commander Carson following old 
Chi Lun?” she asked. 

“Tf you had a pearl worth five hundred 
dollars and you had to sell it to Chi Lun for 
fifty—or be killed the next time you put 
foot ashore—you wouldn’t like it.” 

“Father says Chi Lun’s not so bad as he’s 
painted. He says that story of the pearlers 
of how Chi Lun has ’em murdered unless 
they sell to him at his own price, is all moon- 
shine.” 

“Maybe—but he’s got about a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of pearls aboard 
now, so the gossip is. Odley has been along 
with the fleet the last couple of months.” 

“One fat old Chinese!” she protested. 
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“Pearlers are tough men, and he couldn’t 
rob them.” 

“They say he’s got powerful Chinks be- 
hind him—and secret agents in every island 
port, to kill for him or swear to anything. 
Why, he even carries a Chink lawyer with 
him.” 

She laughed. 
about him.” 

“Oh, just gossip.. They say, too, that he’s 
got Bias Bay pirates for a crew. They 
learned their trade from their great grand- 
fathers in China. Bad Chinks, anyhow, 
with Chi Lun.” 

They saw the Heavenly Justice let go her 
anchor a few hundred yards off the boat 
house. Darkness dropped swiftly. An an- 
chor light glimmered from Chi Lun’s fore- 
stay. The breeze was shifting. There was 
a smell of rain. The wet monsoon was 
nearly ready to break. The night would 
be dark with an overcast sky. 


“You seem to know a lot 


Tua began to clear the dishes. Anne 
handed Fenlow a box of cigarettes. He 
struck a match and lit one. The only gleam 
of light from the house came from the lan- 
terns hanging from the yardarm over the 
eaves. 

Tua departed with his tray for the kitch- 
en. Fenlow pushed his chair back against 
the wall near the open kajang where he 
could reach the revolvers on the belt. 

“How long were you with Jim Odley’s 
boat?” ; 

“Long enough to run a couple of loads 
of opium to the southern islands.” 

“Does he smuggle opium—-really ?” 
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“The coast guard think so.” Fenlow was 
watching the light of Chi Lun’s schooner. 
There were several flashes from a port hole. 
Swinging his eyes to the cook house, Fenlow 
saw the big square of an open kajang sud- 
denly illumined. ‘Tua walked across the 
opening with a lamp—and crossed three 
times. l 

“There’s the cutter!” said Anne, 
the palms of the point.” 

“You're right—those are her mastheads. 
She'll show her red as she clears the rocks 
of the point. There’s my steel bedroom 
coming.” 

“Will Carson lock you up?” 

“Sure. And it'll be a hot night.” 

She rose. “PFI have Tua fetch another 
pitcher of fruit drink.” She went to the end 
of the veranda and called an order to the 
Malay. 

Fenlow moved swiftly. He plucked the 
belt and revolvers from the hook of the 
inner wall and tossed them into the soft 
earth in the darkness at the side of the 
steps, 


“Over 


$ 
`A NNE returned and they watched the cut- 
ter steaming past the point with her 
bright ports rolling to the side swells, There 
were a few sharp toots from her whistle to 
acknowledge the call lanterns. They heard 
the roar of a power launch as the cutter 
backed to her anchor. 

A reflector lamp hung from a staunchion. 
Fenlow struck the match and lit it when 
Anne opened the lamp case. A beam of 
brilliance struck down the path toward the 
little jetty in front of the house. 

In a few minutes a searchlight illumined 
the small dock, Then came the tramp of 
hurrying feet over the planking. Pres- 
ently a white figure came striding up the 
steps. 

Anne had spoken to somebody in an end 
room. Lights appeared, and Fenlow saw 
two Malay women moving about inside the 
house, 

“Thank you for coming, Commander. A 


man here wants to be picked up—I signaled 
at his request, sir.” 

Carson was breathing a trifle hard. It 
was an uphill climb from the jetty and the 
night air was heavy and damp, with the 
heat of the day still in the ground. A tall 
slim man, hard of jaw and tanned of face, 
the commander peered about into the ve- 
randa’s gloom between the shafts of lights 
from inside. 

“A stranger! Here on the island! 
there— What’s your name?” 

“Fenlow, sir.” 

“How’d you come fo be ashore here?” 

“Jim Odley put me ashore this morning, 
sir.” 

Carson frowned. “Odley, eh? He’s got 
to stop that trick he’s got of unloading 
strangers all over these islands, I'll tell him 
a few things the next time I cross his 
hawse. 

“Go on down to the jetty and report 
yourself under arrest.” 

“He was very nice about it, Commander 
—came up before dark and reported him 
self.” 

Fenlow moved toward the steps. “Thank 
you, Miss Breamer—for supper, and being 
so kind.” He walked down the steps into 
the palm grove, Carson staring after him. 

Fenlow, in darkness, waited until he saw 
Carson and Anne go into the living room. 
Then the young man moved close to the 
steps, approaching them from the side. The 
high veranda protected him from any chance 
of being seen from inside the house. 

Carson had laid off his jacket with shoul- 
der straps. It was across the veranda rail, 
his cap atop it. He always visited the 
Breamers when he was near the island and 
loafed about the place with old Jim 
Breamer. ‘The officer’s wife and children 
had been guests at the plantation more than 
once. 

Picking up the belt and revolvers, Fenlow 
listened to make sure that Tua was really at 
the cook house, Certain that he was not de- 
tected in his thefts, Fenlow made a wide cir- 
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cuit that took him to a path through high 
brush and led to the beach. 

He proceeded cautiously to the water’s 
edge. The jetty, with the launch and the 
waiting men, was not far away. Carson’s 
launch crew must be avoided at all costs, but 
the darkness was protection. Fenlow gained 
the boat house, then moved away from it, 
his direction being away from both boat 
landing and jetty. 

He came upon the whaleboat. It had 
been put into the water by the two men in 
concealment, while he was at the plantation. 
The old coast guard boat had been bought at 
auction by Breamer for use when rafting co- 
conuts from a distant grove on the beach. 

“How’d you make out?” somebody whis- 
pered, as he climbed into the boat. 

“All set, Jim. Here’s your gun. Unless 
Tua was on the snoop more’n I think, I 
fooled him. We got to work fast.” 


NOTHER man rose up and shipped an 
oar. “Well, damn me, if you ain’t 
slick,” he said with grumbling chuckle. He 
wore a white canvas cap, barely visible in 
the darkness, so that only his head could be 
made out. And as the man Fenlow had 
addressed, put his oar in place, he was re- 
vealed by canvas cap. -They threw off 
jumpers, and their white undershirts in the 
faint light, suggested uniforms from the cut- 
ter, especially with the crew caps. 
They moved off. The oars worked quietly. 
Fenlow put on Carson’s jacket and cap and 
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buckled the belt with holstered revolver 
about his middle. He sat in the stern sheets. 

The boat moved toward the Heavenly 
Justice. In a few minutes they were along- 
side the schooner, 

“What boat you come this side?” came a 
hail. 

“Coast guard boarding,” said Fenlow 
curtly. “Drop a ladder, you, and quick 
about it.” 

A lantern lifted over the bulwarks. A 
wide yellow face peered down. Fenlow was 
revealed standing in the stern sheets, and 
what appeared to be a pair of cutter seamen 
at the oars. 

Startled voices spluttered Chinese in the 
main cabin. 

“Let go that ladder!” called Fenlow. 

Slats rattled down the side of the hull. 
Fenlow went up swiftly. He was con- 
fronted by two big Chinese, naked except for 
breech cloths. The lantern revealed their 
yellow skins to be oiled—they were ready 
for conflict. ‘They wore ancient cutlasses 
from their hips. 

“I want Chi Lun,” said Fenlow. 

A little yellow man, in skull cap, stepped 
into the lantern light from aft. He wore 
blue trade pajamas. His eyes blinked 


through brass-rimmed spectacles. He bowed 
—and shook hands with himself. 

“This obnoxious person is named Li, My 
master bids you come to cabin for his poor 
hospitality.” 

“Mr. Li, eh? His lawyer, ain’t you?” 
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“That is true, sir.” 

“All right. PIL go below.” 

“Please walk before my useless person- 
ality.’ Li waved a hand aft and ordered 
the lantern to follow. Fenlow followed the 
lawyer to the companionway and down into 
the main cabin, 

Chi Lun stood in the doorway of his room, 
his round face shining with sweat. There 
was a sweetish odor of opium about him, 
Across his bulging middle there was a yellow 
cord that cinched his blue sleeping robe. His 
queue was matted on his head with a tassel 
of red braided silk over an ear. His fat 
bare shanks showed above blue slippers em- 
broidered with seed pearls. His hands were 
hidden in wide sleeves. 

Mr, Li barked Chinese as a terrier har- 
ries a treed cat. 

Chi Lun bowed to Fenlow. “It is an 
honor to have your august presence in my 
poor ship, sir.” 

“Just making a clean-up, Mr. Chi Lun. 
You’ve boarded several luggers in the past 
two months. Also, I want to warn you 
about a pirate vessel in these waters. Two 
pearlers have been boarded and robbed.” 

“Pirates! That news alarms me!” 

“A Chinese pirate,’ Fenlow went on. 
“Main vessel not seen. Boarders sent in 
boats in a fog. You have a lot of pearls 
aboard: My job’s to protect you. I’m the 
new skipper on this patrol, and Commander 
Carson’s along on an inspection trip. He'll 
come aboard you in the morning. Dinnott’s 
my name.” 

“Pirates!” breathed Li. “Bad trouble.” 

Chi Lun gestured to the transom cushions, 
“Have a glass of wine with me, sir. Your 
visit is a surprise—and the surprised man 
loses his manners. You must pardon my 
stupidity.” 


I SUMMONED the steward, calling for 
wine, Fenlow noted the steward’s great 
hands as he cut the rattans that held the 
cover of the wine jar. They were hands of a 
fighting man, who could turn to and repel 


boarders, if the Heavenly Justice were ats 
tacked. 

The three drank with polite ceremony. 
Mr. Li was wary. Chi Lun leaned back 
against the cushions, hands across his bulging 
paunch, thumbs hooked in the yellow cord. 

Fenlow put down his empty glass, “PI 
take a look at your pearls.” 

Chi Lun sat up with the alacrity of a 
bogged camel fighting to escape a quick- 
sand. Mr. Li gasped through his teeth. 

“Is it necessary that you go over my 
master’s pearls?” 

“I just want a look-see, Mr. Li. Nice 
time I’d have explaining to the government 
if pirates got you and I couldn’t swear you 
had pearls on board. Your property is my 
responsibility.” 

Chi Lun exchanged glances with his law- 
yer, then waddled to his room. He re- 
turned with a steel cabinet which had a 
brass handle, Brass straps secured the 
drawers in place. The locks opened, the 
trays were drawn out by Chi Lun, exposing 
pearls in damp moss under covers that held 
the moss in place. 

Fenlow made a swift inspection of the ten 
trays as each was exposed in turn. Each tray 
had better than two dozen fine pearls. 

“All right,” said Fenlow. “Lock up, 
Chi.” 

The old Chinese gave a sigh of relief. The 
little lawyer shook hands with himself. The 
locks snapped shut. 

Fenlow’s left hand went to the brass 
handle of the cabinet and drew it to him. 
His left hand was close to the butt of his 
holstered revolver. “PII take ’em to the 
cutter for the night,” he said. 

Li cursed through his teeth in Chinese. 
Chi Lun’s great body suffered a momentary 
convulsion. 

“I do not wish my pearls from under my 
hand,” said Chi Lun. 

“What? You don’t fear the government?” 

“We must not have trouble,” said Mr. 
Li. “You must not take pearls my master ` 
would keep this side.” 
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“Mr, Li, how’d you like to be pirated? 
Those bad Chinese are in these waters—and 
we know they are following you.” 


HI LUN drew his breath in panting 
puffs that betrayed his distress, staring 
blankly at his cabinet by Fenlow’s knee. 

“Tomorrow we get the pearls?” asked 
Mr. Li. = 

Fenlow got to his feet. “Tomorrow. I 
am leaving now. If I do not get back to the 
cutter with these pearls, the cutter will send 
for me.” He swung up the companionway 
and bounded out on deck. 

He made for the lantern in the waist 
which marked the position of the side ladder. 
The two oiled men, lurking nearby, stared 
in astonishment at the figure in white with 
what looked like a small suitcase. 

No cries came from the cabin, no orders to 
prevent Fenlow from leaving the schooner, 
Holding the brass handle with his teeth, he 
dropped down to the waiting boat. 

The two rowers shoved off into the dark- 
ness. They rowed for a few minutes to- 
ward the cutter, then swung and made for 
the boat house, 

Before they reached shore, they saw a lan- 
tern lift three times above the bulwarks of 
the Heavenly Justice. That signal was an- 
swered by a great square of light in the open 
kajang of the cook house. ‘Tua was being 
warned of something, and for the second 
time that evening, he was making signals to 
the Chinese schooner. 

The three made their landing quietly, 
drew the boat up on the sand, and listened. 
There was subdued but excited Chinese talk 
aboard Chi Lun’s vessel. 

“TIl get that old war club,” said one of 
the men. “We don’t want to use guns if we 
can help it—and it looks as if Tua’ll be 
polin’ around up in the dark of the grove.” 
He went to the boat house and flashed a 
light to locate the great ironwood club once 
used by a native chief of the island, 

One led the way up the path—he carried 
the war club. Fenlow was next with the 
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cabinet and his own gun in hand. The third 
man, also gun in hand, was last. They made 
for the path which led to the house through 
brush. 

They were halfway through the deep 
brush when the man in the lead stopped and 
drew back against Fenlow. They all dropped 
to the ground. 

The big square of light still glowed at the 
cook house ajang, like a luminous sheet. 
Against that distant light Fenlow caught an 
outlined figure close at hand. It moved. It 
advanced a few feet, then crouched expect- 
antly, 

The man with the war club tossed a peb- 
ble ahead of him. It struck in dry grass, 
The silhouetted figure threw up an arm. A 
hand held that great blade which Tua wore 
at his hip. 


ENLOW saw a second shape rise against 
the silhouetted figure of Tua. The club 
lifted and swung. There was the sound of 
a terrific impact. 


One figure dropped from 


Fenlow’s sight. A heavy body crashed into 
the dry brush at one side of the path. 

“Got him!” growled the man with the war 
club. “Like I told you, Tua’s been in with 
Chi Lun all along. But for catchin’. him 
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against that light of his, he’d ha’ cut us to 
pieces.” He turned on his battery light for 
an instant. Tua lay still, parang in hand. 
By the condition of his turban on his head, 
he would never move again, 

“Come on,” said the war-club leader, 
“We ain’t done yet.” 

They pushed on in single file. As they 
approached the house they heard the voices 
of Commander Carson and Anne Breamer. 
The three crept under the flooring of the 
high veranda. 

Fenlow turned Carson’s jacket and cap 
over to Odley. The trepang fisher sneaked 
round to the steps and left jacket and cap on 
the veranda railing and returned to the hide- 
out, 

The man with the warclub was whisper- 
ing to Fenlow, “Put the cabinet into this 
old satchel—and we'll dunnage it with these 
old gunny sacks.” 

With the pearls left in the cabinet, it was 
strapped into the satchel. The warclub was 


laid aside and the third man walked out 
from under the veranda. He moved around 
to the steps and walked to the door of the 
living room. | 

Commander Carson rose swiftly from the 
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table at the sound of footsteps and strode to 
the doorway. “Where’d you come from?” he 
demanded. 

“Odley just put me ashore, Commander.” 

“Dad!” cried Anne, as she left the table. 
“I thought you were at Lantu Vanna!” 

“I was,” said Jim Breamer. He laid the 
satchel on the floor. He grinned at both 
of them, his deeply wrinkled face flushed to 
redness and damp with sweat, He threw his 
old felt hat to a chair. 

“Why, Dad! You must have been with 
Fenlow! Odley put him ashore this morn- 
ing!” 

“Sure, we put him ashore. Then we went 
around the island. Odley didn’t want to be 
spotted by the coast guard, so I stuck with 
him. He hates to be boarded and asked a 
lot of questions,” 

Anne was puzzled. “But if you came from 
Lantu Vanna—that’s where Fenlow says he 
wants to go——” 

“Where is he?” broke in her father. 

Commander Carson answered. “Waiting 
for me at the jetty.” 

“PIL have Tua fetch a fresh pitcher of 
drink,” said Anne. 

Jim Breamer lifted a hand, “What’s here 
will do. Don’t disturb Tua—let him sleep 
—till mornin’, Then he shook hands with 
Carson. 

“I’m surprised to see you here, Jim,” said 
the commander, . 

“So you’re follerin’ around after Chi Lun, 
eh? Why don’t you gover’ment chaps put 
that fat old pirate of a Chink out of busi- 
ness? Odley and me have heard that he’s 
boarded twenty-two luggers and bought two 
hundred and forty-eight pearls for about a 
sixth of their value. No sale, dead lugger 
skipper next time he goes ashore. That’s a 
disgrace!” 

“We're doing our best to get evidence that 
will click, Jim.” 

“Oh, shucks! I could put the old hellion 
out of business.” 

“With a crew of trained Bias Bay pirates 
aboard the Heavenly Justice, Jim? They'd 
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cut you up for shark bait in two minutes.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Breamer, 
as he took a glass of yellow liquid from his 
daughter. “The lugger skippers have made 
a proposition to Odley and me. We take Chi 
Lun’s pearls away from him at the end of 
every buying season, send the pearls to. the 
bank at Lantu Vanna, the bank sells ’em, 
and gives part of the money to Odley and 
me on percentage, and the rest to the lugger 
skippers. Say, if Chi Lun’s got a hundred 
thousand pearls aboard tonight, Odley and 
I'd get about thirty thousand dollars if we 
took ’em, and the pearlers the rest—and it 
belongs to ’em, by right.” 

“That’d be piracy,” said Carson. 
have to arrest you.” 

Jim Breamer laughed, “Oh, wed wait 
until you was out of the way, Commander. 
If you can’t get evidence against Chi Lun, 
because he gets a bill-of-sale for the pearls 
he buys at steal prices, you’d have a fat time 
getting evidence against us. You wouldn’t 
take Chi Lun’s word against a pair of white 
men, would you?” 

“Now, Dad!” objected Anne. You should 
not talk like that!” 

“No, I guess I shouldn’t.” He drank from 
the glass, then turned his head to listen. Feet 
were hurrying up the coral gravel of the 
path, 

“That must be Fenlow coming back,” said 
Anne. 


"Pa 


SMALL thin figure in a blue gown and 

a black skull cap, queue trailing behind, 

mounted the steps. Mr. Li blinked through 

his glasses, opened a fan, bowed, and began 
fanning himself. 

“Here, what’s this?” demanded Carson, 
confronting the little Chinese. “You’ve no 
right to land here without a permit.” 

Mr. Li bowed again. “My master, Chi 
Lun, sent me to ask that back to him be 
returned the pearls brought to this island by 
your captain. I appeal to higher authority 
—and demand pearls, sir.” 

“What pearls?” 

“Pearls Captain Dinnott take, He not go 
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to cutter—he come shore side. This is il- 
legal. Very bad. Not honest. My master 
not fear law—but fear lose pearls.” He told 
his story hastily. 

“Listen, you!” barked Commander Car- 
son. “Don’t you come to me charging that 
the coast guard has stolen your pearls! And 
there is no Captain Dinnott.” 

Mr. Li’s fan froze in his hand. “You say 
no, sir? I am lawyer. All on board my 
master’s schooner see coast guard captain go 
with pearls away—and come ashore in boat. 
This is unfortunate for government.” 

“Very likely—and unfortunate for Chi 
Lun. I’m the government in these waters. 
You have two hundred and forty-eight pearls 
bought from luggers. If I find aboard you 
two hundred and fifty-nine pearls, you and 
your master will be in trouble with me.” 

“We no got pearls—any! Your captain 
steal from my master——” __ 

“Nonsense! You don’t get me yet. There’s 
a Chinese pirate in these waters—took eleven 
pearls from two Jap skippers—that might 
make two hundred and fifty-nine pearls in 
your master’s cabinet. And if two hundred 
and fifty-nine pearls, I might hang your 
master from his own bowsprit and use you 
for a makeweight at his feet, Mr. Li. Now, 
then—how many pearls you got aboard?” 

Mr. Li’s legal mind was nimble. He knew 
that his master’s cabinet contained two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine pearls—and that the extra 
eleven pearls would hang all hands aboard 
the Heavenly Justice. He wondered how 
Commander Carson knew so much about the 
number of pearls in that lost cabinet. Mr. 
Li divined the fact that he was in a trap— 
and he visioned his own neck in the bight 
of a rope. 

“Get back aboard that schooner! 
ofi!” ordered Carson. 

Mr. Li turned and fled. As he ran through 
the palm grove for the beach he wept be- 
cause there was no justice under the white 
barbarian’s rule. 

“Hey, Odley!” called Jim Breamer. 
“Come on in the house!” 


Shove 
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A young man in washed dungarees and 
undershirt, with a faded blue pilot cap, hur- 
ried up the steps. Sun and smoke had almost 
blackened his face. He took off his cap and 
his teeth grinned whitely at Commander 
Carson. “Good evenin’, Commander! ’Ow’s 
tricks?” 

“Almost as good as trepang fishing—or 
opium smuggling. Ought to arrest you for 
putting men ashore on this island, but as 
you had the owner of this plantation aboard 
with you, the charge wouldn’t stick.” 

“Listen, Commander,” said Breamer, “I 
want Odley to take this old satchel to Lantu 
Vanna and turn it over to the bank. They'll 
know what to do with it.” 

Carson squinted at the satchel. “Whats 
in it, Jim?” 

Breamer grinned. Two hundred — and 
fifty-nine—berries.” 

“You mean dollars?” 

“Have it your own way, Commander. 
Send Fenlow back up here. I’m giving him 
a job, and that takes him out of the beach- 
comber class.” 

“O. K., let’s go,” said Carson. He took 
his jacket and cap from the railing. Odley 
picked up the satchel. They said their good- 
byes and departed for the beach. 

Anne’s hand went to her father’s arm, 
“Dad, you’ve been knocking around with 
beachcombers and smugglers—and you've 
been up to something!” 

“Sure, I been up to something! I’ve got 
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ten thousand dollars to my order in the 
bank at Lantu Vanna.” 

“Ten thousand! You couldn’t get a thou- 
sand there last month!” 

“That was last month. And Fenlow’s no 
beachcomber—I knew him when he was 
mate of a square-rigger in the northern 
islands. He’s going to put in ten thousand 
as a partner on the plantation with us.” 

“Dad, you’ve been up to something il- 
legal!” 

“Don’t you worry! Didn’t you hear Car- 
son mention two hundred and fifty-nine 
pearls to that Chink lawyer—and didn’t I 
tell Carson there were two hundred and 
fifty-nine berries in that satchel. And Odley’s 
putting in ten thousand dollars as a third 
partner. Now you can take that trip to the 
States any time you like.” 

“Odley—the smuggler!” 

“Oh, well, that’s what the coast guard 
calls him. Now, Anne, all I’m going to tell 
you is that Commander Carson himself put 
me in the way of raising that ten thousand 
dollars—and Odley and Fenlow were in on 
the deal. It was a little dangerous—but we 
got away with it. And Pm going to fire 
Tua—he’s been too slick with Chi Lun.” He 
stepped to the door. “Hey, Fenlow, might 
as well come in the house—you big island 
tramp! I’m going to put you to work just 
to keep you from turning pirate. You’d make 
a good one, or I miss my bet—and how'd 
you like to get hung?” 
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FTER an hour of careful thought, 

Pete Nelson came to the con- 

clusion that he was just a jug- 

headed fool. Here he was, 

seven years in the Police, still 

a buck constable, shanghaied at Owl River, 
and cooped up with a bum like Webster. 
Webster was a sergeant, the gink in charge. 
It was just as well he was a sergeant. Had 
he been a buck such as Pete Nelson himself, 
Pete would have taken him apart long ago 
to see what made him tick. But that’s the 
way it went; a feller joined the Police and 
went north to see the country, and the coun- 
try was about all he ever did see, Seven 
months winter; a mail that came through 
whenever it could; a crowd of Chink-eyed 
Nitchies or Huskies for company; sow-belly, 
and grub outa cans. A swell life; but after 
seven years Pete had had enough. Next sum- 
mer, when his leave came around, he’d show 
’em! Town, the bright-lights, white men 
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who spoke a white man’s language—and the 
girl. 

Pete didn’t know what caused his thoughts 
to switch to the girl; unless it was the radio 
over in the corner of the room. Through 
the loud-speaker came the strains of a.dance 
orchestra, seven hundred miles away in an 
airline: 

“Speak to me of love, 
And whisper these words to me—” 


Pete stirred uneasily in his chair. Music 
like that got a feller; made him think of the 
things he missed. That dance out in Maple- 
wood on his last leave, two years ago; with 
the lights shaded and a moon floating above, 
The girl was wearing a gauzy yellow frock 
that night, and when she clung to him in the 
waltz her hair tickled his nose. There was 
a perfume to it. Her fingers had tightened 
on his shoulder. “Gee, Pete, but it seems 
a long time to wait ” Then Webster, 
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sprawled on his cot, laughed uproariously at 
a joke he was reading in a magazine six 
months old. 

The laugh broke Pete’s musing short. He 
was back in the present—the log-walled de- 
tachment, the hissing of the gasoline lamp, 
the yelling storm that had cooped Webster 
and him together for more than a week. 
And the laugh sent something crawling up 
Pete Nelson’s spine. 

Damn Webster, anyway, the red-faced, 
slab-sided heel! But for Webster’s pull with 
the O.C., Pete Nelson himself would have 
been in charge of the detachment. But Web- 
ster had been transferred from Indian Falls, 
Pete’s chances of promotion had been washed 
out, and the girl, waiting in town, had had 
to keep on waiting and wondering if Pete 
Nelson really cared. 

Pete ground his jaws — and Webster 
started to hum the tune the orchestra was 
playing. 

Now if there was one thing that drove 
Pete to distraction, it was Clarence Web- 
ster’s hum. The man hummed in the morn- 
ing and he hummed at night—a_ tuneless 
difge, off-key and off-balance. Mostly Pete 
Nelson closed his ears and bore it in silence; 
but now, breaking in on the orchestra’s 
efforts, Pete’s restraint snapped. 

“Hey!” he roared at Webster. “You gotta 
moan like that—or is there something we 
can do about it?” 

Webster quit abruptly, heaved himself to 
an elbow and scowled at Pete. 

“You sayin’ something?” 

“Sayin’ somethin,’ hell!” snarled Pete. He 
pointed to the radio, “There’s a high-priced 
band playin’ a tune I like. Now, can I hear 
*em, or do I have to listen to that bellerin’ 
instead ?” 

Webster’s scowl vanished. He studied 
Pete deliberately for a moment, then grinned 
and shook his head. 

“Bushed,” he muttered. “The feller can’t 
take it any more!” 

Pete clamped fingers about the arms of his 
chair. 
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“Who’s bushed?” he demanded. “Me? 
Don’t get funny ideas. I’m goin’ crazy lis- 
tenin’ to you!” 

With another chuckle that shook his vast 
frame, Webster stood up and began to roll 
a cigarette, With the flap licked down he 
spoke. 

“If you ain’t bushed, you got all the signs 
of it,” he told Pete Nelson. “So long as 
Bill and Rusty were around, you got by. 
But now: > and he shrugged expressively. 

Pete glared at him, jaw hard. He watched 
Webster light his cigarette and drop to his 
cot again, 

“Never mind who’s bushed and who 
ain’t,” Pete told him. “Were talkin’ about 
that ungodly row you kick up. The way 
she is, I chop wood, feed the dogs and do 
the cookin’. All right; them three stripes 
on your arm say I got to. But no three 
stripes on any man’s arm’ll make me put 
up with that damned moanin’ of yours.” 

Suddenly, Webster’s eyes narrowed and 
his mouth tightened. To Pete Nelson it 
looked as though a fight was brewing. Well, 
let ’er brew! That’s what Pete wanted. 

“Listen,” said Webster. “I’ve never used 
my stripes on you, and you know it, For- 
get it!” was his curt advice. “Quit acting 
like a kid, and try to grow up.” He sprawled 
on the cot again, magazine in hand. 

Pete glared at him, hungrily. What would 
you do with a bird like that? A feller that 
took it, and then lay down again? Hell, 
you just couldn’t do a thing. Still, that in- 
fernal moanin’ was finished— 


HE next day the storm lifted. Pete 

routed out his:six dogs from their ken- 
nels, hitched them to the sleigh and headed 
for a meat-cache ten miles out in the Bar- 
rens, In spots the snow was deep; in others 
it had drifted into high walls. The going 
was tough, but Pete gloried in it. Anything 
to get away from the cursed detachment and 
the company of Webster. He envied Bill 
and Rusty their job—a patrol over to Ches- 
terfield Inlet. They didn’t have to stick 
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around and get a bellyful of the stuff he had 
to take. Still, he guessed he could rough it 
out for another four months. Then the leave 
would come around. 

He found the cache, dug with his snow- 
shoes and unearthed the carcasses of a dozen 
Barren Lands caribou he had shot a month 
before. Loading his sleigh, he recovered 
the balance, then struck south again. 

Around him was the dazzling vastness of 
the Barrens. Here and there a clump of 
dwarfed and wind-twisted jackpines height- 
ened more than broke the monotony. Far 
away, on the horizon before him, was the 
dark smudge of timber-line—Owl River and 
the detachment. 

He was scowling at it when he caught 
sight of a dot moving rapidly to the west 
against the greenish sky. 

At first he thought it was a raven, scour- 
ing the outlands for what it might discover; 
then he knew it for what it really was—a 
plane. 

He yelled at the dogs, swung his whip. 
A plane meant mail; magazines and letters 
from home. He covered the return trip in 
record time, bedded the dogs and fed them 
from the frozen carcasses. ‘Then he turned 
into the house. 

Webster was there, surrounded by par- 
cels, wrappings and general litter. As though 
forgetful of. the display of feeling the pre- 
vious night, the sergeant met him with a 
grin and a wave of the hand. 

“Your stuffs all on your bed. Whole 
slew of it. Help yourself.” 

Pete wanted to dig in immediately, but 
he wouldn’t give Webster this satisfaction. 
He brewed tea, ate a can of pork-and-beans 
and rolled a smoke. ‘Then, at ease, he went 
through his letters. 

An hour went by. There was the rustling 
of paper, the occasional striking of a match 
as a cigarette was lit; mostly, though, there 
was that silent, intimate atmosphere that de- 
scends on men heart-hungry for news from 
the Outside. ; 

But Webster swung around at last, 
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yawned, and faced Pete with fat hands on 
fatter thighs, 

“Good news?” he asked. 

“Fair enough,” grudgingly replied Pete. 

“Well, I’ve some for you that ain’t so 
good. Your leave’s cancelled for another 
year.” 

Pete allowed a newspaper to drop from 
his hand while he stared at Webster with 
dumbfounded disbelief in his eyes. 

“My leave’s. what?” 

“Cancelled.” Webster repeated the word. 
“They’re re-organizing the Territories; and 
until then your trip is shelved.” 

Pete was breathing hard. “Can I see the 
letter?” he asked. : 

“Sure. Read it.” 

Pete did so; then returned it with a sud- 
den harsh laugh. 

“Ain’t that sweet!” he jeered. “ ‘Con- 
stable Nelson will have to forego his leave 
until a later date? He will like hell!” he 
suddenly roared. Then, as something 
snapped in his brain, added, “Constable Nel- 
son’s hittin’ south right now!” 

Webster wore a vestige of a smile. It 
might have been of dry amusement, or of 
sympathy, “It’s tough. Those fellers out 
at Headquarters a 

“You tellin’ me?” sneered Pete. “Here, 
I get letters from the girl tellin’ me the days 
are long; sayin’ she’s waited now ” He 
broke off at his admission of sentiment. 
“Yeah; well, she ain’t waitin’ no longer. 
Just as soon as I get my jag of stuff to- 
gether, I’m on m’ way!” 5 

Webster's lips drew in. “Know how you 
feel, Pete. But don’t go off half-cocked. 
You’ve had too many years in the Force—” 

“To be a sucker any longer. I know it.” 


N GRIM and purposeful silence, Pete 
Nelson walked to the adjoining kitchen. 
He dug out his grub-box, filled it with what 
he could find and procured the balance from 
the warehouse. Inside the living room again 
he packed his clothing into a kit-bag—socks, 
moccasins, a change of underwear. ’ 
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Webster watched him narrow-eyed. Spoke 
at last. “You running a bluff at deserting, 
or d’you mean it?” And when Pete Nelson 
failed to reply, added, “You won’t get away 
with it. As long as I’m in charge of this 
detachment, I’ll handle things, Put a hand 
on that door-latch again, Pete, and PH shove 
you under arrest.” 

Pete faced him, a thin, hard sneer on his 
lips. “And who'll help?” 


“I don’t need any help,” retorted Web- 
ster. “Youre big and tough, but I’ve han- 
dled bigger toughs than you. Another thing; 
I don’t stand by and see a deserter walk off 
with Government property.” 

“I ain’t walkin’ off with it,” snarled Pete. 
“Three months ago I transferred a wad of 
my salary into the bank, but there’s three- 
four hundred dollars to my credit with the 
Force yet. ‘That'll pay for the lousy dogs 
and a bite of grub.” 

He tied the kit-bag, shoved his robe into 
a sack, slammed the lid of the grub-box. Kit- 
bag under his arm and Service cap snugged 
about his ears he faced Webster challeng- 
ingly. 

“Well; here she goes!” 

He strode to the door and grabbed the 
latch; but Webster was there as soon as he. 

“Now look here, Pete,” protested the ser- 
geant. “Use a bit of brains—” 

“Outa m’ way!” roared Pete; and shoved 
Webster from his path. 

A scuffle started; flared into a downright 
fight. Hands free of the kit-bag, Pete drove 
a smashing blow at Webster’s jaw. He 


missed, skinning his knuckles on the door- 
jamb. Then Webster got in a blow. 

In three minutes the interior of the de- 
tachment looked as though a cyclone had 
passed through it. The table went over, a 
chair fell apart. The stove-pipes canted at an 
angle as both men rolled, grunted and bat- 
tled on the floor. Webster, despite his bulk, 
was a power to be reckoned with; Pete, out- 
raged, disappointed and disillusioned, fought 
like the savage he had suddenly become. 

With a cut over his eye and a split lip, 
Pete pulled away from the sergeant’s throt- 
tling embrace. Webster made another grab 
for him; but he was too late. Pete’s fist 
came up; exploded—and Webster dropped, 
dead to the world. 

It took a moment for Pete to steady him- 
self, then a harsh grin plucked at his lips. 

“Yeah; you arrested me! Some sweet 
chance!” 

He turned to the whitewashed wall and 
from there seized a pair of handcuffs and a 
leg-iron. He snapped these shut on Web- 
ster’s wrists and ankles and shoved the keys 
in his pocket. After that he hitched the 
dogs, loaded his travelling gear, and entered 
the detachment again. Webster was coming 
out of his daze. 

“Youve handled tough guys, eh?” jeered 
Pete. “They weren’t tough enough.” He 
produced the keys and dangled them before 
Webster’s blooded eyes. “I’m takin’ these 
with me, for about a mile. Hop along, fel- 
ler, and you'll find ’em.” 

He waited for Webster’s reply, but none 
came. Webster merely glared at him, and 
swallowed hard. 

“Okay,” said Pete shortly. 
look for me, south!” 

He went out, slamming the door behind 
him, 


“Tell ’em to 


E TRAVELLED that night until 

after dark. There was no trail, but 

Pete possessed an almost Indian-like sense of 

direction. Some time early the next day he 

would come to the Hudson’s Bay outpost at 
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Red Mountain, and from there bear south 
and east until he struck the railway near 
Churchill, After that—Winnipeg, the girl, 
a honeymoon. He had five thousand dollars 
in the bank; and if any haywire outfit 
thought they could treat him like a husky- 
dog—work him, feed him, own him body 
and soul—well, they could guess again. 

Of one thing he was pretty certain and 
that was that Webster would follow him. 
Despite his fat and his easy-going ways, 
Webster was a bullheaded sort of cuss. Stub- 
born. And if Webster said he’d arrest him, 
arrest him he would. If he could. But 
Pete laughed. He himself had the better 
dogs, was in finer shape, and knew the coun- 
try. Let Webster come ahead and run some 
of the lard off him. 

Pete pulled up next morning at the Hud- 
son’s Bay outpost. He found the door of 
the low log-and-mud store ajar, and his first 
intimation that all was not well came from 
his prick-eared leader, The dog sniffed 
-within, backed away, hackles raised and 
whimpering. Frowning, and loosening the 
flap of the holster buttoned over his parka, 
Pete pushed past the dog and entered the 
store, 


There was a rough counter, around the. 


edge of which he suddenly saw a pair of 
moccasined feet. They were eloquently still. 
Beyond the feet was the body. The arms 
were sprawled in the stiffness of death, and 
the head was gory with blood. 

In his seven years in the North, Pete Nel- 
son had met death in many forms; but this 
was a grisly shock. He stooped down, rolled 
the body over and gazed into the bloody fea- 
tures of Louis Girard. Louis’ trading days 
were over. The Company was shy a man. 

Pete looked around the place. There was 
no need of questions. The shelves were 
practically looted and not a shred of fur 
remained. He walked outside, and saw the 
new toboggan track leading away to the 
west. : 

Standing there, frowning, with his whim- 
pering leader at his feet, a sudden recollec- 
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tion came to him. It was a radio message, 
broadcast from distant Ottawa six weeks be- 
fore. He recalled the voice of the announcer, 
almost the identical words: 

“Big Joe Starmberg is reported to have es- 
caped the custody of the Police at Churchill. 
From the report received, Starmberg was 
liberated from his cell last Wednesday night 
by two men, believed to have been his earlier 
partners—Weasel Ferris and the Banjo Kid. 
In the jail delivery, Constable Bruce was 
seriously wounded and Corporal Travers 
less seriously. Starmberg was under arrest 
for the suspected murder of another trapper 
on the Thelon River, in which he was no 
doubt aided by his two partners. Police 
Officers throughout the Territories are re- 
quested to be on their guard for these three 
men, and any rumors regarding their present 
whereabouts should be investigated at once.” 

Pete Nelson grunted. For some time after 
the receipt of the broadcast, those of them 
at the detachment had kept an ear to the 
ground, 

He, himself, had taken a patrol to 
Leaf River, running down a report that had 
turned out to be merely an old squaw’s tale. 
Webster, Bill Nevin and Rusty Ford had 
been equally active. But with the passage 
of time, the matter of Big Joe Starmberg 
had dropped into the limbo of things for- 
gotten. 

But apparently Big Joe was very- real. 
Pete Nelson had run into the man three 
years before, and he remembered him as a 
hulking, truculent brute suspected of liquor- 
peddling amongst the Chips and Crees. And 
it was more than likely that Weasel Ferris 
and the Banjo Kid had lent a hand in this 
murder of Louis Girard. 

Pete studied the new toboggan track, 
walked up it for a hundred yards or so. Yes; 
there showed at times three different sets of 
footprints. One set was big, and broad; 
another long and pointed. ‘The third was 
small and showed only at the edge of the 
toboggan track. Weasel Ferris was doubtless 
travelling ahead of the dogs, with Big Joe 
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Starmberg and the Banjo Kid trailing along 
behind. 

But back at his sleigh again, Pete gave a 
sudden, mirthless laugh. Why was he wor- 
ryin’ about tracks? Three tough eggs trav- 
elling west meant nothing to him. He was 
through with the Force and all the grief 
that went with it. Let Webster handle the 
case. It’d give him more to worry about than 
Pete Nelson, And Pete laughed again. The 
sweetest red herring ever dragged across a 
trail! 

But inside the looted store, Pete made one 
concession. He found a pad of counter 
blanks and scribbled a note: 


“Louis is dead, and Joe Starmberg is like- 
ly the one who did it. They went west, and 
all you have to do is to follow them, But 
look out! There are three of them, and they 
are probably a bit tougher than those other 
guys you were telling me about!” 


Then snapping the padlock on the door, 
he shoved his note through the hasp and 
swung his leader towards the south again. 
. But Pete Nelson didn’t know himself as 
well as he thought he did. All that day 
thoughts of Big Joe Starmberg, Weasel Fer- 
ris and the Banjo Kid travelled with him. 
They were tough mugs; desperate. It might 
be too bad for the next man they met. Any- 
way, three killers on the prowl in the Bar- 
rens represented a sinister menace. It was a 
policeman’s job to bring ’em in. Of course, 
Pete told himself, he wasn’t a policeman any 
more. He was a deserter; a renegade, if you 
liked. 
coat. 

While he slugged at the tail of his sleigh 
or rode on it, he chewed his lip and told him- 
self he was a weak-kneed fool. What had 
the Force done for him? Nothing. And 
what had he done for it? Too blamed much. 
He had starved, sweated, frozen himself 
and tightened his belt, just for carrying on a 
something men called tradition. Well, he 
wasn’t doin’ it any more. 


But he was still wearing the red~ 
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But the worst of it was a feller lived a 
long time. Had to live with himself, and 
his conscience. Wouldn’t be so nice, forty 
years. from now, to look back and know 
you'd been a quitter. Then, out of nowhere 
at all, the girl came again. 

She, now, was square. Pete couldn’t im- 
agine her going back on any job or on any 
thing. Her eyes were too level; her chin 
too firm. She knew nothing about tradition, 
but everything about loyalty. Her seven 
years of waiting for a tramp like Pete Nel- 
son to come out of the North proved that. 
And if the girl ever knew that Pete had 
turned his back on the job in hand, well 
Pete wriggled inwardly when he thought of 
it. 


E TURNED his dogs into a bluff, 
£ hauled out his grub-box and lit a fire. 
As the snow in the kettle melted, Pete found 
himself facing another angle of the case. 
The angle that affected Webster. 

Pete knew what would happen when 
Webster found Louis Girard dead and saw 
that new toboggan track, He'd turn up the 
track like a bloodhound on a scent. Yeah; 
and gum the whole works. Webster was 
that kind of a goof. More than that, he'd 
probably light in a jackpot himself. For all 
his crowing about the tough eggs he’d 
handled, he stood about as much chance of 
corralling Big Joe and his pals as he had 
of corralling the moon. Big Joe’d corral 
him! And then what? Something more 
on Pete’s conscience; something more to keep 
from the girl. 

“Oh, hell!” snarled Pete, 
himself so tangled up——” 

But when he had finished his meal, he 
swung the dogs, and with a harsh yell started 
them on the back-track. 

Now, for a reason that he could not have 
explained, he demanded the utmost in speed, 
He tried to tell himself that it was his de- 
sire to get the job over and done with. But 
that didn’t account for the feeling of uneasi- 
ness that possessed him. And the feeling in- 
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tensified when he reached the outpost again 
towards dusk. For there; left in the snow 
for him to read, were the tracks of Web- 
ster’s jumper leaving his trail to follow that 
of Big Joe and his mates. 

Pete pressed on till long after dark; then 
paused to feed the dogs and take on a hasty 
supper, It was his intention to travel all 
night—as doubtless Big Joe would be doing 

—but the darkness thwarted him. His 
` leader, Muhigun, was one of the best; but 
time and again, the dog went astray follow- 
ing the faint trail. Finally, after missing 
it completely for more than an hour, Pete 
grudgingly camped. 

Dawn, however, saw him away again. He 
re-located the trail, and noticed that the 
double track before him was leaving the open 
Barrens and skirting through the ragged 
timber. Soon he saw old blaze-marks on the 
trees, and coming onto a little lake he sud- 
denly got his bearings. Big Joe had hit the 
east-to-west Cree Lake-Athabasca road and 
was definitely heading for the big gold-strike 
on Athabasca Lake. Pete smiled grimly. Un- 
known to Big Joe, news of his escape had 
already flashed across the North; the 
Mounted Police at Athabasca would wel- 
come him and his entourage with open arms. 

But on the way was another outpost, one 
belonging to the French Company. It was 
still a good day to the west; but there, Big 
Joe might use the same mad-dog tactics that 
had characterized his visit to the outpost at 
Red Mountain. 

Pete dug out his snowshoes and shoved 
his dogs to the limit. 

In the northwest, snow-clouds began to 
bank, The wind sprang up, blew gustily 
through the trees. A blizzard was brewing, 
one of those sudden squalls that sweep down 
from the Arctic. Pete frowned dubiously. 
A storm might nat be so welcome. There 
were plenty of open stretches to come— 
places where the trail might be wiped out. 
Pete hoped for the best; but his hopes were 
in vain. Within the hour the storm struck, 
howling about him with savage fury. 
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His dogs wanted to turn from it. He 
yelled at them; took the lead himself. With- 
in ten minutes, except in the heaviest bush, 
the trail he was following had vanished com- 
pletely and Pete was thrown on his own re- 
sources. 

Once before, a couple of years ago, he 
had come down this trail. He remembered 
its main characteristics and its general direc- 
tion. Now all he could do was to follow 
that direction and, should he miss the trail, 
to circle and pick it up again after the storm 
had ceased. 

For an hour he fought his way on. Icy 
pellets stung his face and his eyelids froze 
together. Sleet hissed into the hood of his 
parka, and snow-devils twisted and whirled. 
Then, as abruptly as it had started, the storm 
died away. 

Pete called a halt and took stock of his 
surroundings. With the trail gone, there 
was nothing to show that human being had 
ever passed that way. But ahead, five miles 
distant, was a faint-notch in a low range 
of hills that Pete recognized from his pre- 
vious trip. Big Joe—and Webster—were 
probably making for that notch. 

Pete turned to his dogs. They were down, 
chewing the ice-balls from their feet. He 
chirped to them, struck off on his webs, lead- 
ing the way. And when he reached the notch 
he found something that made him glow 
with excitement, 


HE tracks were new, and had been 

made since the storm. That meant that 
while the storm had raged, both he and the 
others had been out in the open together. It 
made his nerves tingle. He might have blun- 
dered right onto them; might have had a 
bullet through his brain and never known 
from whence it came. But as he read the 
signs, he had another shock. The tracks were 
those only of Big Joe and his mates. There 
was the mark of the passing toboggan, but 
the clean-cut tracks of Webster’s runnered 
jumper had vanished completely. He scowled, 
looked around him; and a grin of savage sat- 
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isfaction wreathed his cracked and peeling 
lips. 

“Lost the trail! Gummed it—just like 
I said he would.” Pete chuckled silently. 
“Now mebbe he won’t crow so much about 
all the tough guys he’s pulled in. Tough 
guys! He couldn’t arrest a cat up a blind 
alley p» 

Pete wished he could see Webster now. 
He’d like to have a picture of him chasing 
himself in rings. He'd probably be lost for 
two-three days, but he wouldn’t come to 
harm. Webster thought too much of his 
belly to travel with a slim grub-box. 

“But him bein’ out of the way,” mused 
Pete, “sorta passes the buck to me. Well; 
we'll show ’em how a job should be 
done” 

Now, within striking distance of his prey, 
he pressed on cautiously but speedily—and 
within a mile or so had his reward, 

He was travelling ahead of the dogs, com- 
ing over the crest of a little hill. Down from 
the hill stretched a mile-long muskeg, bleak- 
looking, dotted with sparse and scrawny 
tamaracks. The three men were stopped in 
the middle of it, clustered around a loaded 
sleigh, 

Pete went down on his face and crawled 
to the shelter of a clump of willows. The 
dogs stopped at his sharp command. From 
his place of concealment, he raised his head 
for a cautious survey. 

It had been a close call. Even yet he feared 
he had been seen. But as he watched the 
clustered figures, he breathed easier. Leis- 
urely they strung the dogs into line and took 
up the trafl. Again one man took the lead, 
with a companion sprawling on the sleigh 
and a third following along behind. 

Pete watched them as they crossed the 
muskeg and climbed the hill on the other 
side. For a moment he debated his own 
course. The proper thing to do was to skirt 
the muskeg, get ahead of his men, and lay up 
for when they came along. But this was 
hardly the place for such tactics, The mus- 
keg extended for a mile or so on each side 


of the trail. By the time he had made his 
circle, Big Joe would be far ahead of him 
again. He waited until he judged them to 
be out of sight and hearing, then led his 
dogs down the hill. 

It took him ten minutes to make the cross- 
ing, and the minutes were fraught with sus- 
pense. He found himself debating whether 
or not he had done the wise thing. If the 
outlaws had seen him, they would be wait- 
ing in the timber on the other side. Wait- 
ing for him to come within killing range. 
But he made the crossing, and breathed eas- 
ier when it was over. 

Now his dogs showed their eagerness. 
Muhigun, the leader, sniffed the air, rum- 
bled in his throat and trod hard on Pete’s 
heels. Pete silenced the dog by a cuff over 
the snout, and continued his cautious ad- 
vance, 


Now, he told himself, was the time to 
make that circle; to get ahead of these babies 
and hold ’em up when they came along. A 
few hundred yards distant was the place to 
begin, a place where the timber was the 
heaviest along the whole route. But as he 
drew near to it, his leader whined, the 
wheel-dog barked savagely—and a high-pow- 
ered bullet screamed over his head, 

Pete froze; snapped a hand to the gun 
at his side. Again the rifle roared, and Pete 
felt the breeze of passing lead. A voice spoke, 
grating and harsh. 

“Get ’em up, punk! One bum move, and 
Til drill you—centre!” 

Pete hesitated; but slowly obeyed as a 
mackinaw-clad figure stepped out of the 
spruce a dozen yards ahead. 

It needed but one glance. Those hulking 
shoulders, huge hands and truculent face 
could fit nobody but Big Joe Starmberg. Big 
Joe acknowledged the recognition, 

“Sure. The cop from Owl River, Seems 
like we met before.” 
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Pete did not answer. He was too rattled 
even to think. Big Joe laughed immoder- 
ately, 

“Slickest thing I ever see—th’ way you 
stepped into it. Just like a fox in a trap.” 
He let out a yell, spoke to Pete again. “Got 
some sidekicks I want you t’ meet.” 

There was the crunch of footsteps, the 
growling of Pete’s dogs, and two men 
stepped into the picture. These Pete did not 
know, but the hatchet-faced one he concluded 
would be Weasel Ferris and the dangerous- 
looking, cold-eyed youth the Banjo Kid. 

“Yuh; meet th’ boys!” chuckled Big Joe, 
and introduced them by name. He was still 
fondling his rifle, a Savage .303, and with 
this he pointed to Pete as he spoke to the 
others. 

“Wearin’ a gun, see? Grab it. He won't 
need no gun breakin’ trail,” 

Pete frowned. Breaking trail? Just what 
did that mean? But the question was for- 
gotten as the two advanced on him. 

They grabbed his belt, loosened it and 
yanked the lanyard over his head. Pete was 
disgusted at his own shortsightedness, but 
back of the disgust was a healthy rage. He, 
Pete Nelson, hardboiled cop, was being 
frisked of his own gun. Yeah; and bein’ 
frisked by a couple of mugs he had sworn to 
put behind the bars, Weasel Ferris made 
the mistake of putting the thoughts into 
words—and went flying back from a smash- 
ing blow in the teeth. 

The Banjo Kid was due for the next, but 
the Kid saw it coming. The blow intended 
for his jaw grazed his ear; then he and Pete 
were fighting and gouging in two feet of 
snow. 

The Kid was tough, and full of fight. So 
was Pete. But Pete couldn’t cope with both 
the Kid and Big Joe Starmberg. Joe swung 
in, shoved out a ham-like paw and tried to 
pull the two apart. When this failed and 
his chance came, Big Joe swung the butt of 
his .303. X 

And Pete Nelson went out, as cold as a 
corpse. 
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E CAME to earth again to find him- 

self beside a glowing fire. His own 
dogs, two of them bloody-headed, were 
sprawled out in the trail near another five- 
dog string and a toboggan. The sight of 
those huskies of his was all Pete needed to 
bring him fully awake. Blood on their heads 
meant they had taken a hand in the scrap— 
and been beaten to submission by either Big 
Joe or the Banjo Kid. Snarling a curse, 
Pete faced the fire, to find the three outlaws 
drinking tea. 

“Back, eh?” Big Joe threw his own dregs 
away and scooped another panful of tea. Into 
this he chucked a handful of chilling snow 
and passed the cup to Pete. 

“Down ’er!” he ordered, 
need you, is why?” 

Pete was glad of the drink, for his head 
swam dizzily. The hot liquid seemed to 
brace him, and he regarded Weasel’s split 
lip and missing front teeth with a glow of 
satisfaction. But the voice of Big Joe broke 
in, savage and menacing. 

“We ain’t standin’ for no foolin’, Cop. 
Get that—straight. Fellers that beef a guy 
can’t hang twice for beefin’ another. You’re 
the other—if you ain’t good.” He was si- 
lent a moment; went on. “Were tired of 
breakin’ trail. Now it’s your turn. You're 
hittin’ out ahead of my dogs, with me ridin’ 
the sleigh. Do a job of it, and when we 
come to where there’s a real trail, we'll like-- 
ly turn you loose and let you rustle what 
luck you can. But get canary, and I’ll blow 
your light out with the .303.” 

He stood up, chucked his cup into the 
grub-box with the others and lashed the box 
to the tail of the toboggan. The Banjo Kid 
escorted Pete to a spot ahead of the dogs, 
handed him his snowshoes and nodded a si- 
lent command. 

Pete was still somewhat dizzy, but his 
brain was functioning. He went over Big 
Joe’s words, but did not bother with the 
man’s promise. Big Joe was lying, anyway. 
He, Pete, was ordered to get out and break 
trail like an Indian; and then, when the 
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necessity of breaking trail was over, he’d get 


a bullet in the brain. Pete knew. That yap 


about being turned loose was all hooey. 
At Big Joe’s yell he started off. Behind 
him rode the outlaw, sprawled in the tobog- 
gan and cuddling his .303. At five yards, Big 
Joe wouldn’t miss; but Pete Nelson wouldn’t 
give up. Not yet, anyhow. He knew that 
Weasel Ferris and the Banjo Kid were rid- 
ing his own sleigh, and the thought drove 
him to blinding anger. He was tempted to 
make a break for it; to duck into the heavy 
bush. Given ten seconds, and he’d chance 
Big Joe and his rifle. But ten seconds is a 
long, long time when you’re hangin’ on the 
lip of eternity. Pete figured he’d better set 
his teeth and bide his time. The chance 
would come. Big Joe’d grow careless; there 
might be a twist in the trail. In the mean- 
time—up, down; up, down; he swung the 
heavy webs so three outlaws could ride in 
comfort. Humiliation mingled with his rage; 
hatred for Big Joe, disgust at himself. A 
helva fine figure he must look—caribou 


parka, red tunic, Service cap—Injuning it 


for a cut-throat gang the rest of the Police 
were tryin’ to run to earth. Pete swallowed 
the galling lump in his throat. The rest of 
the Police—Webster, Bill Nevin, Rusty 
Ford. If those babies ever heard of this, 
he’d never live it down. 


HEN slap in front of him, blocking the 

trail with his two hundred pounds of 
beef, stood the figure of Sergeant Webster 
himself, 

There was an atom of time that gave Pete 
a chance to see Webster’s hard jaw, his 
spread legs and the Service carbine in his 
hands—then Pete ducked as guns crashed all 
around him. 

Webster had fired from the hip as Big 
Joe’s rifle roared. Big Joe slumped back in 
the toboggan and the rifle dropped from his 
fingers. The Banjo Kid and Weasel Ferris 
went into action. 

Webster must have realized his sudden 
danger, for he made a spring for the bush. 
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But he slipped, went asprawl, dropped his 
carbine. 

Pete knew that death was due to 
strike again, for the Banjo Kid was pumping 
a shell into the chamber of his own gun. 
Pete lunged for the toboggan, dropped to his 
knees and grabbed Big Joe’s rifle as a bullet 
roared inches over his head. The Kid was 
firing point-blank at the sergeant. Whether 
or not he got him, Pete could not tell. 
Neither could the Kid ever tell; for Pete 
drilled him between the eyes before the 
smoke had cleared away. 

There was a yell from Webster. Pete 
stayed on his knees, wondering if the ser- 
geant were hit. He couldn’t turn to find 
out, for there was still Weasel Ferris. And 
Pete was staring at the man over the levelled 
sights of Weasel’s gun, 

There was a fraction of a moment to go. 
Pete, with a dead shell in the chamber of 
the rifle he held, knew he was too late; that 
before he could drop behind the toboggan’s 
head, Weasel would get him. And the shud- 
dering smack that hit his shoulder and flung 
him on his face told him that he had guessed 
correctly. 

But out of the haze that followed, Pete 
felt somebody’s hands grabbing him and lift- 
ing him onto a blanket. He heard the 
wheezing that accompanied the effort, and 
marvelled to think this was Webster. But 
his dominant thought was Weasel Ferris— 
and Weasel’s deadly aim. 

“Look out!” he screamed, 
him gettin’ us both!” 

Then he heard Webster chuckle. “He’s 
done gettin’ anybody. You’ve been out five 
minutes, and in five minutes, things do hap- 
pen.” 

Pete managed to sit up. His shoulder 
throbbed, and a numbing agony extended 
down his right side. 

“Got ’em all?” he managed to ask. 

“Yeah, we got ’em,” corrected Webster. 
“Big Joe is the only one worth haulin’ back. 
I creased him down the can, and he’s wearin’ 
the irons for safety.” 


“No sense in 
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Later, a fire was lit, where Webster boiled 
tea and ripped the blankets of the two dead 
outlaws into strips. He washed Pete’s wound 
with strong iodine and bound it up, first 
with a piece of clean shirt and then with the 
blanket strips. 

“Always travel with a first-aid kit,” he 
counselled Pete. “Takes no room, and it 
sure pays.” 

Pete looked at him; grunted. 

“How come you lost the trail—then found 
it again?” 

“I didn’t lose it. I knew we were comin’ 
to heavy timber—the ideal place to drop ôn 
’em. They were bad actors; feller couldn’t 
take a chance.” 

Pete snorted. “Bad actors!” he sneered. 
“And you're a dam’ poor liar. You lost your- 
self, and hit the trail by chance. At that, 
you only shaded me. I was just gettin’ ready 
to do the same blamed thing.” Pete waited 
a moment; then asked Webster a defiant 
question. “And where do we go from here?” 

“Back,” was Webster’s unhesitating re- 
ply. “What else?” 

“And me?” 

“What d’you mean, and me? I’m takin’ 
you along, if that’s it. You’ve got a bum 
wing. And,” grinned beefy Webster, “like I 
told you, no deserter gets away if I can help 
1 

Pete glared at him, gritting his teeth in 
agony and impotent rage. 

“Cripes, if you knew how I hate you e 


HERE was a plane standing in front of 

Owl River detachment when the three 
dog-teams pulled in. Pete Nelson couldn’t 
see much more, for his shoulder was blind 
torture. But he found Bill Nevin and Rusty 
Ford on hand, with them the Airways pilot. 
And, unless his eyes were giving out on him 
entirely, the feller coming towards them in 
the lead was the O.C. of the District, Su- 
perintendent Hart himself. 

Pete set his teeth. All the way up he had 
kept conscious by will-power alone. But now 
that the trip was behind him and the neces- 
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sity of hanging onto his nerve had passed, 
he felt himself slip, 

They drew up to the door, and out of the 
murmur of voices he heard the anxious in- 
quiry of the O.C. Came Webster’s voice, 
blurry and indistinct. Then hands were lift- 
ing him, and he knew it was into the plane. 

After that things became more vague. He 
heard the rattling as gasoline was drawn 
from one of the drums at the rear of the 
buildings and felt the swaying of the ship 
as the pilot gassed up. Then the droning of 
voices went on. ‘This time he recognized 
the O.C.’s, 

“new detachment on the Churchill. 
Three constables and an N.C.O.—Nelson in 
charge, with corporal’s rank.” 

Pete was suddenly and fully awake. He 
frowned, disbelieving his ears. Webster was 
doing the talking now. 

“Good man. That patrol we took after 
Starmberg proved it. Saved my life, for a 
fact.” 

The O.C. gave a grunt. “Wants to get 
married, doesn’t he? Then let him. The 
new detachment will be a married man’s 
post. And I see no reason why he shouldn’t 
get his third stripe within a year. 

Pete’s heart was pumping. Webster, heel 
that he was, made no mention of the at- 
tempted desertion. “That patrol we took—” 

Then the O.C. again. “He'll be-in hos- 
pital in less than four hours, and they’ll fix 
him up. But in regard to my recommenda- 
tion about his promotion. You're his im- 
mediate senior officer, and I’d like to give 
the Commissioner your frank opinion of Nel- 
son. What may I say?” 

Pete, breath bated, waited for Webster’s 
reply. And when it came, it left him with 
burning cheeks, that were not due to his 
fever alone. Said Webster, in the wheezy 
chuckle that Pete had come to hate: 

“Tell ’em that Pete’s bushed as a jack- 
rabbit and crazy as a bat. Tell ’em they’ve 
kept him here too long, But tell ’em this, 
and it comes from me—he’s the finest guy 
in the Force!” 


Young Joe Neal, 
Spending the For- 
tune of His Rum: 
running Uncle, 
Doesn’t Do Any 
Turtle-Tasting 


CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY 
By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


Author of “Queer and Hot,’ “The House of the Spear,’ etc. 


EREMY, the black pilot from Grand 
Cayman, in the West Indies, knew 
the ten thousand reefs, rocks and 
channels from Eleuthera down to the 
Mouth of the Serpent even better 

than Captain Crede himself. The rum skip- 
pers of the old trade had said that Cayman 
Island men were the best sailors of the West 
Indies; and so, when Jeremy had hinted that 
young June turtle, simmered with bayleaf, 
thyme and other flavors was worth risking a 
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rich man’s schooner for, the skipper had told 
him to find one. 

Dan Crede called the Tobago cook aft 
for instructions when Jeremy put the helm 
over grinning confidently. The ninety-foot 
Itara lost her escort of shining, leaping por- 
poises when the water began to pale towards 
the shoals, and Dan picked up the binoculars 
from the drink stand under the awnings 
where Major Aylshire, the little pink Col- 
ony Briton, and Owner Joe Neal were laz- 
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ing the long afternoon away. <A vast sea 
calm, the glacier clouds glimmering above 
the blue sea base, a thin thread of pinkish 
sands showing to starboard. Turtle weather. 

“White wine—and the meat baked in the 
shell,” said Aylshire. “Not sherry, m’ lad— 
a sharp white wine, eh, Dan? Neal won’t 
know; he’s been a blinkin’, cruisin’ million- 
aire less than two years, y’ see.” 

“I wouldn’t know either,” said Captain 
Crede. “Jeremy, look sharp for coral. Have 
a man for’ard with the lead. Now, Major, 
about turtles, I wouldn’t know, except that 
Fm fed up on ’em raw.” 

Young Joe Neal laughed indolently and 
eyed his sailing master. 

“Raw it was,” drawled the Major. “Neal, 
the skipper is thinkin’ of the full gale when 
we lost one of your uncle’s rum ships among 
the Moon Reef. Dan and five of the crew 
made the sands. No fuel nor fire. They 
clawed the shell from young turtles with 
their hands and washed the meat down with 
rainwater caught in a broken tar butt for a 
week or so. Fancy that, now! Captain 
Crede, with an idler’s gold braid on his 
cap P 

“Its a comedown for Dan,” sighed the 
idler who paid the wages for eight black boys 
forward and one white, aft. The Major’s 
berth was keeper of the wineroom keys and 
he drew his wage straight from the bottle. 
“So we take a day off for roast turtle—” 

Dan Crede passed the glasses to Jeremy. 
“What do you make of it? Far down— 
south—but this side of the east’ard hook.” 

The pilot watched intently, All young 
Neal saw was heat flicker with a faint 
crinkle of white now and then. The skipper 
eyed Jeremy’s grizzled brown face which 
was taking the old wary look of the years 
when a rum pilot had to be right or else it 
was too bad. Jeremy had been with Crede 
through all that and come with him to these 
easy days on a white, keen schooner-yacht; 
brown man and white man found today a 
trifle dull, 

Jeremy muttered. “Can’t see, sir, why 
. 1 
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anyone would be on the reef, No boat in 
sight; you can scan it all clear to that darker 
smudge beyond Wreckers’ Pass. On the 
chart it’s not named, but it'll be Allard’s 
Island. The fellow there must have come 
from Allard’s.” 

“Allard?” chuckled the little Major. “I 
jolly well recall the two Allard brothers of 
the West India Regiment—and neither came 
back from France. I say, Dan—” 

Dan was over a chart in the cubby behind 
the helmsman. His finger followed along up 
the Leewards; he'd been through the old 
Spanish passage which the Plate ships up 
from Panama took when Morgan’s pirates 
made the going too hot above the Virgins. 
He turned. 

“Hold in, Jeremy. Half-speed. Castaway, 
eh? The man’s groggy from sun. See that 
a boat’s made ready, port side.” 

Dan was at the bridge-wing watching the 
clear water paling from green to yellow. 
The black men forward clustered by the 
falls but looking at a wavering figure on the 
treeless sand reef. The propellers ceased 
turning, the drone of the 140 h.p. Diesels 
died and the schooner lost headway till a 
light anchor went down. 

Then everybody watched the stumbling 
castaway under the sun. Skipper Dan came 
back under the awnings. Now, beyond the 
bare reef, they saw thin pine trees on low 
brown hills which ran out to naked gray 
coral ridges among which the tide glittered. 
Dan went to the dinghy and called Jeremy. 

“We'll talk to that bird ashore first. Fetch 
water along.” 

Jeremy went down, and the two stood 
while the oarsmen pulled the hundred yards 
to the beach. Neal heard them conferring. 

“Why the precautions, Major? That. poor 
devil’s half dead!” 

“Crede’s way from old habits; M?’ lad, I 
fear for our turtle roast. A likely spot too. 
Well, as I said, a high dry sauterne—” 

“They've given him a drink, they’re talk- 
in’ to him alone, Well, they’re fetchin’ him 
aboard, Major, and he’s yellin’ crazily.” 
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O ONE aboard spoke till a thin black 

boy was shoved up to the rail and over. 

He stood with horny feet on the spotless 

deck glaring apprehensively at the well-fed, 

well-dressed, other black islanders about him. 
Crede snapped an order. 

“Get the hook out. All of you, about your 
business. Jeremy, take this man for’ard. 
Buck him up with a drink if needs be. And 
stand by—he’s to talk to no one now.” 

Joe Neal did not understand all that these 
sun-baked, waterless deserts of the sea may 
do to a man’s mind if he sees no escape, but 
he guessed at the silence which fell upon 
them all. The castaway had babbled some- 
thing to Dan Crede and the skipper now 
stood calmly watching his orders carried out. 
The Jtara backed slowly from the shoal, 
came about and held south in blue water. 
The Major watched the course attentively, 
then glanced at the smudge of low brown 
hill pines off the starboard bow. Dan and 
the helmsman conferred in low voices, and 
the lookout on the stubby foremast scanned 
the water, now deep blue, now paling as the 
rippling shallows were traversed. Then the 
course changed south-southwest. 

“The skipper is takin’ your jolly little 
yacht places. The steward’ll have to shift 
the side awnin’ a bit, Joseph. Bit o’ sun 
is gettin’ to the drinks. A pannikin of ice, 
steward.” 

“Its commonly done for the master to 
consult the owner if he takes a boat into 
some unknown spot or other,” said Joe 
Neal. “What about Allard’s Island? Has 
it anything to do with my late Uncle John’s 
old ventures? You know we came down the 
Indies to look into certain old investments 
of his—I’ll call ’em that anyway.” 

“Yd better — and say no more. Your 
Uncle John Neal had many a poker in the 
fire—one end hot and the other black, In- 
vestments for the old rum lord, meant many 
a thing you mightn’t want turned up, m’ 
boy. Old John left you plenty, clear and 
safe in the States.” 

“I’m havin’ fun at this,” grunted Joe. 


“Dan’s the only man who’d know the inside. 
The only skipper in the old fleet who was 
close to Uncle John. But why put into Al- 
lard’s? What’s there?” 

“Rotten hole. I was there once, in 1916, 
when I was your age. There was talk of 
German U-boat bases among the Islands. 
Jolly nonsense but they had us Territorial 
chaps nosin’ about. Now, Allard’s planta- 
tions had been failures since the old sugar 
days ended. Sisal, coconuts, pineapples, * I 
believe the family had a go at them all. 
Then the war. Seems to me that there were 
two tiny tots about the old house that dated 
from 1780. Boy and a girl—why the two 
will be grown now, eh what?” 


HE Major mused on the distant island 

as the schooner skirted it southerly. 
Gaunt Carib pines were on the hundred-foot 
hills whose brown slopes seemed to come 
down to a hidden bay. But if this inlet 
was a harbor the Itara passed it far out. 
Crede held his glasses upon a shore that was 
utterly lifeless. Then he muttered to Jer- 
emy. 

“That boy told one thing true, at least. 
Keep the course till dark; then we'll work 
back. Fetch the fella aft, for he'll have to 
be sure of the shoals the other side of Al- 
lard’s.” 

Aylshire was watching closely as the island 
came abeam. ‘Then sat once more with the 
owner in the long chairs. “Bit odd.” 

“You wouldn’t mind tellin’ me?” grinned 
Neal. ‘Dan doesn’t.” 

“Oh, no! But Id say the sticks of a ves- 
sel showed as she’d sunk in the channel or 
close to it. The skipper’s bothered.” 

Captain Crede turned at a word from 
Jeremy. Behind the bosun limped the bare- 
footed rescued islander rolling frightened 
eyes. 

“Feel better, Cosby?” Dan’s voice was 
kindly now. “This is Mr. Neal, who owns 
this American schooner. The other is Major 
Aylshire, a British subject like yourself—” 

“A Crown officer?” The man’s mouth 
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dropped. “Oh, I hope not, of all things! 
Missy Pat said the law must not be in- 
formed!” 

Neal and Aylshire laughed slightly. The 
Major and Government House had had dif- 
ferences outstanding since the old rum trade 
years. Dan Crede looked grimly from his 
unserious friends to the black boy. 


“Cosby,” he said, “is a cattle keeper for 
the Allards. Miss Patricia Allard sent him 
away last night to find some other of the 
island field hands who'd gone beyond the 
north reef for turtles. He never found them 
and he lost his boat trying to drag across the 
coral. As he couldn’t get back to Allard’s 
he had a bad day in the sun—and his fright. 
Then he saw us and came up the reef. About 
all wrong with Cosby is what may be hap- 
pening at Allard’s Island now.” 

“And—” said the Major, “what could 
happen, Dan?” 

The black boy twisted his frayed jipijapi 
-hat to a sweated mass, unable to answer; 
keeping his swollen eyes astern to the distant 
isle. Captain Crede took it up for him. 
“Cosby says that John Allard came back yes- 
terday with two strangers who had first ar- 
rived five weeks ago, in a rotten whaleboat, 
when they brought a message to young Al- 
lard. Cosby never knew what it was. His 
mistress, Miss Patricia, was away at Gren- 
ada, and when she came home on the month- 
ly mailboat her brother had gone south with 
these two men. They'd outfitted an old 
schooner that had been derelict in Allard’s 
Cove for three years. D’you recall the old 
Aberdeen Lass, Major?” 
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The Major’s hand stopped with his glass 
halfway to his lips. 

“You're not meanin’ it? The old Belize 
runner that’d been wrecked, burned, rebuilt, 
and finally lost again? Sassoon was the 
swindlin’ skipper that you and old John 
Neal put out of the rum fleet!” 

Crede smiled distantly. Then pointed 
astern. “There’s the old Lass—scuttled in 
the channel, Cosby says.” 

The islander found his voice; “They did 
it, sir! The party came back and finding 
Miss Patricia returned they were upset 
enough! Master John and the two strangers 
brought a third man. But that ship—no 
papers, no registry, no owners—an aban- 
doned hulk till they patched her up. A 
schooner, forgotten, condemned; if the resi- 
dent commissioner knew it, sir, he’d say she’d 
been stolen by Mr. Allard for some unlaw- 
ful purpose and then sunk to cover the 
crime!” 7. 

“Crime?” the little Major whistled soft- 
ly. “Oh, I'd say not! The Allards were a 
decent lot.” 

“Cosby says,” put in Dan Crede, “that 
young Allard was in debt—desperate. His 
sister went to Grenada about the extension 
of some loan. Now she’s home, and she be- 
lieves that her brother's companions are es- 
caped men from the French penal settle- 
ments in Guiana. Liberes, who got to. Dutch 
territory, and then up here.” 

The Colony man shrugged. “Well, that’s 
not uncommon. The custom is, if any poor 
devils have really made it through the 
swamps or by sea, to feed ’em a bit, shut 
your eyes to their whereabouts—but order 
them to move on. Devils Island officials 
know that well enough. You and I, Dan, 
helped four liberes a. bit, up the Maroni.” 

“Yes,” said Dan, “but we never helped 
’em back. Here were two escaped men, 
reaching Allard’s Island, with a message— 
and they risked their necks to take John Al- 
lard south again. What'd you make of it, 
Major?” 

“T jolly well don’t make it. Priceless non- 
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sense. Cosby is tellin’ some field hands’ 
gossip about some affair they can’t compre- 
hend. John Allard’s quite twenty-two—old 
enough to know better. Why, man, it’s lun- 
atic piracy, if they refitted that old hulk and 
put in any spot to do mischief against the 
law.” 

| “Miss Pat Allard,” said Dan, “thought of 
that too. So she couldn’t call upon the co- 
lonial authorities.” 

“Nearest commissioner’ll be old Dodd—a 
good. seventy miles east’ard,’ mused the 
Major. “A customs patrol might pass here 
each fortnight. Wouldn’t call in unless sig- 
naled, however.” 


AN CREDE was looking at a thin 
shoal to starboard. “John Allard 
fetched back a third man—a man who keeps 
from sight. This man has taken over com- 
mand at Allard Great House, Cosby fears.” 
“Bit thick,” said the Major, “isn’t done, 
y'know.” ` 

“Anything can be done once; and then 
what about it?” The skipper turned to his 
owner seriously. “Neal, I’m asking you a 
question—” 

“I got one first,” grinned Joe. “How old 
is this Miss Pat Allard?” 

Dan eyed him curtly. “Nineteen, 
Mr. Neal—” 

“Kindly don’t ‘Mister’ me, Dan; just put 
the schooner about—” 

“The schooner’s American registry, and 
you’re owner, Joe. You might get in an 
~expensive mess. I’ve nothing to lose but my 
papers, and maybe a shirt. You see, we're 
not answering a distress call. Were inter- 
fering where we’re not wanted. So I put it 
up to the owner.” 

Owner Joe raised a small cheer and his 
highball. “I gamble another shirt for Pat 
Allard. Good lookin’, Cosby?” 

The Major chuckled, watching Jeremy at 
the wheel. The bosun had caught a nod 
from Dan Crede, and the helm had gone 
over. Dan said: 

“Tve got Cosby’s word that there’s five 
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fathoms a cable length from the cliffs on the 
south shore. Uncharted channel. Now any 
little mistake and your yacht is trapped as 
neatly as the Aberdeen Lass got it some years 
ago. Understand, Neal?” 

“I’m puttin’ up my spare shirt, too,’ 
torted Neal. 

Dan got up and went to the helmsman. 
Cosby followed more fuddled than ever. 
The steward grinned; the eight black men 
forward wete accustomed to hearing the 
three white men aft quarrel complete non- 
sense. And then see swift action. So Neal 
noticed that the tara was lightless as she 
held north under deepening twilight. The 
bright cabin ports were curtained at dinner. 
A man above called the lead soundings in a 
low voice. Joe Neal eyed the gun rack 
against a bulkhead. Three automatic rifles 
were gone from the stand. 

Joe pointed. “Armed party from a Yan- 
kee schooner invades the King’s domain. Big 
break for the newspapers and the state de- 
partment if—” 

The Major reached for a decanter and 
unscrewed a silver flask. 

“Im takin’ along some Scotch ammuni- 
tion, m’ boy. Might get a frightful thirst 
explainin’ to an angry young woman why 
we're trespassin’. The rifles are for the boat 
crew likely. Dan is no fool. It’s the third 
stranger come to Allard’s who’s the prob- 
lem. And a whisper that Cosby dropped 
to Dan, getting it from his mistress. Two 
liberes—getting through the Maroni swamps 
—fetched word to John Allard of a cache 
of Brazilian rubies up a jungle creek. No 
more, no less, m’ lad. So back the young 
fella goes with a patched-up craft. Back he 
comes with a mystery man, and they put 
the leakin’ old Aberdeen Lass down for 
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good. John Allard and his three new 
pals—” 

“Rubies?” said Neal. “Show me the 
goods.” 


“That’s the point. Neat to tell a desper- 
ate chap needin’ money, eh, what? Dan 
Crede doesn’t believe it, but it sounds like 
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something he heard years back about the 
rum ports. But young Allard would.” 


HE skipper’s lean bronzed face shoved 

down the companionway under the sin- 
gle dim light. He must have dined on his 
feet at the galley passage, for he motioned 
his friends above. The schooner was losing 
headway. Presently they heard the soft rip- 
ple of water along her plates, then that died. 
Forward came a stealthy hand-handling of a 
light anchor in the shore current. A boat 
was already down at the quarter, and Jer- 
emy waited till the three white men were in 
it before he followed. The two oarsmen 
sent it shoreward in silence. When the bow 
grounded on sand Neal could just make out 
the white blur of his yacht against the low 
stars. Beyond the beach was a broken line 
of ancient coral rock, then a slope with a 
few Carib pines that crested the main ridge. 
Neal followed the Major who was tracking 
Dan Crede silently. The master was trying 
to piece together some of the confused direc- 
tions which their guide had given reluc- 
tantly. 

Cosby had crouched in the bow staring 
at his home island. On shore Jeremy held 
the cattle boy under close observance as he 
led up the short steep rock to the singing 
pines. Crede had given orders to his armed 
boatmen to stay at the shore regardless of 
events. Once on the sparse dry grass of the 
ridge top Cosby pointed down an inner slope 
which led to the saucer-like harbor of Al- 
lard’s Island. 

“No lights on this side of the house, sir. 
The front verandas face the cove. The cat- 
tle pens and the water catchment are to the 
right. There’s a stone fence running to the 
higher land.” 

“Lead to the fence,” said Crede. “Cosby, 
you stick with us. No breakin’ away to in- 
form your mistress. Stay with him, Jer- 
emy.” 

The three white men followed the two 
till the pen fences were reached. They passed 
ancient rusty machinery abandoned decades 
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ago when hurricane tides combed the last 
good soil from the flats. Hardly a cow was 
left cropping the thin grass. Neal won- 
dered why people stuck to such a plantation. 

“Well,” murmured Aylshire, “you cer- 
tainly wouldn’t understand unless you were 
born to it. Your fathers hold land won from 
the Spaniards in the old sea wars. Sea and 
rock and loneliness—but they get to your 
blood, m’ boy. Why don’t I go London- 
ward? Or Dan retire to his Texas begin- 
nings? Or you to Broadway to spend what 
Old John left you? No answer, except free- 
dom, eh—what ?” 

They followed the low stone fence, and 
where it turned past the great cisterns to the 
house Dan checked the guide. Cosby was 
confused and sullen. He had told all he 
knew and he was frightened. Last night 
there had been deep drinking and quarreling, 
and young Allard had been uneasy about his 
companions. That was when Miss Pat had 
told Cosby to find the other black retainers 
and bring them back. In the stone field 
hands’ huts Cosby had a wife and child, He 
muttered he must go find them, warn them 
to be silent. 

“No,” said Crede. “You'll say too much. 
Now, Cosby, is that channel blocked to 
small craft? Was that why it was done?” 

“T think not, sir. The boys took one fishin’ 
sloop out day before yesterday. The schooner 
sank last night at anchor. A Government 
patrol could not enter, but a turtler could 
pass the wreck.” Cosby watched down past 
the dark house among the mango trees and 
again stammered his fright to the tall Ameri- 
can.” There’s but one boat left, sir, now! 

A thirty-eight footer, and it’s pulled to the 
beach. I see people about it; it’s being made 
ready to leave!” 

Dan’s two friends were at his side now. 


` The Major whispered with some serious 


concern in his voice at last. “Dan, the big 
house is silent—dark, What can John Allard 
be about?” 

“The old Lass was sunk to avoid investi- 
gation later. To give out that her seams 
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opened as she lay at a hook. is reasonable. 
And none of our business. But, Major, that 
turtlers’ sloop could cross the South Atlan- 
tic if fitted and provisioned.” 

“West African ports, eh? But young 
Allard wouldn’t leave his sister penned up 
here—oh, absolutely not!” 

“Unless he couldn’t face the game,” said 
Dan Crede. 

“Rubies,” put in Neal, 
them.” 


“Don’t forget 


OSBY moaned as he squatted by the 

wall. The three friends were silent. As 
Aylshire said, getting another chap in no end 
of trouble was no part for either himself or 
Dan Crede to play—they’d been in enough 
in their days. Young Neal was something 
else. The Major eyed young Joe carefully 
before he spoke. 

“Rubies, now? Dan, you and I, in our 
foolish days, had a go in the Guiana diamond 
diggin’s, but no rubies, eh? There’s a sort 
from the Brazilian creeks but not excitin’ in 
the world markets. So I’m thinkin’ that 
John Allard has been neatly used to other 
ends.” 5 

“What, no rubies?” retorted Neal. “Then 
Pm a sucker too!” 

Crede’s lips set tighter. “Neal, will you 
be serious for once? It may be bad. Cosby, 
can you get us to that house unseen?” 

The cattle boy pointed across the bare 
yard, wallowed by goats and pigs about the 
watering pool by the great cisterns. Crede 
nodded. They came past the scarred rock 
pillars of the house and could look up to the 
ancient slave-hewn beams below the floor. 
At the side was a rusted staircase winding 
to a veranda. Then, from the front veranda, 
came a sound. Low voices, heavy steps de- 
scending. Cosby gasped. 

“Mr. Allard, sir! Going to the beach! 
He mustn’t leave, sir!” 

“Free, white and twenty-one,” said Neal. 
“Who’s stoppin’ him?” 

Cosby had stolen from the foundation 
piers to see the dim figures crossing the 
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broken rock line to the cove. Crede was 
watching the outline of the fishing sloop, her 


bow to the sands when he heard a sound. 


Aylshire nudged him, pointed. The black 
boy was writhing in the coarse grass. 

“Knife was thrown—or a club swung 
from the veranda, Dan. Neat—now who 
have we ever known that had the trick so 
accurately? Neal, did your hardhead Scotch 
uncle ever show you his left upper arm? The 
last time he stood on Sassoon’s schooner, that 
old Aberdeen Lass, in a bit of argument? 
Old John Neal lost it and the ship as 
well.” 

Dan Crede stopped the whisper. A light — 
step was on the broad veranda above them. 
Then a sharp, steady voice, a girl’s voice. 

“What was that noise? Mr. Sassoon, 
what have you done out there?” 

Aylshire whispered on: “Sassoon? A 
thievin’, hijackin’ skipper of the old days! 
Remember, Dan? On the side a smuggler of 
diamonds out of the Essequibo creeks; at 
least he sold what seemed to be!” 

“And rubies, now?” Dan Crede smiled at 
last. “Yes, I recall Sassoon sold shares in a 
ruby mine to the Dutch in Curacao, He was 
good x 

“And before that swindling the Leeward 
planters on a stock-sellin? scheme—forty 
thousand acres of coconuts to be planted by 
his company. Dan, he did time for it, didn’t 
he?” ; 

“And escaped—or bought his way out. Be 
quiet, Major; I don’t fit Sassoon into this 
picture—a getaway from the French prison 
settlements. Maybe the other two are. But 
young Allard 2 

Dan stopped. Cosby had moaned and 
then was crawling feebly away through the 
grass. Above, unseen on the veranda, a 
young woman spoke again sharply: “Sas- 
soon? What have you done? Who was 
that?” 

“Go back in the house”; Sassoon’s tone 
was coldly resolute. “I told you no one was 
to leave the place till I am ready to go. Nor 
interfere here.” 
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` “Go, then! You’ve destroyed every boat 
except one.” 

“Who told you that? Your crazy brother, 
eh? Miss Allard, go back in the house. 
Guessing things is poor business now.” 

Miss Pat Allard laughed excitedly. “No 
one fears you!” 

“No? I ordered your black people here, 
the women and children, to remain in their 


huts and close the doors. One didn’t do it— 
he will obey now.” 

The men below heard heavy steps come 
to the rail. Sassoon was watching Cosby’s 
slow crawl in the grass. Crede held Neal 
from the narrow stairway. Only one at a 
time could have gone up and he would have 
had no chance against Sassoon’s gun. Be- 
sides, Dan Crede was curious. He heard 
voices at the beach, the loosening of gear as 
the canvas was hooked over in the light 
breeze. Dan studied the chance of the sloop 
making out the inlet. Sassoon was waiting 
for cbb tide and a freshening bit of air at 
daylight. 

Crede turned back to his two friends. 
Jeremy had been left on guard at the rear 
of the house. 

“That boat,” said Crede; “got to stop it 
before they can work out to pick up a sailin’ 
breeze.” 

“Stop ’em down outside with the schooner, 
Dan,” said Neal, “they’ll not have a chance.” 

“No,” Grede looked along the ragged path 
to the shore rock line, “this thing must be 
stopped here—tonight—under cover. That 
girl’s proud. Brothers’ in a mess, and a word 
of it mustn’t get outside.” 

“Neal,” whispered the Major, “these 
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young people here don’t know who Sassoon 
is. A Franco-Belgian international swindler 
who got into your Uncle John’s employ years 
ago. Why bless you, the rummy lads were 
lambs for his games. And a killer, Joe.” 

“Tm thinkin’ of that,” said Crede. “Allard 
knows too much of something that happened 
down the islands. Dangerous knowledge, 
that’s my guess. Sassoon sent the other men 
to Allard because his old schooner was lyin’ 
up here. He got Allard to rig her up and 
take a chance at something. Allard was 
broke, ready for anything.” 

“Lie up quiet,” muttered Aylshire, ‘the 
beach party is comin’ back. Bit of an argu- 
ment on—John Allard in no end of a 
pother.” : 


HE three stayed back under the house 

pillars when the others went up the 
front steps of the veranda. Crede tried to 
count them, guess who might remain at the 
boat. Maybe a chance to get it; put any 
guard away and then face Sassoon. Once 
show the adventurer that he was trapped on 
the island and he’d talk compromise that 
would save the good name of the ancient 
colonial Allards, Pat Allard’s name. 

Then, above at the front door, her brother 
shouted angrily: - 

“The gems, Sassoon; what you waiting 
for? Show them, will you?” ? 

“Come in, John.” A girls voice was 
steady, unafraid. “All of you—gentlemen. 
Mr. Sassoon is ready to settle as he prom- 
ised.” 

Dan winced. He didn’t like the talk. Was 
the girl in a racket? 

“Gentlemen?” whispered Aylshire. “Bit 
diplomatic, eh?” 

Crede was finding a climbing hold on the 
tough vines robing the veranda rail. “You 
two,” he muttered down to his friends, “take 
stations on each side of the house. Sassoon’s 
men may be looking about. We want the 
truth about this business before we interfere; 
we'd never get it afterwards with the Allards 
against us.” 
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Neal didn’t like staying behind. He heard 
Dan’s footsteps creak as he crossed the 
veranda floor. The ancient island house had 
wooden jalousies—heavy slatted shutters— 
serving as windows from floor to ceiling, but 
without glass. Crede flattened to the wall 
where he could see into a great dim dining 
room. The huge crystal chandelier above 
the long table was dusty and unused. A big 
brass oil lamp showed the mottled walls, the 
faded portraits and ragged tapestries, relics 
of the early sea plantation days when slave- 
holding made wealth for colonial families 
now ruined, 

Dan saw two young people, the last of 
their line by the middle of the table. Then 
Sassoon, broad-faced, impassive, in a soiled 
white linen suit, looking more a business man 
than the cold, shrewd outlaw he was. And 
behind the leader’s chair stood the others that 
Crede studied closely. Two men yellowed 
from old fevers, pockmarked under their thin 
beards. The Guiana prisons and the Maroni 
swamps had marked them so deeply that they 
might have been brothers. Crede knew their 
kind. Beaten men; the spirit of hope not 
even astir at a chance for freedom, but dan- 
gerous as starved dobs. Armed, Dan saw; 
good automatics in their greasy holsters. One 
wore the heavy machete with which he had 
cut his way through the Guiana jungles. 
Beaten men—easy tools for a masterful one 
like Sassoon. Then the American looked at 
Miss Pat Allard. She wasn’t exactly beauti- 
ful; the islands do not make for pink and 
white women. A trifle freckled upon a 
tanned skin, her hair burned by the tropics. 
But her gray eyes had something that her 
tall, weary brother lacked. John Allard was 
sullen and nervous, but Sassoon disregarded 
him. 

The girl was the stronger force. When 
Sassoon drew from under his coat a dirty 
water-stained canvas packet and opened the 
straps he kept watching Pat Allard as if for 
an explosion. The girl stared at the stained 
packet under the glow of the lamp; there 
was dark splotches on the canvas, and she 
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seemed to shudder slightly. But her voice 
was cool and unfearing. 

“Well, Mr. Sassoon’s word for it. If 
these other men are really French they don’t 
speak my kind—or won’t. They pretend not 
to understand me.” 

“Orders,” Sassoon smiled. “Doesn’t mat- 
ter, does it? Escaped men wish neither names 
nor tales to tell. I helped them away from 
their hell, and the rest depends on me also, 
young lady. They know it.” 

The girl turned to her brother. “John, 
you were fooled. Why won't you tell what 
happened, where you went after these two 
men came for you? If I had been home they 
wouldn’t have dared take the schooner out.” 

John Allard was sullen; he wished his sis- 
ter was somewhere else. Sassoon interfered 
to check his tongue.” That doesn’t matter 
either. Allard was promised a share. And I 
had a claim on that rotten ship.” 

“Rubies,” muttered John, “but I never 
heard of rubies up the Maroni. But Lereau 
and Simon came here and said they had 
them.” 

Sassoon had opened the canvas flap. Un- 
der the lamp was a red glow from points 
of light. The girl gasped bewilderedly. 

“Rubies? But they never came from a 
creek like that! Cut gems!” 


OHN ALLARD’S eyes glittered fever- 

ishly as he shouted, “What do I know 
about rubies? We took the schooner south, 
and fetched Sassoon here. I went through 
enough to earn them, but these are odd. 
You're right, Pat. But I did my part.” 

“Yes, you did,” Sassoon went on after a 
warning look at his two impassive guards. 
“I sent these men to you because I needed 
a sea boat and I knew the old Aberdeen Lass 
might serve. Id had her years ago. Well, 
you came south, Allard, under a promise of 
a reward. A share in certain gems. Here 
they are, my boy.” 

John Allard came again to stare at them. 
“Yes, but Lereau said they had washed 
rubies from a creek near the Maroni. They 
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changed their story at sea. They found you at 
Islamadura—Dutch territory. You brought 
these stones aboard secretly; you never 
showed them to me until now. Sassoon, 
they’ve been stolen!” 

“A bad word.” Sassoon glanced at Miss 
Pat who had grown calm. “I don’t like it, 
Allard. You’ve agreed to furnish me with 
that fishing sloop to depart with. My men 
with me. And be paid for it. Right?” 

John Allard looked at his sister, and his 
face hardened. “I want you to get out,” he 
muttered. “Damn your rubies. You didn’t 
dare sail from Curacao or any Dutch port, 
so you used me for a tool. In and out under 
cover of one night at Islamadura—a rotten 
little islet where you were hidden. Sister, 
that was it—all plain now.” 

“Better get to that boat, Mr. Sassoon,” 
Pat Allard murmured. 

Sassoon gathered up his canvas case, 
strapped it, lit a heavy cigar. “Sorry. You 
make it difficult, you two. I need some 
guarantees.” 

John Allard stood back. “What do you 
mean by that?” 

“That I’m given at least ten days at sea 
before you blab. You will, even if you’re 


wrong about the gems. Allard, you’re go-. 


ing along.” 

Allard laughed. His sister’s face tight- 
ened. Sassoon went on: 

“You'll be put ashore somewheres. Unless 
some one on this island talks. I'll find out. 
If they do it might be bad—for you.” 

“Threats, eh?” Allard laughed a bit wild- 
ly. “Kidnapping, ld say.” 

Dan Crede saw Miss Pat Allard’s face 
change. She was near to the heavy shutters. 
She might have heard Dan moving. 

Perhaps she thought that the faithful 
Cosby had dragged himself to the side ver- 
anda. She knew now that Cosby had failed 
to find the other black boys, and he had re- 
turned to be struck down by Sassoon half an 
hour ago. There was no boat in which any- 
one could leave the island save the one Sas- 
soon had taken over. Cosby could do noth- 
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ing now. Crede read the girl's thoughts as 
Sassoon arose. 

“Sorry, Allard. I don’t trust you. You've 
made charges against me. Simon, you go to 
the boat. Lereau!” 

“Yes, m’sieu,” said the yellow-faced 
bearded libere, humbly. 

“Your only chance is with me. Don’t 
want to see Cayenne again, eh? Come along, 
Allard.” 


REDE moved lightly to the rail, swung 
a movement and dropped free of the 
vines, Neal came fumbling at his arm. They 
heard chairs moving, Allard’s angry voice, 
and then steps crossing the hall. Dan held 
his lips near Joe Neal’s cheek. “One man is 
making to the boat. Get there, Neal, along 
the beach. Stop him from coming back when 
the break comes here. Take care of yourself 
—he’ll be dangerous.” 

Neal nodded and vanished to the scrubby 
hedge. Aylshire stood by the house pillars, 
and Dan passed him. Dan was whispering a 
warning never finished, for the front doors 
were suddenly opened wide, a square of light 
fell out upon the steps, and down them came 
young Allard bewilderedly. Lereau was be- 
hind him, a pistol to his back. Sassoon stood 
on the veranda and Miss Pat Allard was 
framed in the doorway light. She called out 
determinedly. : 

“Go with them, John. Nothing else to 
be done. There will be in the end. Leave 
this house, Mr, Sassoon.” 

Sassoon laughed briefly. His vanity was 
getting a kick out of this mastery of a lonely 
islet of the Leewards. But he came down 
the steps half facing the girl above, watchful 
of every gesture. 

“You’ve taken charge of every weapon in 
this house,” she said. “So don’t fear any 
game, Mr. Sassoon.” 

“Tm not.” Sassoon was deliberate. He 
took a powerful flashlight from his coat, shot 
the beam ahead beyond Allard and his guard. 
Crede stood in the dark by the house corner, 
forty feet away. Too far for the move he 
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wanted to make against the burly leader 
when the /ibere’s gun was at John Allard’s 
back. Lereau would shoot and turn to 
Sassoon’s aid. Then the light shifted, fol- 
lowed the broken beach. The single-stick of 
the sloop, its sail loose hung over the side, 
with Simon on the bow freeing gear from 
the scattered provision boxes was plain in 
the background. But nearer, his face turned 
to the light in surprise, stood Joe Neal. 
They all saw him, saw the gun in his hand. 

Sassoon was a leader. He never hesitated. 
He crashed the few steps toward Allard and 
snapped to Lereau. “So, Crown officers are 
in on it. Go handle him or you’ll swing.” 

Lereau dashed from the beach, gun ahead, 
raising it as he ran. Sassoon covered Allard, 
the flash in his left hand. Then, at a noise 
by the corner of the veranda, he shot the 
light that way—full upon Crede. Dan fired 
one shot at Lereau; then had to face the 
dazzle of the flash, and he knew how Sassoon 
could use a gun. Dan went weaving to the 
stone pillars, shooting above and to the right 
of the light. 

The other man wouldn't be behind it as 
he fired. He let one slug go at Crede, and 
then swiftly, for a big man, set the flash 
upon the stairpost and circled back from it. 
Dan barely glimpsed his move. Then a bul- 
let flicked on the stone by Dan’s head, filling 
his eyes with dust, and then he stumbled 
down purposely, trying to clear them. 

He saw pinges of light on the beach. Neal 
had dropped to cover and Lereau had also 
taken to the rocks. The other man, Simon, 
was stumbling over the plunder on the 
sloop’s foredeck, shouting to his friend. 

i 


REDE got to his feet, his sight still dim 

with stone dust. Sassoon was beyond 
the light beam in the dark. Dan would have 
to cross its glare to reach the boat, and hesi- 
tated to play the other man’s game. Then 
the little Major touched Dan’s arm. The 
years of soft living and drinking had done 
things to Aylshire as a gun-shooter, but he 
had ideas, 


“That light, Skipper,’ he chuckled, 
“Here’s my pistol; put the light out with it 
and go find your chap. I’m of no manner 
of use, I fear.” 

“Keep out of it, Major.” Dan took the 
gun, weaved along the wall and drew sight 
on the flash upon the stairpost. Twice the 
gun barked and the next slug blotted it out. 
Crede dropped the extra gun and dashed 
across the yard for the shore rocks. He heard 
Sassoon now making for the boat but unseen 
in the starlight. Then Dan crashed into a 
man uprising from the broken hedge.. John 
Allard, by the heavy pith helmet, and Crede 
shoved him aside.” So he came first to the 
narrow beach between rocks and the tide 
line. Lereau was splashing over the sloop’s 
bow to join Simon, but neither of the Guiana 


liberes would shoot without their leader’s 
order. They could see little of the moving 
figures on the shore, but Crede was ahead 
of Sassoon, standing knee deep by the sloop’s 
head-line to await him. 

Dan could look past to see the yellow 
lamplight within the door, and Miss Pat 
Allard framed there watching in puzzled 
silence. Sassoon had shouted that the colony 
officers were here, and of all things she 
feared this for the family’s broken fortunes. 
Then, nearer, Dan saw John Allard closing 
on Sassoon’s trail. 

The big man was breathing hard but alert 
to every menace. He swung his gun to the 
colony man.” All right, Allard—take it!” 

Dan fired at Sassoon’s right arm; missed 
but Sassoon had to turn. 

“Drop it,” said Crede. “You'll remember 
me; and drop the gun——” 
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Sassoon knew the voice of the man who 
had driven him from John Neal’s liquor fleet 
in the old days. He swung close enough to 
see Crede’s face in the starlight. Crede 
shoved him away but Sassoon’s arm came up. 
His gun blazed but Allard’s clutching hand 
intervened. The maddened planter knew 
nothing of an old feud nor cared who was 
fighting for him now. Dan had to smash the 
younger man aside to watch Sassoon. And 
Sassoon fired again. The slug tore fabric 
from Dan’s collar as his flesh scorched. He 
had one clear chance and took it coolly. One 
shot—and he stepped back from the splash- 
ing water as Sassoon fell. The big man was 
not moving when Neal and Aylshire came 
up. Dan had turned to the boat watchfully, 
but he knew the two beaten men were 
through. 

“Come here, Lereau. Here’s another job 
to handle.” 

Allard was too bewildered to speak till he 
heard a hearty British chuckle by his side. 
“Aylshire’s the name. Major, once, in the 
West Indies Territorials. Knew your peo- 
ple, m’ lad, when you were learnin’ to walk. 
Poor old Reggy—capital chap——” 

Allard had turned to stare at the lighted 
doorway where his sister stood. He shouted 
once and Dan Crede came nearer. “Get 
about Sassoon, all of you. No use in having 
the girl know exactly what’s happened. 
Major, I’m sorry that I had to do it.” 

“Why should you? Sassoon would have 
potted you with pleasure. Or young Allard. 
Nasty chap—Sassoon. Well, a bit of diplo- 
macy, eh? Not a black boy on the place 
will know a man’s been chucked. Perhaps 
I’d best toddle to the house and introduce 
myself to Miss Patricia. And explain a bit 
—all this shootin-—what ?” 

“Beat it,” said Dan Crede. “But wait! 
Lereau, nobody’s askin’ anything about you 
two. Except these rubies, and I’ve got them 
off from Sassoon now. But the truth 
Lereau?” 

The two exiles came closer wearily. But 
Lereau laughed in hopeless bitterness. 
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“M’sieu, what is the use? This is no affair 
of ours but it will make no difference. We 
will not be believed whether we say truth 
or not.” He looked at his friend dully, and 
tossed his gun at Dan Crede’s feet. 

“The truth,” insisted Crede. “We will 
see of what use it is.” 

“M’sieu, Simon and I escaped by sea on a 
raft from the Cayenne coast. We reached 
Dutch territory. We were aided there—you 
know it is often done but we had to be off. 
We met this man, Sassoon, when we reached 
Islamadura Island. He needed a boat; he 
said he owned one at Allard’s Island. He 
got us a small craft and means to get here 
with a message for M’sieu Allard. That is 
about all. We aided to refit the old schooner 
and took M’sieu Allard south—secretly.” 

John Allard interposed. “I don’t think 
those poor devils know much more than I 
did. They must have guessed too late.” 

“Tell the rest, Lereau,” said Crede 
sternly. 

“Well, there was a robbery in Willemstad. 
A wealthy Dutch merchant on a cruise ship 
lost jewels he had brought from Java. We 
were uneasy; escaped men cannot afford to 
know too much. But after we met Sassoon 
we were helpless. It was a clever friend of 
Sassoon’s who did the job. Sassoon offered 
to get him away, so there must be a ship, 
for the Dutch authorities watched everyone. 
When we brought the schooner to Islama- 
dura Sassoon got his friend on board—with 
the rubies. M’sieu Allard was ashore when 
this happened.” : 

“Where is that man who did the rob- 
bery?” said Crede. 

Lereau shrugged. “To the sharks. Did 
you see stains on the canvas packet? Sassoon 
killed him in the ship’s cabin. M’sieu Allard 
never knew of that. We did, but escaped 
men have no choice of action, eh?” 

John Allard was staring at them.” I be- 
lieve you, Lereau. You lied to me about the 
rubies and a lot else, but now I understand.” 

“Under the matting in Sassoon’s cabin on 
the Aberdeen Lass you could have seen the 
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blood of the man he killed,” said Lereau. 
“The schooner would have foundered in the 
first good blow so Sassoon must take your 
fishing boat here. With us to aid him escape. 
At sea, M’sieu Allard, he would have killed 
you, I am sure, 

“And you and Simon in the end, when he 
was through with you.” 


EREAU shrugged; it seemed to make 

no difference now, but he said listlessly, 
“I did my five years on St, Joseph’s Isl— 
a small robbery in Marseilles. Simon knifed 
a man in Algiers. But we have paid ten 
times over to French law. Suppose now, 
M’sieu Allard had been arrested in Dutch 
territory with Sassoon and the rubies on his 
ship? An innocent man, but what would 
have saved m’sieu from prison?” 

Allard smiled in a sickly way. “Nothing. 
I was an utter fool!” 

Dan Crede had knelt on the sand to open 
the stained canvas. He carefully picked the 
gems from the compartments and put them 
in his pocket. Then he tossed the empty 
packet on Sassoon’s body, 

“There’s your job, Lereau. Heave this 
dead man onto the sloop and pick a way 
out past the wreck. You’ve a tide now.” 

The two gaunt libreres stared at him un- 
comprehendingly. John Allard laughed. 
“The boats provisioned for five weeks, 


thanks to Sassoon. Stout little turtler but 
I’ve got others.” 

“You might raise the African coast with 
a bit of seamanship,” chuckled the Major. 
“But put Mr. Sassoon overside fifty miles 
out from here—clear of inter-island currents, 
understand? We really don’t want him 
comin’ back on a tide. Just wouldn’t do!” 

Lereau still stared dumbly. Then found 
his voice, 

“Nom de Dieu! You mean we shall go? 
You believe us?” 

“All the luck in the world,” said Dan. 

“Hop to it,” added Joe Neal. “We never 
saw you, heard of you.” 

“Priceless idea,” chuckled the Major. 

John Allard had started for the house. 
“Come on, Aylshire. I’ve another idea— 
also a custom in these parts.” 

They all crossed the shore rocks, leaving 
the two escaped men staring after them, 
then at the boat. The soft free air was upon 
their thin cheeks, and still they didn’t seem 
to comprehend. Crede’s party was near the 
house when the sound of a creaky block, 
the slur of sail catching the first breeze, came 
to their ears. Then a weak shout from the 
dark inlet. 

Dan stopped his friends and John Allard. 
The lamp glow in the big door showed Miss 
Pat Allard again; then she was gone. Allard 
laughed sombrely. “Put back to the drawin’ 
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room—keen girl, Pat! You chaps won’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Oh, yes, I do!” said Dan. “Saves us 
explain’ details, Well just insinuate that 
Sassoon got away—hurriedly.” 

“Skipper,” said Neal, “you won’t fool her. 
She heard shootin’,” 

“My dear chap,” smiled the Major, “Miss 
Pat Allard will merely conclude that she 
oughtn’t to bother in a man’s job.” 

“All right, gang,” put in Neal, “hang the 
thing on me. The Itara will be a thousand 
miles south if the colony people start an in- 
vestigation. But those rubies—Dan, mind if 
we have a look?” 

“Come in the house,” said John Allard. 
“I wouldn’t have the bloody stones as a gift 
—all of them, now.” 

They went up to the great dining-room. 
Captain Crede sat at the head of the table 
and dumped damp, dirty tissue paper on the 
mahogany. Miss Pat Allard came out from 
somewhere and stood by her brother’s chair. 
Major Aylshire was eyeing the sideboard, 
but all the others stared down at the deep 
red beauty of the gems. 

“Twenty-six of them,” said Crede, “but I 
wouldn’t know a thing about rubies. Who 
does? Stop watching that sideboard, Major! 
Look at this stuff.” 

The Major sighed, pulled a worn brass- 
rimmed pocket glass out and held it on the 


largest stone. “Oriental rubies are the only 
true ones I believe. A flawless one, above 
three carets, is worth more than diamonds, 
By Jove! These must run to thousands of 
pounds!” 

He licked his lips and gazed at the Allard 
sideboard. Neal turned to young John. 
“What’s the matter with you arranging a 
return of them to the Dutch authorities in 
Willemstad? No questions asked and none 
answered? ‘There’d certainly be a big re- 
ward out. Eh, Captain Dan? We'll help 
fix it once away from here.” 

Dan Crede was looking out to the dark. 
“Right enough, It can be like the last cruise 
of the old Aberdeen Lass and her finish— 
one of those sea mysteries. Agreed, Major?” 

The Major seemed in a trance. He’d 
heard a tinkle at his elbow, and there was 
Miss Pat Allard with a decanter and the 
slightest of smiles. Aylshire arose with a 
ceremonious bow, and sat again. 

“Keen—what? Rippin’ girl—not a ques- 
tion of any sort. Allard, by the bouquet 
your rum must date from ’24 at least. 
Wouldn’t mind if I made sure, eh? Custom 
about the islands, really. Dan, what was 
that you were saying? Mystery, and all that 
sort of thing?” 

“Let’s be going,’ said Captain Crede, 
“want to get Neal’s schooner out on the 
mornin’ tide—south.” 
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I 


UTSIDE the hotel automobiles 

honked and traffic swirled— 

queer traffic too. Inside the 

hotel all was cool and silent and 

luxurious. Brown and yellow 

and black faces had vanished; here were 

white faces, white pith helmets, white 

clothes. Outside was Bangkok and all the 

roaring tumult of Siam. Here inside was 
the white race, 

Smith was lean and wiry and tanned. He 
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came in through the cool lobby and paused, 
blinking a little, to accustom himself to the 
place after the blinding sunlight outside. 
Smith was not impressive, at first glance. He 
was not handsome; his face was angular, 
flinty, with hard gray eyes. And yet he was 
one of the most impressive characters, in 
Siam, one of the best known men in the 
Siamese back country, the “outlands” that 
ran back to Burmah and China. 

A man standing idly near the cigar coun- 
ter turned quickly and strode toward Smith. 
He, too, looked lean and hard. A black 
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mustache edged his thin lips. He had light 
blue eyes under black brows, a clean, incisive 
profile like a bird of prey. He came up to 
Smith and spoke. 

“You're Smith, aren’t you? Say-and-see 
Smith? My name’s Mangin.” 

Smith nodded and shook hands. “Well?” 
he asked laconically, 

“Want to show you something.” From his 
pocket Mangin took a little chamois bag and 
opened it. Smith, studying the man, noted 
the hard jaw, the predatory eyes, the power- 
ful neck and jaw; this study, in one sweep- 
ing glance, gave him as much as though he 
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Sometimes It Was Quite a Compli- 


ment To Be Called a Fool, 


Said Say-and-See Smith 


had known Mangin for a week or a month 
or more, > 

From the pouch Mangin took two flat, 
roughly round objects and put them into 
Smith’s hand. They were heavy. They sug- 
gested huge coins, but were so covered with 
a filmy substance as to be quite hidden un- 
der it. 

“Well?” said Smith again, weighing them 
in his hand. 

Mangin took out a knife, opened it, ex- 
tended it. 

“Scratch,” he said, imitating Smith’s la- 
conic manner, 
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Smith took the knife and scratched with 
the point. A gleam of yellow showed. 

“Gold?” 

“Gold,” said Mangin in a low, impressive 
voice. “Big gold mohurs, Smith; seven hun- 
dred years old. Hindu treasure. That black 
stuff on ’em is blood, dried long ago. I’ve 
got a»partner who brought these out of the 
jungle, away northwest of here. There’s 
more where these came from, a lot more. 
Chests and bags of ’em. Weve heard of 
you, we know that you’re the best man for 
the job in this country. We want you to 
take charge, get us there and back. We 
offer you a third split. Interested?” 

Smith handed back the blood-blackened 
coins and the knife. 

“Interested? You bet,” he said, without 
excitement. “But I’ve hired out for another 
job.” 

“Rats! Break it. Skip out with us.” 

“T don’t do things that way,” Smith said 
mildly. 

“Listen” Mangin tapped him on the shoul- 
der. “I hear you're going with this Ranket 
woman. It'll be bad luck for you if you do. 
The stuff belongs to us, savvy? We don’t 
want any damned professors shoving into our 
game. We’re giving you the chance; it means 
a fortune. Don’t be a fool.” 

Smith’s gray eyes twinkled slightly. 

“Lots of people have called me a fool,” he 
said gently. “Sometimes it’s quite a com- 
pliment.” 

That took Mangin like a blow, when he 
got the force of the words. His face dark- 
ened under the mounting blood. 

“Won't you consider it?” he demanded. 
“At least, think it over?” 

“No,” said Smith. He could put a whole 
volume into one word, and make every page 
of it sting hard. 

“All right; then look out for trouble,” 
Mangin rejoined. “I tell you, this is our 
stuff. Were not the sort of men to stand 
for any monkey work.” 

“Me neither,” Smith said, 

Then, with a quiet nod, he went his way. 


EHIND his calm exterior he was really 

concerned. He was engaged to take 
Myra Ranket up into the almost unknown 
Menoi River country—to the hills beyond 
the lower jungle. He had not yet seen her. 
He knew that Herbert Ranket, her father, 
had been up there in the past year or so; 
a famous ethnologist, Ranket. About the 
daughter he knew nothing. He did not even 
know the reason for her going. 

What had it to do with Mangin, the un- 
named partner, the blood-blackened gold? 
Smith did not like Mangin. Over in Indo- 
China he had heard of one Mangin, and 
heard nothing good; might or might not be 
the same chap. Mangin had: been waiting 
for him here—that was sure. And the bait 
was tempting. Smith was no rich man. 

He sat waiting in a cool, half-darkened 
room for Miss Ranket. He himself knew 
the hill country pretty well, but not this 
one strip. Nobody did. Smith lived his own 
life. He ran the outlands, usually alone, 
trading for queer things, but mostly for 
rhinoceros horn, enormously valued by the 
Chinese for its alleged medicinal properties. 
This was how he had come by his queer 
nickname. 

She was in the room; she was coming for- 
ward. Smith rose and shook hands, choking 
back a feeling of sharp disappointment. 
What a woman! 

They sat and talked ; he decided she would 
do. Hair drawn primly back over her head, 
flat, fastened in a bun behind. Spectacles, 
A rather smallish woman, thin-faced, with 
decision in her manner but a pleasant way 
of speaking. She looked tired and drawn. 
He set her down as thirty-five. 

“You just landed yesterday?” he asked. 

“Yes. I must see the American minister 
at once; he’s supposed to have everything 
ready for me—permission, government passes 
and so forth. If he has, we can get off in 
a couple of days. As I wrote you, I want 
to go by air to the closest point we can reach 
to the Menoi hills, and then go on. What 
have you done?” 
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“Enough,” said Smith. “That’s a month’s 
trip; we can make it in a day by air. My 
boy’s there now, with everything we need. 
When we arrive we can go right on. How 
many in your party?” 

“Pm alone,” she said. Smith swallowed 
hard, and stared at her. 

He was vaguely aware of talk. She had 
come to push home to something her father 
had discovered up there; Ranket was at 
home in California, too ill to travel himself. 
She was carrying out his job. But—alone? 
To take a woman all by herself up into 
that country? 

“Oh, gosh!” Smith said aloud, and then 
checked himself. She looked surprised. 

“Just happened to think of something,” he 
said lamely. “By the way, other folks have 
tried to hire me. Something about gold up 
there. Do you expect competition?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied. “Treasure? 
Or gold bearing gravel?” 

“Money,” said Smith. “Hard gold coin.” 

She shook her head. “Father said there 
might be some gold, but of course we're 
interested only in the scientific angle. By 
the way, how did you get the very peculiar 
name of Say-and-see Smith?” 

“Name’s Silas Smith,’ he rejoined. “Si 
for short. The Chinese have two kinds of 
rhinoceros horn—my business has been hunt- 
ing horns, for a long time. One kind they 
call “se,” the other they call “si.” Pro- 
nounced Say and See. I monkeyed around 
and finally discovered one kind came 
from a two-horned rhino, the other from 
the usual kind. The names sort of stuck 
to me.” 

“I see,” she said, unsmiling. ‘Wilk there 
be any trouble getting a plane?” 

“None. Plenty here. No~airports up in 
that country, but it’s no trouble finding a 
landing place. Want to get off day after 
tomorrow, sunrise?” 

“Plan on that, yes,” she said. “PI know 
by this afternoon if everything’s ready. One 
day here will give me a chance to buy what 
I need,” 
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“Ever been up in this country, Miss 
Ranket?” 

“No.” 

She waited. Smith. gulped. “Well,” he 
said awkwardly, “mind telling me exactly 
where we're heading for? I only know in 
a general way.” 

She hesitated. Then: 

“Tf you didn’t mind, I’d rather wait until 
we get well on our way. You sce, father 
warned me about it. I mustn’t let anyone 
at all know. It’s all so strange to me 
here ee 

“How on earth did you ever happen to 
hire me?” blurted Smith. 

“Why, father had me write you. He knew 
all about you. I hope you won’t mind, Mr. 
Smith, if I keep the exact destination to 
myself? It’s not that I don’t trust you, but 
I’m afraid of everyone here. These natives 
look so queerly at me a 

Smith took his leave. He went down to 
the hotel bar and ordered himself a drink, 
and cursed softly but in a heartfelt manner 
for maybe two whole minutes. A long time. 
Then he drank his drink, and ordered an- 
other, which was rare for him. But he felt 
that he needed it. 

“And me hired out to that gal when I 
might be playing a man’s game!” he reflected 
unhappily. “Parading her off to the Menoi 
hillk—wow! Afraid of everyone here, huh? 
That’s just it. Stiff and prim and scared 


as hell; never been away from home before, 
I bet. Dressed like a scarehead. Looks all 
fagged out. No wonder she thinks the na- 
tives look queerly at her! Anybody would, 
with hair and those spectacles. Huh! Just 
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the same, she’s got something on the ball.” 

His thoughts went back to those blackened 
gold disks, and Mangin. He frowned into 
the bar mirror, sorting things over in his 
mind. 

Was Mangin going to the same place 
wherever it was? The man’s words inti- 
mated as much. And Ranket had warned 
his daughter. Old Ranket, by all accounts, 
had a head on him. ‘These scientific sharps 
did not think much about gold, just as this 
woman said; but men like Mangin thought 
a lot about it, especially if they had samples 
of it in their pockets. 

“Her and her bun—my gosh!” Smith 
thought of some of the sights she would see 
in the hill-country, and grinned to himself. 
“She'll sure get educated this trip. Not that 
she’s a bad sort, only why the devil is she 
all alone?” 

He started slightly. Why, indeed? A 
woman new at this sort of thing, going 
where even men like Mangin wanted some- 
one who knew the country and the natives 
—and why? Shoving through a job for her 
dad, of course. In a hurry. Desperately, 
with her courage screwed up. Smith whis- 
tled softly to himself and finished his drink. 

“Something big!” he observed mentally. 
“Something big, you bet. Old Ranket 
dropped on to something before he got sick 
and cleared out of the country. And why, 
Pd like to know, was that gold covered with 
blackened blood ?” 

The thought was stimulating, and Mr. 
Smith felt better about everything in general. 
Unless he was very much mistaken, he was 
going to find some action ahead, 

He was right about that. 


II 


HEN Smith found a government plane 

at their disposal, and was being whisked 

north at five thousand feet, he mentally com- 
plimented Myra Ranket. 

This was something like. He was used to 

plodding along jungle trails, or taking to 


boat and canoe, with thirst, jungle leeches 
and native food as omnipresent threats to 
comfort and existence itself. But this was 
sheer high-falutin’ luxury, and a cabin plane 
at that. When he found that the woman 
beside him took it as a matter of course, he 
viewed her in a new light. 

Bangkok was an hour behind them when 
she took a locket from around her neck and 
opened it up. From the locket she took a 
wadded thickness of fine rice-paper, and 
pressed it into his hand. 

“Here,” she shouted at his ear. “You can 
see for yourself now.” 

“Thanks,” said Smith, and eyed her gray 
cloth dress. “You aiming to wear those 
clothes?” 

“I have khaki in my grip,” she rejoined. 
He thought she was rather offended by the 
personal question, and said no more. 

Settling back, he unfolded the rice paper 
and found that Ranket had done a good job 
of map making. It was clear as daylight. 
When he got out his own booklet of govern- 
ment maps, and began to check up, his inter- 
est grew. 

Where the official maps showed river-plain 
and jungle, Ranket showed a deep range of 
low hills; he figured they could get there in 
a week, by trail. Ranket had mapped out his 
own camps and track, and this ended at a 
spot marked Pnemh, which meant nothing to 
Smith and showed on no other map. Prob- 
ably a local name, he thought. “Mois, hos- 
tile,’ was marked among the hills. Smith 
had heard of the Moi people, but was not 
worried by their hostility. His head boy and 
companion for some years, Ninh Bing, had 
been among the Mois and knew them well. 
Smith, indeed, seldom worried about any- 
thing, until the time came. 

He looked out at the jungle flowing be- 
low, miles drifting behind with each minute. 
He gave Myra Ranket a glance, and 
frowned, 

She was quite green in the face, was fight- 
ing air-sickness. She was an unlovely thing, 
but Smith’s heart warmed to her. Doing 
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everything she hated and feared—why? To 
win her father’s game. 

Mid-morning droned on toward noon. 
The machine circled and dropped. The pilot, 
a brown-faced, cheerful Siamese trained in 
England, made a perfect landing. Half an 
hour here, on the far outskirts of a river 
town. Miss Ranket slept in the shade. Smith 
talked with a Chinese merchant, an itinerant 
who wandered all over the country and who 
had heard of him in Indo-China. Two air- 
planes in two days. 

Presently Smith went over to the hut 
where Miss Ranket lay asleep, and woke 
her up. 

“Tanks are filled; pretty near ready,” he 
said, puffing at his pipe. “Machine stopped 
here yesterday to refuel, and went on to the 
northwest. Private plane. They are rare in 
these parts, you know.” 

She sat up and jammed her pith helmet 
over her flat-drawn hair. 

“You mean it had something to do with 
us?” 

“That chap Mangin, no doubt. Have you 
any objection to telling me just what it is 
you’re going after?” 

“Books,” she replied. “A room full of 
books. Palm-leaf books. Bamboo books, like 
the ancient Chinese used. They’re in one of 
the rooms of the temple.” 

“What temple?” Smith asked. 

“The one my father found. He couldn’t 
bring them away. He was very ill at the 
time, and the natives were fighting him. He 
and his secretary got away alive, but most 
of the party were killed. He was poisoned 
by an arrow.” 

“Oh!” said Smith, sucking at his pipe. 
“Now we're getting somewhere. Secretary, 
eh? Who was he?” 

“A man named Atherton. He disappeared 
later,” she rejoined. “Would you mind not 
smoking, please? That pipe smells horribly. 
I can’t stand it.” 

“Right,” said Smith. To himself, he 
added, “You'll wish you had the pipe-stink 
for relief before you get far into the hills,” 
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They climbed aboard and went on, now 
heading more into the northwest. 

Virgin country here, not unlike the Indo- 
China Smith knew so well. He looked down 
upon vast inland waterways, for the wet 
season was not long over and the rivers ran 
full. The jungle and the upland forests 
would be full of leeches, he reflected, which 
nothing could keep out from the skin; an 
unpleasant prospect for Miss Ranket. She 
might not be expecting these amiable little 
creatures. However, there might be none up 
there in the hill country that bordered the 
horizon, 


E stared out at those hills, green, in- 

scrutable, and dreamed as the plane 
roared on. Mangin ahead, eh? Ten to one 
his partner was Atherton. They must have 
pitched on the same idea of taking to the 
air and joining an expedition awaiting them. 
After all, it was the most practical thing 
nowadays. 

Mid-afternoon. The machine soared low 
now, following a river. It was the upper 
reaches of the Menoi. Smith touched Myra 
Ranket’s arm and pointed, and spoke the 
name. She nodded, without excitement, quite 
calmly. 

They circled, bore downward. There was 
the village, a big one, stockaded against man 
and beast. Smith did not wonder if his men 
were there; he knew. Ninh Bing and these 
sturdy little Tais hunters from the Tonkin 
country, six of them, men who feared noth- 
ing. Good men! 

The pilot found one of the huge grassy 
openings which abounded in this country and 
skimmed the rice-fields. A jar, a bounce, 
another jar. Smith drew a long breath of 
relief. He was afraid of the air, but not of 
the ground. All was well now. 

Natives came streaming out in wild 
crowds. Smith helped Miss Ranket out of 
the machine to the ground. Here came Ninh 
Bing, the six Tais boys behind him, all grin- 
ning widely. Farewells to the pilot, quick 
orders that sent the throngs out of peril, and 
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in ¢wo minutes the machine was roaring 
anew and lifting into the air, on its way 
_ back. 

The first stage was behind them. 

“It’s like magic” Myra Ranket said that 
evening. She looked across their dinner table 
at Smith, her eyes wide. Blue eyes, he per- 
ceived; not light blue like the eyes of Man- 
gin, but deep and rich and lustrous. Odd 
that so uncouth a woman should have such 
eyes. 

“This camp, every detail perfect,” she 
went on, “Even your guns waiting for you, 
cleaned and oiled and ready. These men of 
yours must be marvels.” 

“They’ve been with me a long time,” 
Smith said. “Tomorrow we'll be off; these 
comforts will be left behind. We must travel 
light, move fast, accept hardship. Can you 
use a rifle?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 
hunter.” 

“No need. I wasn’t thinking of hunting.” 

Her gaze questioned him, then dropped. 

Daylight and breakfast. She appeared in 
khaki—riding breeches, high-laced boots, All 
her primness was melted by the rough gar- 
ments. She could even laugh with the gawk- 
ing natives—until she found that only three 
of the Tais boys remained with them. These 
bore burdens, no more. 

“Ninh Bing’s on ahead with the other 
three boys,” Smith explained. “Relays of 
two, well in advance. One tent, what essen- 
tials we need, no more. Carry your gun— 
it’s the shotgun. We'll really need it more 
than rifles, to fill the pot. Ninh Bing has 
my spare rifle with him. Ready to start?” 

“Yes,” she said. “When?” 

“Now.” 

If she puzzled Smith, he was of the great- 
est interest to her. Now she began to com- 
prehend that this calm, laconic man was a 
master of efficiency in this chosen environ- 
ment of his. They took the trail. Six days 
of it, said Smith. 

“Six days!” She laughed bitterly. “My 
father was weeks and months,” 


“But I’m not a 


“We all learn,” said Smith. “Airplanes 
help, eh?” 

He watched her that morning; she held 
up in excellent shape.. He set the pace with 
her; the three Tais followed them. They 
saw and heard nothing from Ninh Bing un- 
til past noon, when one of the squat, power- 
ful little brown men appeared from ahead 
and spoke to Smith in French. 

“Word came back by smoke. Camp for 
tonight is arranged. We found this on a 
tree, fastened with a fresh-cut thorn.” 


E handed Smith a paper on which were 

scrawled English words. The brown 
men squatted, resting. -Miss Ranket, at 
Smith’s elbow, stared at the paper. The 
message there was brief: 

“Go back, you fools! Last warning.” 

An exclamation broke from her. 

“English! What on earth—why, where 
did it come from?” 

“Mangin.” Smith’s brows drew down. 
He spoke crisply. “Get this, now! Pinned 
to a tree by a freshly cut thorn; see what it 
means? Ninh Bing and another man went 
well ahead. The second pair got a smoke- 
signal from him that tonight’s camp is ar- 
ranged. He did not see this, however—it 
was pinned to the tree after he had passed. 
Mangin has cut in on us.” 

“But how could he know we’d pass that 
tree?” she asked, wonderingly. Smith laughed 
silently. 

“We're following an invisible trail, which 
to these natives is like a paved road to us. 
Mangin has picked up somebody who 
knows this district; so much is clear. Now 
we'll put Ninh Bing to work on the 
job.” 

He spoke to one of the Tais hunters, 
who shifted his burden to the new man and 
listened, then set off at an easy lope. Myra 
Ranket frowned. 

“But what could this man Mangin do? 
How could he prevent us going on?” 

“With a bullet,” said Smith. “Ready? 
Come along. Weve nothing to fear until 
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tomorrow. Then, if Mangin tries shooting, 
we'll see.” 

And he took up the trail again. 

That evening, camped in a village of curi- 
ous but friendly natives, Smith conferred 
with his six Tais hunters. Ninh Bing had 
completely disappeared. The flat-faced brown 
men talked at length. Smith turned to Myra 
Ranket. 

“They agree with me. We must cut down 
the loads to bare ammunition and such es- 
sentials as medicine. Two loads only. That 
gives up one extra fighting man.” 

She was utterly dismayed, but made no 
protest. In silence, she weeded out her few 
cherished belongings, her extra shoes and 
clothes. 

Morning saw them off, four men with 
them now, Ninh Bing still gone, two men 
off with him. They were among the hills. 
Smith, expecting anything, kept well in the 
lead with one of the Tais hunters. 

To Smith, the stark simplicity of this ex- 
pedition was rather appalling. This woman 
was going to a certain spot to pick up some 
ancient books and take them away; that was 
all. Mangin was apparently going to the 
same place, after gold. There was no reason 
for conflict, if Myra Ranket was not in- 
terested in gold. Underneath the surface, 
however, Smith could sense that there was 
a tremendous lot more to it all than ap- 
peared, 

They had been out for an hour. They 
were crossing an open glade, waist-deep with 
lush grass and ferns, the Tais following an 
old, overgrown trail which even to Smith’s 
trained jungle senses was all but imper- 
ceptible. 

From the hunter broke a low grunt of 
warning. A vibrant, deep-throated “twang!” 
broke the sunlit silence. Smith, his rifle half 
raised, felt a terrific impact. He was knocked 
headlong into the grass. His rifle fell. He 
lay motionless, helpless. 

Two feet from him, bending down the 
grasses, dropped the body of the Tais, dead 
before it struck the ground, The brown 
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man was skewered through the heart by an 
arrow, such an arrow as Smith had never 
seen. The cruel iron tip protruded a foot 
from the man’s back. The shaft, close to 
three feet in length, was lacquered a deep 
blood-red. 

A long silence filled the glade. The two 
bodies, lying amid the ferns and grasses, 
were invisible. From Smith’s lips escaped an 
involuntary gasp, a low groan, as he lay, his 
features contorted with agony. 


III 


N the silence, a queer perception grew 

upon Smith. 

Here under the horizon of grass and ferns 
he was in another world. A snake, a harm- 
less green reptile, slithered past his face with- 
out a sound and was gone. He looked past 
the snake and saw his own rifle. In the 
tough wooden stock was a gash, a deeply 
gouged mark, 

This showed Smith what had happened 
when those bow-strings twanged. 

The shaft intended for him had struck 
his rifle-butt with incredible force, smashing 
the iron tip into his stomach, knocking the 
wind out of him, sending him down para- 
lyzed and helpless for the moment. 

His brain wakened. He reached out, 
caught hold of the rifle, drew it back into 
his gasp. The interminable silence was again 
broken by the vibrant “twang-g!” and one 
of those scarlet-lacquered shafts came whist- 
ling past his ear, with such frightful velocity 
that Smith promptly hugged the earth. 

Then, almost upon the bowstring’s hum, 
came a rifle-crash, and another, and a sharp 
yelp of exultation. Smith knew that voice. 
Ninh Bing! He had ordered his master hun 
ter to double back on the trail to catch any- 
one who had cut in. Ninh Bing had done 
so, five minutes too late. Another shot. 
Smith uttered a shout, leaned on his rifle, 
and rose—but not at once. 

First to his knees, then to his feet, fighting 
down the sickness and pain. It would pass 
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quickly, but was bad for the moment. His 
brain was racing. Miss Ranket and the 
bearers were not yet arrived; the shots 
would halt them. If that devil Mangin had 
been caught— 

Loping from the edge of the clearing came 
Ninh Bing, rifle over arm, broad bronze 
features and intelligent eyes sparkling with 
animation. He changed countenance when 
Smith showed him the dead hunter in the 
grass. He touched the lacquered arrow. 

“Moi,” he declared. Then, squatting, told 
his story. 

He and another of the Tais boys had come 
doubling back as ordered. A white man and 
two Moi hunters had been ambushed here. 
The two natives were dead. The white man 
was gone. Ninh Bing’s companion was on 
his trail. 

As he listened, Smith knew he was at 
crisis. Mangin, eh? Thanks to Ninh Bing, 
blood had paid for blood. He himself must 
get on Mangin’s trail without a moment's 
delay if this senseless game of murder was 
to be stopped. As he had already discussed 
their destination with Ninh Bing, who was 
entirely trustworthy, he turned to the hunter. 

“Take charge of the lady and the loads 
and bring the party on,” he said curtly. “PH 
rejoin you as soon as possible.” 

Then, turning, he strode away. The hills 
had no terrors for him; except for food, he 
carried everything he needed. Myra Ranket 
would probably throw a fit, he reflected, on 
learning that he was gone, but that mattered 
little. The main thing now was to catch 
Mangia and put an end to all this folly. 


IVE minutes later, he stood by the 
bodies of two Moi hunters. Stalwart 
hillmen, armed with massive bows of tre- 
mendous power and lacquered arrows. His 
eye caught the clumsy trail of the white man, 
and he turned to it. Presently he broke into 
a lope, easy and distance-devouring. Ninh 
Bing’s companion was also following this 
trail, somewhere ahead. 
Beyond a probable black and blue spot or 
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two, Smith himself was quite all right again. 
He had no trouble following the trail, which 
led straight on beneath the towering patches 
of forest giants and presently cut into a long 
valley beside a trickling stream. Trailing, 
to Smith, was old stuff. 

The white man had gone fast. His trail 
was direct, too, as though he knew exactly 
where he was. And he was not Mangin, 
The sign showed a smaller man, one who 
limped slightly as he ran. This fellow knew 
his way around. Atherton, Ranket’s secre- 


tary, who had disappeared? Perhaps. Hard 
to say as yet. 

An hour passed. The sun was high over- 
head, the white-hot rays beating down among 
the trees like rain, Ahead lay higher coun- 
try, more hills, fewer and smaller trees. 
Smith, who had wasted little time, was 
astonished at the speed and agility of this 
lame white man. 

Once he passed some hundred yards from 
a little village of natives. The trail went 
straight on without a pause; natives were 
standing all astare, some with old flintlock 
muskets. - 

Smith knew he was not far behind his 
quarry. Also, he was far from his own route, 
though this worried him not at all. 

A whistle ahead, a warning voice. Here 
was the Tais hunter awaiting him. Smith 
slowed his pace as the little brown man ap- 
peared. Panting easily, lightly, he stood and 
fumbled for his empty pipe, and sucked on it. 

“This man travels fast,” he said, and the 
Tais hunter grinned. 

“Yes, Master. But now he has halted. 
He is making a fire. He thinks he has 
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thrown us off the trail and is going to make 
a signal.” 

Smith nodded. “All right. Follow me, 
but stay out of sight.” 

He strode on, no longer running, but cov- 
ering ground fast. When he looked back, 
the Tais hunter had disappeared from sight. 

Ten minutes later Smith cautiously parted 
the giant ferns and looked at the opening 
before him. 

A man was squatting there beside a tiny 
fire, into which he was feeding bits of brush 
to make a flame. 

A slight, slender man with red mustache 
and a stubble of reddish beard under his 
sun-helmet. His rifle lay at one side. He 
rose and cast about for more brush, walking 
with a slight limp, as from some old hurt, 
since no wound was visible. Despite his fast 
travel, he scarcely breathed hard; in every 
movement he displayed a tigerish swiftness 
and agility. He came close to where Smith 
stood. 

“Put ’em up—quick!” said Smith calmly. 

The other froze, stopping dead still, then 
lifted his hands. Smith stepped out of the 
cover, lowered his rifle, and nodded amiably. 
He saw that the man stared at him with 
bulging eyes, with a suddenly white face, 
and chuckled. 

“Nope, your arrows didn’t hurt me,” he 
went on easily. “In fact, arrows can’t hurt 
me at all. I’m a wizard. Well, my name’s 
Smith. I suppose you’re Atherton?” 

The other nodded and tried to speak, but 
the words stuck, 

“Oh, put down your hands, by all means,” 
and taking out his pouch Smith tucked to- 
bacco into his pipe, with an air of perfect 
unconcern. “Glad I caught up with you. 
One of my men killed, two of yours; that 
evens it up, I suppose. We'll have to stop 
all this nonsense, so the quicker we have a 
palaver with Mangin the better. Were you 
going to send him a signal that would fetch 
him here? Then go right ahead.” 

Atherton gulped. 

“By the lord, I believe you mean it!” 
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“Eh? Of course I do,” said Smith. “Get 
on with your signal. The quicker I can 
make you chaps understand that we’re not 
the least bit interested in your gold, the 
better. There’s no cause for any trouble be- 
tween us, you see.” 

He laid aside his rifle, went to the tiny 
fire, and squatted down with his back to 
Atherton. Taking one of the burning bits 


“of brush in his hand, he held it to his pipe. 


Atherton stood irresolute for an instant, 
his gaze flickering from Smith’s squatting 
figure to his own rifle, as though weighing 
his chances. 

Then he abruptly abandoned his attitude 
of poised hesitation, and began to pluck at 
brush and grass. Like Mangin, he had pale, 
light eyes. 

“I don’t quite know what to say, Smith,” 
he uttered slowly. “Back there, after what 
happened—” 

“Oh, don’t be embarrassed,” Smith said, 
rising and puffing at his pipe. His angular, 
bony features were entirely calm. “Think 
how much worse off you’d be if you’d mur- 
dered me, Here, I’ll lend a hand with the 
fire.” 

Blood mounted in Atherton’s pallid fea- 
tures. He was one of those men who do 
not tan, and who blush easily. Smith helped 
in building up the fire. When a slender col- 
umn of smoke was ascending, Atherton 
squatted beside it with his helmet. In this 
he cupped the smoke for a moment, and let 
it go up in a puff. Three puffs altogether. 
Then, rising, he kicked the fire apart. 

“Bit of a surprise for Mangin, when he 
finds me here, eh?” Smith observed mildly. 
“What’s wrong with your leg?” 

“I got one of those damned Moi arrows, 
when I was with Ranket. It gets bad at 
times,” the other replied, rather sullenly, 

“You gave me a chase, just the same. 
Well, suppose we get down to cases,” Smith 
spoke cheerfully, casually, even lightly. 
“You, I gather, are after gold. Miss Ranket 
is after books. Instead of fighting each other, 
it’d be more sensible to combine forces,” 
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THERTON’S jaw dropped. 
“My lord! D’you expect me to be- 
lieve that?” he snapped suddenly. 

“Yes,” said Smith, meeting his hot eyes. 

“Well, I don’t. How much do you know 
about Ranket’s trip and what we found?” 

“Nothing. Mangin says gold. Miss Ran- 
ket says books. I believe her.” 

Atherton produced cigarettes and lighted 
one. 

“You’re a queer one, Smith. Well, we 
opened up a hill temple that had been buried 
by an earthquake. We got into it. The 
Mois jumped us. Ranket and I got out 
alive; I had an arrow-point in my knee, he 
had amoebic dysentery and fever. I brought 
out some of the gold we found. Mangin 
showed it to you. Books? Maybe. I never 
saw any. Ranket was like a madman all the 
while we were there. I quit him cold.” 

Smith had the uneasy impression that the 
man was telling the truth. 

“Why did Mangin try to hire me? You 
have Mois with you now. You don’t need 
me.” 

“You’re wrong. I met with some Mois 
last week and hired ’em, ‘They don’t know 
what we're after or they wouldn’t have 
joined us. The Moi people around that 
temple don’t want it broken into. They re- 
gard it as sacred and so forth—that’s why 
they jumped us. I told our men you and 
Miss Ranket were going there, so they were 
glad enough to stop you.” 

“Clever man,” said Smith, and at -the 
words, Atherton flushed and his pale eyes 
grew hot again. Clever, in a way, and 
damned dangerous, thought Smith to him- 
self, > 

He wondered whether Myra Ranket had 
told him all the truth. If not, she would 
suffer. He must gamble with what she had 
told him. Sitting on his heels, he bit at his 
pipestem and his gray eyes fastened on Ath- 
erton. 

“We're after books. A room filled with 
books—bamboo and palm leaf. You know 
what those things are. Half a dozen men 
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could pack off the whole works, I expect. 
But half a dozen men couldn’t pack off 
enough gold to make one man rich, Use 
your common sense.” 

“That’s true,” Atherton said. “But once 
we grab the place, I have fifty other natives 
of the downriver people ready to come 
along.” 

Smith’s tanned, bony features showed a 
trace of scorn. 

“It’s men like you who’ve raised hell all 
over the world,” he said calmly. “You fig- 
ure on walking in with rifles, and doing 
enough killing to make yourselves secure. I 
can walk in among the Mois with one boy 
at my heels and no rifle, and the Mois will 
help me pack off whatever I damned please.” 

Atherton sneered. “Yes; I’ve heard of you. 
Little tin god and all that. Well, we needed 
you. We still need you. We want to get 
out with the gold through Indo-China, 
where you have a big pull with the authori- 
ties.” 

“T get you now,” Smith said quietly. “To 
get this gold, you’d start a tribal war, let 
loose red ruin over this whole district, and 
skip out. Rather than hand over some of 
your loot to the authorities, and face the 
music for what you did, you’d want to cross 
the border into Indo-China and expect me 
to smooth things over. Nope. I don’t work 
that way.” 

Atherton stared sulkily. 

“Eh? But you proposed that we join 
forces. And if you’re really after books, if 
any are there, you’re welcome to the lot. 
Don’t think you can negotiate with the Mois 
in this district. You can’t. You're famous 
for handling natives, sure, but not in these 
parts. You don’t know ’em.” 

“True.” Smith spoke mildly. 
simply ceased to speak at all. 


Then he 


THERTON took heart and began to 

argue. He had been slow in recovering 

from the shock of seeing Smith walk out on 

him. Now he warmed to the idea of win- 

ning Smith over. He was no fool; he per- 
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ceived that Smith was entirely sincere in 
wanting books, not gold. 

Smith, save for occasional nods or grunts, 
held his peace. He had said his say, but 
Atherton did not recognize the fact. 
Through the talk, he appraised this other 
man. ‘Thoroughly unscrupulous, thorough- 
ly determined on getting that treasure at any 
cost, and able to back up his determination 
with action. 

Amid the occasional calls of birds from 
the noonday rush, pierced the insistent voice 
of a flying fox, and then fell silent. Ather- 
ton never noticed that queer barking note, so 
odd to be heard at noonday, but Smith 
caught it. That was the Tais hunter, warn- 
ing him. Suddenly Smith lifted his head and 
spoke. 

“Well, well, let the argument pass, Ather- 
ton. Your partner’s here, and we can settle 
matters amicably.” 

“Eh? Mangin here?” Atherton glanced 
around, and frowned. “What d’you mean? 
He hasn’t showed up yet—” 

His voice died out. His quick eyes darted 
past Smith; behind Smith’s back, the brush 
parted to disclose Mangin, rifle at the ready. 
Atherton came to his feet, startled. 

“What kind of a devil are you?” he ex- 
claimed. “Have you eyes in the back of your 
head, as the natives say of you?” 

“Sometimes.” Smith chuckled quietly. 
“Better tell him not to be hasty.” 

_Atherton gestured. Mangin came forward, 
alone, and Smith rose and turned to meet 
him, without surprise. 

“Helio, Mangin!” he said casually. “We 
were waiting for you. Might as well call 
in your men. Weve decided on peace in- 
stead of war.” 

Mangin looked from one to the other in 
surmise, speculation, doubt. Atherton broke 
in upon the silence, petulantly. 

“Oh, it didn’t work. My two men are 
dead. One of his. Sit down and talk it 
over. They’re not after gold at all, but 
books, Call in the men and let’s have some- 
thing to eat. I’m starved.” 
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Mangin, recovering, gave Smith oné look 
from his ice-cold eyes, and complied. 

A dozen men in all, Smith perceived. Four 
were Mois hunters, wild, savage men of the 
hills with powerful bows and lacquered 
shafts. Eight men of a Menoi river tribe, 
most of them carrying packs. These two 
whites did not travel light. . 

In no time at all, a noon repast was made 
ready. The three men talked as they ate. 
As with Atherton, Smith laid down his cards 
very frankly. 

Mangin listened, without committing him- 
self. In the man’s silence, in the icy glitter 
of his light blue eyes, in the heavy set of his 
jaw, Smith began to sense an uneasy peril. 
With Atherton, he might prevail, but Man- 
gin was the stronger character, the definite 
leader. Across the border, Smith had heard 
queer stories of this man, and he recalled 
them most unpleasantly. 

“You two seemed damned friendly when 
I showed up,” said Mangin abruptly. 

“Friendly?” repeated Atherton. “Why 
not? We've more to gain by playing the 
game with this outfit—” 

“More to gain!” snapped Mangin, and 
swung on Smith. “I made you a straight 
proposition in Bangkok, didn’t I?” 

“And I refused it,” said Smith calmly. 
“This is different.” 

Mangin’s lip curled, to show powerful 
white teeth under his black mustache. 

“Smith, I’ve heard a lot about you over 
the border. That’s why I wanted you with 
us. The French say you can argue the devil 
out of-hell, But you’re not pulling wool 
over my eyes, understand ?” 

“You apparently miss the point,” Smith 
said mildly. “It would be much more sensi- 
ble for us to use reason than to be in con- 
flict.” 

“And a lot nicer for you, eh?” Mangin 
sneered. ‘“D’you think I believe one word 
you say? Not a word. You talk of books! 
A lie. You've fixed up a likely story with 
that Ranket woman; or has she tricked you? 
No matter. In such an affair as this, my 
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friend, there is just one law: the best man 
wins. I intend to win. The gold belongs 
to us. We'll have it.” 

“Conceded,” said Smith, with a shrug. 
“We're not interested in the gold.” 

“You lie!” 

The savage violence of the words brought 
Smith to his feet. He checked himself. A 
revolver was in Mangin’s hand. ‘The cruel, 
icy gaze challenged him, 

“You lie in every word,” went on Man- 
gin. “I’m not to be tricked so easily. That 
woman? Bah! She’s nothing. The other 
party, my friend, is you; and it’s lost you.” 

“Eh?” Smith’s brows drew down. “What 
do you mean?” 

“J mean you’re going with us,” and Man- 
gin lifted his voice. Two of the natives came 
running, bringing hide thongs with them. 
“We've got you where we want you, and 
you stay put from now on. We'll make use 
of you yet, Say-and-See Smith, one way or 
another. Stick out your hands!” 

Smith went very white under his bronze. 
Thoughts of Myra Ranket rushed upon him 
—the woman alone. Ninh Bing was a per- 
fect marvel, but she could not know it. She 
would go to pieces. Heaven only knew what 
would happen. 

“Mangin, you’re a fool!” he said slowly. 
“Tf you do this thing, it means war. It’s 
cruel folly—” 

“I say it’s wisdom,” and Mangin laughed 
harshly. “Try your tricks with me, will 
you? By God, Pll stake you out over an 
ant-hill if you monkey with me! You sing 
low and you may come out alive, when I’m 
through with you. Stick ’em out! And give 
me any of your impudence and I’ll knock 
your pretty teeth down your throat. 
em out!” 

Smith lifted his arms straight out in front 
of him. 

The two natives lashed the thongs, Man- 
gin inspected them, made sure they were not 
too tight, and stepped back. 

“And now you'll be on a line with one of 
those Mois—and lord help you if you try 
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anything! You’re going to march, and march 
damned fast.” 

Smith said nothing. With this man, he 
perceived, words were futile. 


IV 


ANGIN was a brute, thinly veneered 
with civilization. 

He possessed a brute force, a driving en- 
ergy which impacted upon everyone around 
him. In another man, it would have been 
magnificent, but in Mangin it was sinister. 
His impulses, his actions, were all to savage 
violence, 

Atherton, for all his superb physical power 
and endurance, lacked this tremendous force 
of character. He was under Mangin’s domi- 
nance, hence these two men made a perfect 
team, of brawn and brain. 

Long before twenty-four hours elapsed, 
Smith had realized this, and came to the 
despairing conclusion that his own case was 
hopeless. For such a man to reach such a 
decision, much was necessary. The very ad- 
mission, from Smith, was significant. 

All day, all night, long into the following 
day; and no halfway measures about it, 
either. Mangin watched him like a hawk. 
The Moi hunter to whom his bound arms 
were connected by a twelve-foot length of 
rawhide, took a savage pleasure in torment- 
ing his white captive. Smith found himself 
unable to speak with the man. Atherton 
avoided him. The other natives rolled their 
eyes at him and concluded that Mangin was 
a mighty lord thus to enslave another white 
man. 

Smith was very far from forgetting that 
one of his Tais hunters, at least, knew of 
his situation, but this helped not at all. He 
was driven along in the forefront of the 
party, and by the second day his wrists were 
raw and swollen and bleeding. During the 
night, his feet were tied. 

With the calm philosophy that never for- 
sook him, Smith wasted no strength or en- 
ergy in complaints; he had said his say and 
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that ended it. He devoted himself to meet- 
ing the situation as calmly as possible, did 
as he was ordered, took what was given him 
to eat, and held his peace. But he did a lot 
of thinking. This meant war, and war to 
the death. No halfway measures on either 
side. 

For one thing he was supremely thankful. 
Mangin despised Myra Ranket, probably 
knew that she had only a handful of boys 
along, and was ignorant that those Tais boys 
had been with Smith for years. Having 
Smith in his hands, he could dismiss Miss 
Ranket as a factor in the situation. From 
his viewpoint, the seizure of Smith was a 
bold and clever stroke which smashed oppo- 
sition at one blow. 

The second afternoon dragged on. Smith 
noted that Mangin disposed his march with 
care, two men well out in advance, two well 
to the rear, guarding against surprise from 
either direction; but he could not guard 
against heaven. With mid-afternoon a sharp 
word passed among the natives. Smith, 
dragged along on his line, noted for the first 
time the blackening sky, the thin rush of 
wind in the treetops, the increase of oppres- 
sive humidity. 

The party halted. The loads were stacked 
and pegged down, and none too soon; the 
hush preceding the burst was upon them. 
Half the sky was ink-black, half in white 
brilliant sunlight. 

Mangin, directing everything with cool 
assurance, brought two of the natives to 
Smith. The latter was seized and spread- 
eagled against a huge tree-bole, and bound 
there. Mangin regarded him with a laugh. 

“You'll keep! When this blow is over, 
I’m taking you in hand and you're going 
to do some talking.” 

“Thanks for the information,” said Smith. 
“What’ll I talk about?” 

“Gold, blast you!” Mangin came close, 
put heel of palm under Smith’s chin, and 
shoved in with his weight, cruelly. “Arrgh! 
You don’t fool me for a minute with your 
smart talk. You know all that woman 
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knows, maybe more, and you're going to tell 
it or have your feet burned off—” 

The sky screamed. The upper trees began 
to bend. Men shouted. Mangin turned and 
ran for shelter, 

Smith, feeling as though his head had been 
half wrenched off, twisted his neck painfully, 
gulped, and recovered breath. So Mangin 


had never believed him! The man must 
have been inwardly maddened by his imper- 
turbable air, his acceptance of his lot, his si- 
lence. And the fool thought that torture—— 

With a rushing fury that seemed to suck 
the world empty of air, the typhoon struck. 
A vast, terrible suction; Smith felt almost 
torn from the holding ropes. Then chaos— 
leaves, dust, sticks, as though half the jungle 
were whirling through the air in a solid 
mass. 

And after that, the rain. And more wind. 
Wind incredible, that blew the rain into a 
froth of spray until it stung the skin like 
bullets. Wind that howled with infernal 
crescendo; such wind as these hills rarely 
saw, filling all the heavens: with sounding 
uproar. Smith saw one great tree uprooted 
and falling, fifty feet away, and the crash of 
it was drowned in the din. Once in fifty 
years, perhaps, such a storm struck the hill- 
country and jungle. Smith felt glad that he 
was not facing the wind, but was protected 
by the tree that held him fast. 

Darkness had come and gone. Now it 
came again, as the first madness of the ty- 
phoon blew out and the massed clouds de- 
scended upon the hills, rain streaming down 
in torrents. Darkness, merging impercepti- 


bly into the coming night. What had become 
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of the men around, ot Mangin and Ather- 
ton, Smith had no idea. Sheltered, no doubt, 
like the natives. 

Out of season, this typhoon and rain; a 
cataclysm of nature hurtling terror and de- 
struction over the hill-country. Creeks would 
become swollen torrents, trails would be 
washed away. Natives, homes and food-store 
destroyed, would be out on the prowl. Wild 
things would be savage, stark with terror. 
Everything, the whole course of life, would 
be different for a day or two. 

The sheets of water poured down, water 
in solid masses, worse even than during the 
rainy season. It was a cloudburst. In the 
obscurity, Smith’s pulses quickened and 
throbbed. These other men were sheltered, 
cowering hidden. They had deliberately tied 
him here, half exposed, in cruel resolve to 
break him. Good! So much the worse for 
them. It does not pay to be fools. 

The bursts of water soaked everything, 
man and tree and ground. And the hide 
thongs that bound man to tree. 

They were slimy, slippery with wetness, 
these stout thongs of bullock hide. They cut 
into Smith’s hurt wrists and arms, as he 
tensed his muscles and set his weight against 
them. Imperceptibly, they gave; for wet 
hide stretches. His fingers groped, explored, 
caught at the line passed around the tree. He 
pulled at it, and here was greater length, 
more chance for slack. His nails tore, but 
the thong yielded. 


HE deluge continued. The typhoon had 
_ passed now, but the cloudburst re- 
mained. Little by little, the length of hide 
loosened. Smith had his hand around it now, 
exerting a steady pull. After a long time, 
he was able to let go the slack and slip his 
wrist from one of the loops. Then another 
loop, then the last. The knotted end of the 
thong remained, but now his arm had free- 
dom of movement, plenty of slack. He lifted 
the knotted end to his mouth and fell to 
work on it with his teeth. 


It gave. It came loose, Now his right 
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hand was free, and he fell to work on the 
knotted thong about his left arm. Presently 
this, too, relaxed. 

His feet, planted wide apart, had to go 
through much the same process, since it was 
impossible to stoop and reach them until he 
had slack on the line. But after a time he 
had it. Inching himself down, he got his 
fingers to the thongs. 

He was free at last, flexing his hands, rub- 
bing his bleeding arms. Intermittent bursts 
of rain showed that the downpour was com- 
ing to its close. Smith stepped away into the 
darkness and was gone. He could see no 
firelight, no sign of his captors. They must 
still be huddled close by, invisible. 

Once he was clear away, the wet black- 
ness was impenetrable. Trained to the jungle 
as he was, he had no liking for the prospect 
in store. He was free of man, but beast was 
another matter; night was the hunting time 
for many a rover. However, he knew his 
Tais hunter was somewhere close. That man 
would have dogged Mangin’s party. 

All of a sudden, the dwindling bursts of 
rain came to abrupt end. Smith lifted voice. 
The querulous bark of a flying-fox drifted 
on the blackness. From afar came other 
voices. The throaty scream of a black pan- 
ther shocked the hills. Hushed bird and beast 
called to mate. Somewhere in the distance 
grumbled the reverberant vicious tiger 
throat. 

Then Smith caught the answer to his own 
signal. Something wrong about it. He felt 
his way through the night, guided ever more 
surely by the Tais hunter, wondering that 
the man did not come to meet him. After 
a time the signal came no more, but Smith 
caught a low groan, a gasp of breath, an 
effort. 

So he found the man at last, lying under a 
knotty tree-limb that had crashed down upon 
him, back broken, dying. 

With the hunter’s firebag, Smith ventured 
a light, clawed dry rotten wood from an old 
stump and had a fire going, a tiny one. He 
could do nothing except watch his faithful 
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servant die. Talking with the man, he 
learned that Miss Ranket’s party would 
be to the north, perhaps half a day’s jour- 
ney. 

The Tais hunter died, still pinned by that 
huge branch a dozen men could scarce have 
lifted away. The fire-flicker dimmed. The 
skies swept clear and starpoints glimmered to 
dispel the pitch blackness. Smith took the 
old Snider rifle and cartridges of the hunter, 
the fire-bag and betel-paste box, and set his 
face northward. 

Two of his faithful men dead; the score 
was mounting. It hurt. To sit there and 
watch his man die, bit deep. Just to sit 
there—this took nerve and steadfast courage. 
Someone else would have flurried around 
frantically, but Smith had only sat, sucking 
his empty pipe, pouring heart into the dying 
man, helping him die. Now, as he started 
north, when he thought of Mangin and Ath- 
erton and their natives, it was with a grim 
chill in his brain. He knew every one of 
those natives, would know them again, and 
would see them again. As for Mangin— 

Putting hatred away, Smith devoted him- 
self to the work in hand. He had plenty. 
A couple of hours later, he had to give up. 
Forcing a way was almost impossible in the 
starlight, and a panther was coughing along 
his trail. He halted, managed to build a tiny 
fire, and relaxed. 


AYLIGHT grew gray at last, and he 
went on, hungry, through the havoc- 
ridden hills. No more native villages, for 
some reason. He had heard Mangin talking 
with the Moi hunters about it, and shortly 
after sunrise he found the reason. It must 
have happened the preceding evening. Smith 
came into a small empty village, houses 
blown flat, and saw dead men lying here and 
there. A few broken arrows, crimson-lac- 
quered, told the reason.. These Mois of the 
hill district were devils incarnate. 

Still, thought Smith as he went his way, 
he might be able to handle these devils. Ninh 
Bing knew them, talked their lingo, and was 
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confident. Smith himself knew the Moi 
tribes farther east and could manage their 
speech fairly well, and he had hopes of get- 
ting on with this barbaric offshoot of the 
race. 

Another village blown out of existence, a 
few remnants of people huddled about their 
houses, their rice paddy, their compounds. 
He got a scrap of food here, with news that 
Myra Ranket had passed through the pre- 
vious day. He took up the trail of his own 
party a bit after noon had passed, following 
it fairly well by the upland course, above 
the steamy lower ground. What hell this 
cloudburst must have caused in the lower 
country ! 

A queer object brought him to incredulous 
halt. He rubbed his unshaven chin and 
stared, Caught in a high thorn-bush was a 
pith helmet, shining in the sunlight: Smith 
grinned, His own was gone. He had been 
stripped of everything except his pipe. Here 
was a gift from the gods. 

He reached it, inspected it, and whistled. 
Myra Ranket’s helmet. And, off to one side, 
whipped around the thorns, something yel- 
low. Khaki riding breeches. Hers, also. 
Suddenly alarmed, Smith retrieved them, 
rolled them up, and took the trail more rap- 
idly. No stopping now, although the leeches 
were bad in this stretch. Once he found the 
party, he could attend to them. A little salt 
and water would dissolve the hideous crea- 
tures. Smith was used to waiting. 

He smelled smoke, and quickened his pace. 
Hereabouts, everything bore witness to the 
full force of the typhoon—trees and brush 
swept and twisted, wreckage on all sides. 
The trail plunged suddenly. Before him ap- 
peared a clearing beside a brook. At sight 
of it, Smith’s jaw dropped. 

Scattered about were a few articles of his 
camp gear and packs—a scant few. A small 
fire was burning near a hastily erected grass 
shelter. Not a soul was visible. At a glance, 
Smith saw that the sudden twister must have 
caught his party in the open, unprepared. 
But where was Myra Ranket? 
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“Hello the camp!” he called sharply, as 
he approached. “Ninh Bing!” 

“Oh! Thank heaven you’ve come back!” 

She came out of the grass shelter. Except 
for the voice, Smith would never have 
known her. She was clad in gaudy bits of 
silk—sarongs for ceremonial occasions which 
the Tais hunters carried about in their waist- 
cloths, Malay fashion. Beneath were her 
puttees and boots. Above, her hair floated 
in a mass, knotted back with a bit of cord. 
Her spectacles were gone. 

She was the loveliest thing Smith had seen 
for years. 

“Upon my word—it’s really you!” he ex- 
claimed, staring. He fought down his im- 
pulse to burst into laughter. “I’d never have 
believed it. Myra Ranket, how on earth did 
you ever disguise yourself before? Why, 
you look—you are—ten years younger! And 
beautiful—” 

“You needn’t make fun of me,” she broke 
in sharply, angrily. “You’re no beauty your- 
self, if it comes to that. You look like a 
human wreck.” 

‘Well, you certainly don’t, and I’m not 
making fun of you,” said Smith. “My dear 
girl, look in a mirror! I give you my word, 
you're unutterably lovely. You’ve got dim- 
ples I never suspected—” 

“That’s enough! Don’t be impertinent!” 
she exclaimed. Then, suddenly she drew 
back. Her face changed. She broke into a 
gale of silvery laughter, “Oh, it’s no use 
trying to be dignified!” she gasped, in the 
midst of it. “After all, it’s funny. Tragic 
things are usually funny, aren’t they?” 

Smith grinned.- “By gosh, you sure are 
human! Say, what’s happened, anyhow? 
Where are the boys?” 

She broke into renewed laughter. All re- 
straint, all affectation, was cast aside; she 
revealed herself a different person, a most 
charming person indeed. 

“Oh, they’re off looking for lost things. 
You see, we halted yesterday—the leeches 
had been pretty bad. I had to stop here 
and attend to them. Ninh Bing went ahead, 
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to get into touch with the Moi people. I 
was bathing and putting salty water on the 
leeches, when that hurricane struck. It car- 
ried off all my clothes—everything in camp!” 

“What?” exclaimed Smith, “And the tent 
as well?” 

Color came into her face. “Yes, if you 
must know; the tent as well. Fortunately 
I still had my boots on, and managed to 
save a few rags—” 

Smith began to laugh. The humor of it 
hit him hard; but more than this, he saw 
the tremendous change in her. She had been 
whipped out of her existence, thrown bodily 
into a complete change of life and view- 
point. It had done wonders. 

Anger flooded her eyes at his laughter, 
then she joined in it. 

“Its funny, but it’s tragic,” she said at 
last, with a grimace. “I’ve lost everything 
—everything! The packs were scattered, 
too. ‘Those four hunters were very nice, 
wonderfully considerate. They supplied 
these sarongs.” 

Smith sobered. After all, she must have 
had a pretty tough time of it, for a while. 

“I can’t say I’m sorry, Miss Ranket. The 
change is wonderful! I hope you don’t get 
the specs back—distance glasses, weren't 
they? You can do without ’em fine. This 
topee is yours, by the way. And here are 
your riding-breeches. I found ’em along 
the trail, And now, if you’ll excuse me, I’ve 
got to get rid of a few leeches myself. See 
you later. Pll call in the boys.” 


E fired the old Snider twice in the air, 

glanced over the few supplies that had 
been retrieved, and departed into the brush 
to strip and get rid of the pests that had 
fastened on him. 

In one sense, this was disaster. However, 
Smith well knew how unessential can be the 
alleged necessities of life, in a pinch. They 
would get along somehow, and were close 
to journey’s end. If Ninh Bing had re- 
mained, the party would not have been 
caught unprepared, but the head hunter 
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knew his business; if he had gone on, there 
was an excellent reason. 

When Smith rejoined Myra Ranket, she 
had donned the breeches and was doing up 
her hair. He sharply intervened. 

“Don’t! Don’t ever do it that way again! 
Braid it, do anything with it, but stay rid 
of that terrible bun for life. Why, your 
hair is lovely—it has golden glints in the 
sunlight!” 

“I believe you mean it!’ She looked at 
him, laughing. ‘“Aren’t you going to shave? 
I think it might improve you.” 

“Nope. Nothing to shave with. Hello! 
Here we are—” 

Two of the Tais hunters came into camp 
on the lope. They greeted Smith sheepishly, 
but at sight of the fowl they carried, he gave 
over upbraiding them and ordered the birds 
cooked instantly, He was ravenous with 
hunger. 

The other two boys appeared presently, 
bringing a small deer, and the camp was 
given over to feasting and reconstruction. 
There was no thought of taking up the trail. 
Ninh Bing had learned of a Moi village, and 
had gone in hopes of coming to some ar- 
rangement with the savage hillmen. As the 
destination was only a day’s journey away, 
Smith thought best to wait here. 

He made no secret of his own recent ad- 
ventures. 

“Gold?” the girl 
“Father didn’t know of any. 
found gold, he kept it to himself. 
we've got to convince those men! 
ply can’t have antagonism—” 

“That’s hardly the word for it,” and 
Smith chuckled. “They’ve lied to the Mois 
about their business here; now wait and see. 
Anyhow, I'll be off tonight. Got to visit 
Mangin and find a razor. And we must 
make sure about that temple of yous.” 

“You mean you're going to leave me 
alone?” she asked quickly. 

“No. You'll have two of the boys with 
you, and I'll be back tomorrow night. But 
first, I must have sleep. I’m all in.” 
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Smith went to where the Tais hunters 
squatted, and spoke with them, All four 
took their rifles and disappeared in the bush. 
He came back to Myra Ranket. 

“Two gone to pick up Mangin’s trail, 
two to find the temple. I'll sleep till sun- 
down,” he said, and checked his words, 
startled by the look in her face. She was 
trying hard to choke down emotion. Her 
lip quivered. Her deep blue eyes were suf- 
fused. “Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. Only—well, I didn’t know 
itd be like this,” she said unsteadily. “I 
thought we’d deal with the natives. But 
white men of this kind, and murder, and not 
a handkerchief or a bit of broken mirror to 
use—” 

At sight of his astonishment, laughter 
mingled with her tears, 

“Oh, go on and sleep,” she said abruptly. 
“You wouldn't understand. Anyhow, I’m 


‘glad to find you can laugh. I thought you 


must be some kind of wooden. man. Well, 
what ‘are you thinking about? You have 
the queerest look!” 

“Thinking about miracles,” said Smith, 
and turned. 

His actual thought was that it would be a 
very desirable job to take her in his arms 
and comfort her. But it was not a thought 
to voice. He found a shaded spot in the 
bush and flung himself down, utterly done 
up. Tugging off his tattered jacket, he 
flung it over his head, and was snoring in 
two minutes. ~ 

He was out of sight, but not out of mind. 
Left alone, Myra Ranket removed the gay 
sarongs, pinned them together, and so fash- 
ioned a serviceable covering for her upper 
body. She inspected the result with ap- 
provai. 

Then, taking up her regained helmet, she 
went up the brook a little way, knelt, and 
drank. As she rose again, there was a little 
laugh behind her. She turned, and found 
herself face to face with Mangin. She knew 
him at once, from Smith’s description. 

“Good afternoon,” he said, very politely, 
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but there was no politeness in his avid, eager 
gaze. “And where, may I ask, is our friend 
Smith?” 


V 


S question really defeated its 
own purpose. Otherwise, Myra Ran- 
ket would probably have called out or 
screamed, especially when Atherton appeared 
and those hot eyes of his surveyed her and 
struck terror into her heart. 

As it was, however, Smith slept on, un- 
disturbed and unseen. 

Satisfied that, if Smith had really come 
here, he was out with his boys, Mangin af- 
fected to believe that Myra Ranket had seen 
nothing of him. With the two men was a 
single native, one of the Moi hunters, who 
helped himself to anything that took his 
fancy amid the scanty remnants of the camp 
equipment, 

“Its not safe for you here,” Mangin said 
quietly to Myra Ranket. “We trailed Smith, 
but we'll take you instead—for your own 
safety, understand.” 

“Right,” said Atherton to the wide-eyed, 
helpless girl. “We couldn’t leave you here, 
Miss Ranket. That fellow Smith is a 
scoundrel—” 

“Oh, you—you beasts!” she flashed out, 
only to check herself. If Smith were wak- 
ened, it meant his death; they would kill 
him quickly. She could read it in the gaze 
of Mangin, and in his slow smile. 


“Not at all, You're safe with us,” he 
said in reply. “I don’t conceal from you that 
we mean business, of course. You’re the head 
of this party and we’d much sooner talk 
matters over with you than with Smith, Our 
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own men are on their way, so we'll cut along 
and join them before dark, with luck.” 

“I won't,” she said angrily. “You can’t 
carry me off this way—” 

“But we can,” said Mangin pleasantly, 
“if you make us do it. I could carry you 
myself. Id be glad to do so. You might 
be more comfortable on your feet, though. 
What do you say?” 

She swung on Atherton. “And you could 
do such a thing? You—” 

What she read in his hot eyes frightened 
her, silenced her. He was not the man she 
had known as her father’s secretary. He 
was another man, a man let loose, a man 
without restraints or habits in this new en- 
vironment. Even Mangin was preferable, 
as she perceived instantly. He, with his civ- 
ilized veneer, with his stronger character, 
was far less dangerous than this hot-eyed, 
slender man from whom the veneer had been 
stripped. Mangin was a brute, but he was 
a strong brute, and master of himself. Ath- 
erton was not. 

It all came upon her in a moment—their 
words, the thing she read in their eyes, the 
murder of Smith if she fought back. The 
miracle of her wakened womanhood was far 
from finished, but she chose her part swiftly 
and surely. 

“Do you mean,” she asked, frowning a 
little, “that if I go with you we may talk 
over the situation and reach some mutual ar- 
rangement ?” 

Atherton laughed, and his laugh was hot 
as his eyes. “I could say it in less!” 

But Mangin bowed to her, and caught 
at the bait. 

“Precisely, Miss Ranket, precisely the 
idea! It is one of the utmost importance 
that we deal with you instead of Smith. We 
cannot talk here, for we must be away at 
once; besides, it is highly unsafe here for 
you. What would you like to take along?” 

“Tye nothing to take. We lost every- 
thing in the tornado.” 

“Then let us go immediately.” 

He spoke to the Moi hunter, who took 
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the trail at once. Myra Ranket’s gaze flut- 
tered to the thicket where Smith lay asleep; 
obeying Mangin’s gesture, she followed the 
hunter. Behind, she caught a low exchange 
of words. 

“This isn’t the woman you described. Not 
the one I saw in Bangkok, either.” 

“She’s changed,” Atherton said helplessly. 
“My God, how she’s changed! I never saw 
her like this. A raving beauty! A woman 
to make your heart turn over—” 

“Silence, you fool,” snapped Mangin. 
“Keep yourself in hand or I'll kill you.” 

Somehow, the man seemed to mean his 
words. The girl shivered; then he was up 
beside her, speaking pleasantly, smoothly, 
courteously. But his eyes spoke otherwise, 
and she was not deceived. 

And yet, to Myra Ranket, there was a 
subtly delicious thrill even in her fear. Her 
old prim, dignified self fought against it, but 
could not prevail. The thrill lingered and 
warmed her heart. She did not know enough 
of such men as these to be utterly and wholly 
afraid. 


LOWLY the sun went westering. It 
was behind the hills when Smith stirred 
and wakened. 

Beside him, chewing away at betal nut 
paste and expectorating blood-red saliva, 
squatted Ninh Bing, his head hunter. Smith 
came to one elbow. 

“You! What word?” 

“The word is good.” Ninh Bing spoke 
stolidly. “I visited the hill-people. The 
storm was terrible; lightning struck in their 
village. Many are dead. I told them you 
had brought this punishment on them for 
killing our companion, back yonder. If we 
act swiftly, all is well. They avoid that 
temple and will not bother us. Many were 
killed there last season, when the white men 
fought them.” 

“Good for you!” Smith could read the un- 
uttered story behind the laconic words. He 
knew this man well, more friend than ser- 
vant. “I've sent two men to scout that other 
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party—but you don’t know what has hap- 
pened.” 

“Three men were here,” said Ninh Bing. 
“One naked foot, two with boots, large and 
small. And she is gone.” 

Smith stared at him, then leaped up and 
led the way to the empty camp. 

Even in the sunset light, Ninh Bing could 
read the sign very clearly; he could tell most 
of what had happened. Smith could guess 
the remainder. He took some of the hun- 
ter’s black, stringy tobacco and stuffed his 
pipe. Myra Ranket gone—it was a stiff 
blow. 

Luckily, Ninh Bing had his spare rifle. 

The two sat talking while darkness gath- 
ered. Smith needed time; he must do noth- 
ing hastily, but his brain throbbed angrily. 
He went over details with Ninh Bing. To 
think of how he had lain like a log—well, 
it hurt. He had never suspected that Man- 
gin would follow him hotfoot. 

No trouble from the Mois savages? That 
put a new aspect on everything. And Myra 
Ranket? He tried not to think of her. Still, 
why not? She was no fool, no flighty crea- 
ture to go into hysterics; she could play her 
own game. He tried to crush her out of 
his mind. He could not. A groan broke 
from his lips, so that Ninh Bing looked at 
him in surprise. 

“Your woman gone, master?” 

Smith’s gray gaze narrowed. No use evad- 
ing it. His duty was to her. It meant kill- 
ing, and he hated killing, even, while he 
burned with sheer inner fury. His calm 
common sense urged violently against it. He 
preferred to use wits and stratagem; but 
here he could not. Time pressed, and dan- 
ger pointed. 

“You are weary?” he asked. Ninh Bing 
reflected; he had come far and fast. 

“Of course. But there is always sleep, 
master.” 

“Sleep for an hour, then.” 

Smith sat, smoking, watching, listening, as 
the darkness gathered and the stars pricked 
their pattern in the velvet sky. “If we act 
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swiftly, all is well.” He must give up 
thought of action, where the temple was 
concerned. He must concentrate on Myra 
Ranket. - At thought of that reptile Ather- 
ton, that brute Mangin, his heart burned 
again; cobra and tiger, those two. And he 
alone could save her, must save her. Those 
sapphire eyes of hers were like the night sky. 
He must! 

Food remained; the visitors had disdained 
it. Smith stirred the sleeping Ninh Bing 
with his foot. They ate together. With 
sticks and leaves, Ninh Bing built a marker 
the other Tais would understand, bidding 
them come along. Smith took his rifle from 
the hunter, extra cartridges from what re- 
mained of the packs, and they started away 
in the starlight. 

A new worry assailed Smith. One of the 
Tais hunters should have come in, to report 
on the trail to the temple. Another should 
have come, to bring word concerning Man- 
gin’s party. Neither had arrived. Smith had 
counted on these two boys remaining with 
Myra Ranket, when he gave the orders. 

The night was full of sound. Here in 
the hills, the jungle left behind, wild life 
moved and roamed, free of the day’s burning 
sun. Ninh Bing smelled tiger, he said; soon 
after, a rumbling cough close at hand proved 
his words true. 

“There is no luck in this hunting,” said 
Ninh Bing, without explanation. 

None was needed. Smith felt the same 
way about the whole trip. Two of his Tais 
boys were dead; they had been with him for 
years. Oppression weighed down his spirit. 
Ill luck had dogged him, and worse. If 
Myra Ranket had known about the gold, if 
it had been his own objective all the while, 
he would have planned very differently. He 
was used to direct dealings. But somehow 
he felt cheated by destiny. In the darkness, 
he rubbed his sore, inflamed wrists and 
stifled curses, 

Then it happened—suddenly, inexplic- 
ably. 

_ Looking back at it afterward, Smith could 
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attach no blame. Alert as he was, no warn- 
ing had reached him. None had reached the 
wary hunter just ahead of him. There was 
only the low, savage growl, the crashing 
giant shape above them, the fetid odor of 
tiger or black panther. No telling which. 
Great chatoyant eyes, luminous in the star- 
light, a cry from Ninh Bing. 

Smith went down, getting in one bullet 
straight between those eyes. He got in an- 
other, as he came to his knee, Then a smash 
that knocked him headlong, and it was the 
end. 

He wakened, after a time, and struggled 
up. His left arm was intolerably sore. He 
found the sleeve ripped away and two fur- 
rows in his arm, not too deep, but painful. 
His rifle lay beside him, broken off short 
at the stock by a terrific blow of those black 
paws. 

And beyond, an inert mass. He was slow 
to realize the truth, in the faint light of 
the stars, but he discovered it. His bullets 
had gone home. Ninh Bing’s long Ma- 
lay knife had stabbed repeatedly. But the 
hunter was dead and crushed. 

This hurt was acute, numbing, unbeliev- 
able. 

Smith managed to tie up his throbbing 
arm. He dragged Ninh Bing’s body clear 
and with the crimsoned, sticky knife made 
shift to dig a grave; it was the least he could 
do for a friend. He was without a riffe, 
now. He had only the Malay knife and his 
pipe, with Ninh Bing’s pouch of tobacco, 
and a firebag. He himself was bruised and 
his left arm throbbed. Luckily, he knew 
what leaves the natives used for poultice— 
he had no medical supplies whatever. Above 
the grave, he left the broken rifle as a 
marker, 

After all, he reflected, it was the sort of 
end the hunter would have desired. ‘This 
did not lessen his own ache, his sense of loss, 
his abrupt loneliness. No luck in this hunt- 
ing, eh? A true word there. No luck to 
the whole damned business. Gold brought 
no luck—blood-black gold. 
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Smith went on, for he could not miss the 
way now; Ninh Bing had followed the old 
trail of Ranket’s party, still clear and plain. 
With dawn, he halted and cast about for the 
herbs he wanted, found them at last, and 
managed to make a little fire. Bark for a 
pot served his turn. Presently the bandage 
was on again and he went his way trusting 
there would be no infection from. those ac- 
cursed claws. 


E went on, steadily if slowly, holding 
doggedly to the trail, hour after hour. 
The morning was half spent when he stum- 
bled into an open space, and a cloud of birds 
lifted at his coming, kites and a wide-winged 
vulture. Two things lay dead there, and 


premonition of evil leaped swiftly in his- 


heart as he approached them. 

He stood staring down. Inured as he was 
to the rapid sequences of life and death, the 
stunning force of this stroke was hard to en- 
dure. The two Tais boys he had sent to 
reconnoitre the temple lay here; they had 
been shot to death. Their rifles were gone, 

Smith tucked tobacco into his pipe, made 
fire, and squatted on his heels, puffing away. 
He needed the narcotic. Here was tragedy 
redoubled ; a sense of horror had settled upon 
him. At every move he was checkmated by 
death. 

The tiger and the cobra had struck here; 
the realization of Mangin’s uncanny and 
murderous ability was stupefying. What of 
the two hunters who had gone to find the 
trail of Mangin’s party? Smith dropped 
his chin on his breast. He could guess that 
they, too, were lost. 

He was alone, with only a curve-bladed 
Malay knife for weapon. 

This was of no particular moment to him. 
The matter of odds against him was least 
in his mind. He scarcely regarded it at all. 
He would go ahead just the same; but it 
hurt to think how murder struck ruthlessly 
all around him. His own futility was mad- 
dening. Destiny seemed closing down upon 
him, fate against him, failure all around. 
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Now that he had been on the point of strik- 
ing back at Mangin, he had lost the ability 
to,strike. Keyed up to give bullet for bul- 
let, he lacked even a rifle. And he could not 
live on air and tobacco for very long. 

With despondency and defeat thus girding 
at him, he drove himself to the trail and 
made headway. ‘The throbbing ceased in his 
arm, the inflammation died, the touch of 
fever passed. He was himself again, The 
blood-letting was good for him. It cleared 
his brain. If destiny closed in like a wall, 
he had his back to that wall now, and he 
must fight for it. 

Mid-afternoon. He was striding along 
a high hill-flank, where the old, dim trail 
mounted before plunging into a valley be- 
yond, Somewhere, the end of the trail was 
close, but he could not be certain of dis- 
tances, 

Off to his left, a rifle crashed, the echoes 
volleying. It was fairly close. Slipping out 
his Malay knife, Smith pointed for the spot. 
Presently he sighted birds lifting above the 
trees. He went forward cautiously, all alert, 
slipping through the brush silently and rap- 
idly, This must be one of Mangin’s party, 
hunting for the pot. 

The man was squatting over a little hill- 
deer, cutting it up. Smith, peering from 
the leafy screen, recognized the native in- 
stantly; it was the man who had plundered 
his pockets, one of the party from the lower 
country. His rifle was an old rusty Snider, 
wired together. : 

The brown man jerked up his head. In- 
stinct, or some sound, had alarmed him. He 
reached for his rifle. Like a flash, Smith 
was leaping in upon him. The native sprang 
up. His rifle exploded in Smith’s face with 
searing powder-burn and nothing worse, but 
the long Malay knife drove home, and there 
was no need for second thrust. 

With a grunt of satisfaction, Smith knelt. 
Here was his own back again—wrist watch, 
tobacco pouch, razor and other loot of his 
person. Match-safe and salt bag, A rifle, 
a sorry weapon but still a rifle, with half a 
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dozen cartridges. And best of all, fresh meat, 
food to sustain and last him! 
The rest lay in the future. 


VI 


6¢F OOK at it!” said Atherton hoarsely. 
“Dump it in a bucket of water. It'll 
come clean. Gold!” 

“Hold on to yourself,” Mangin said. 
“None o’ that. Leave it like it is.” 

One felt that this man was no stranger 
to gold. He rose, nodded to Myra Ranket, 
and made a place for her at the breakfast 
table. Atherton lifted his pale eyes from the 


heap of dull blackish disks, rubbed one hand 


over his sweat-darkened red hair, and stared 
at the girl. Those eyes of his flamed on 
her, over her figure, her face. 

The camp was pitched on the terrace of a 
sharp little hillside, running down with the 
bubbling waters of a spring to the brook 
below; on the other side of this tiny valley 
was a dense clump of huge trees, and the 
outlines of ruinous masonry. ‘The temple, 
there. 

Sheltered under the outspread tent flap 
from the morning sun, already hot, the girl 
looked from one to the other of the two 
men, as a native fetched breakfast. ‘They 
looked at her, and words failed them. She 
was like the sunrise on a gray dawn, gay in 
her silken sarongs, her radiant self, Weari- 
ness was fled from her. Framed in loosely 
knotted masses of hair that held golden 
glints, her face held laughter and youth and 
woman’s wisdom, and the vitality of her 
deep blue eyes mocked their fatigue. 

They were pretty well fagged, and she 
knew why. From the little tent Mangin had 
assigned her, she had séen the flitting rays 
of flashlights during the night, dancing down 
the hillside and across to the temple. Then, 
when no savages could see, they had taken 
turns treading that path. The result lay on 
the blanket inside the tent—a huge pile of 
blackened round things. 

“So you found the gold you sought?” she 
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said, without evasion, “What makes it so 
dark and black?” 

“Blood,” said Mangin, his dark brows 
sombre, “It’s all that way. Why? I don’t 
know. Spilled over it, maybe. Masses of 
it were caked together. Best to leave it like 
this so our men can’t see it.” 

The three ate. Atherton seemed unable 
to take his gaze from the girl. She met his 
hot eyes and smiled, frankly, unafraid, per- 
haps with a challenge in her smile. 

“Pd be afraid to touch such gold,” she 
said quietly, casually, “It might hold bad 
luck. Perhaps I could tell you the reason 
of the blood. However, you’re welcome to 
your plunder. It’s not what I’m hoping to 
get.” 

“T believe she’s right,” spoke out Ather- 
ton, “You know, Pierre, I’ve been thinking 
over the matter. Perhaps Professor Ranket 
never did know about the gold I found. I 
didn’t advertise it, you bet.” He gave the 
girl a look. “Did your father say where 
to find those books?” 

“In the room above the elephant door- 
way, he said.” 

“And we were below, on the other side,” 
said Atherton slowly. Mangin nodded and 
drank his coffee down, then leaned forward, 
intent on the girl. 

“In that case, wait,” he said. “We had 
one Moi hunter left. He went yesterday 
to find his people. We can get what we 
want from the temple at night. We'll not 
go near it, so far as they know. We won't 
antagonize ’em. ‘Tonight you can come over 
there and take a look. If you find any books, 
we'll give you a lift out with them.” 

“That’s very kifid of you.” She smiled 
at him, and her smile brought a hint of be- 
witching? dimpled softness intos her * face. 
“What about my guide, Smith?” = 

“We'll not discuss, him,” said Mangin 
curtly. “Atherton, we'd better get this stuff 
sacked up today. Must do a bit of hunting, 
too. Something’s happened to that man who 
went out after deer yesterday.” 

Atherton merely nodded, and lit a ciga- 
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rette. He offered one to Myra Ranket, who 
hesitated and then accepted. A tension hung 
over the three of them. ‘There was some 
electric quality in the air, a repression, a sus- 
pense, hard to define. 

Their meal, their smoke, their relaxation, 
gave the two men new life. Beside them 
was success, heaped up and running over. 
Their spirits rose. They began to speak of 
what they had seen in the temple; gold, 
massed, incredible in amount. 

“Tt was shattered by earthquake- hun- 
dreds of years ago,” said Atherton, who had 
at his fingertips all Professor Ranket's 
knowledge of the place. “Back then, the old 
Khmer race had cities through this country 
and a high civilization. No one knows what 
ended it. Like the Mayas in Yucatan. 
Plague, perhaps.” 


Mangin laughed harshly. “Plague doesn’t 
stick to gold. Blood may; as for bad luck, 
I'll take all your gold and chance the re- 
sult Mademoiselle, we brought all the guns 
from your camp. Would you like to take 
the shotgun and go out for a bit of shoot- 
ing?” 

Her eyes dilated a little. “What? Then 
I’m not a prisoner? You're not afraid I 
might shoot you?” 

Mangin broke into a hearty laugh. 
“That’s like the bad luck on the gold—I’ll 
take the chance!” he said, showing his white, 
firm teeth under his mustache. “You're 
welcome to try. Prisoner? Not at all. A 
guest of honor.” 

“Our guest,” said Atherton softly, as a 
cobra hisses in warning. Mangin swept him 
a look, hard, level, probing, but said noth- 
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ing; yet his very silence held a threat. Myra 
Ranket intervened. 
“You don’t think I could look at the 
temple today? There are no Mois around.” 
“True,” said Atherton, “Why not? Why 
quit until we must?” 


ANGIN reflected, glanced at the pile 
of blood-black gold behind them, and 
succumbed to the obvious temptation. 

“Right you are,” he said, and rose. “After 
all, it may be folly to play safe. That is, 
until the time comes. I'll send out all the 
men. If there’s any sign of the Mois, they 
can signal. Leave one man here to stand 
guard. Back in a minute.” 

He swung off toward where the natives 
were camped, fifty feet away. Myra Ranket 
followed his powerful figure with her gaze. 

“A positive sort of man, isn’t he?” she 
observed. Atherton’s eyes glowed upon her, 
then he spoke, suddenly earnest. 

“Look here, Myra! Were old friends, 
You can trust me; you have to trust me 
Look out for him. You don’t know what a 
devil he is! Especially with anyone like you, 
Do you realize what you mean to men so far 
out of the world?” 

She laughed—a silvery little laugh of 
amusement that was maddening. She came 
to her feet and was about to speak, when 
suddenly Atherton’s arm shot out, gripped 
her, drew her to him. In his wiry strength 
she was powerless. He held her close, kissed 
her lips, her eyes— ; 

They were suddenly torn apart. Man- 
gin, tigerish in his swift leap, was upon them 
and Atherton went staggering a dozen feet 
away. Holding the girl about the shoul- 
ders, pressing her to him despite her strug- 
gles, Mangin stood glaring at his companion. 
The pistol in his hand was more eloquent 
than words. 

“She—she’s not yours!” cried Atherton, 
crouching, wary of the pistol. 

“Nor yours, yet,” and Mangin’s voice was 
like steel. “Our guest, you fool! Will you 
respect her? Is she worth more than gold?” 
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' Atherton denied the open challenge and 
drew back, relaxed, assented sullenly. 

“I Jost my head. It’s nothing to pull a 
gun about.” 

“Right.” Mangin laughed suddenly, and 
looked down into the girl’s eyes as she vainly 
fought against him. “You beauty! Here’s 
for tribute—” and he swiftly kissed her, and 
set her free. “Now, then, forget all non- 
sense! The men are going out. We can 
go over yonder in another half-hour or so; 
no hurry. Three shots for a signal if any 
Moi scouts come nosing around. Until then, 
get a bit of rest,” 

Flushed, angry, helpless, Myra Ranket 
sought her own shelter and hid herself. Man- 
gin looked after her, then swung around on 
Atherton, 

“Upon my word, I don’t blame you for 
your madness!” he said slowly, “But Ill 
kill you if you repeat it.” 

“Two can play that game,” Atherton 
spoke out, a deadly softness in his voice. 
Then he straightened up. ‘Nonsense, 
Pierre! Why make fools of ourselves? Re- 
member, Smith’s still alive somewhere. 
Scotched, but still alive. Time enough to 
fight over her when we've finished the job 
here. Or must we fight?” 

Mangin eyed him, and then nodded, smil- 
ing. 
“Of course. Why fight? Share the gold, 
share her. Mon Dieu! She is a miracle. 
Leave her alone, then, until we’ve finished. 
Here, I’ll put her at ease.” 

He went striding swiftly to the girl’s 
tent, stooped to the entrance, and looked 
down at her. She struggled up, tears on her 
cheeks, He laughed softly, gaily. 

“Miracle! Well, little miracle, have no 
fear. You're a comrade, a companion, one 
of ourselves; nobody shall eat you, I promise, 
until we’re all through here. So dry those 
tears, which become your loveliness all too 
well, and in half an hour we'll be on our 
way. What’s past is past.” 

He withdrew abruptly, and helped Ath- 
erton get the gold stowed away. But behind 
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him, the “little miracle” sat most unhappily. 
She knew real fear now. She had read it 
in his gaze. She had tasted it in his kiss. 
Atherton was a reptile. This man had 
strength, had character, had ruthless mastery 
—and would use it. In the grip of his one 
arm, she had been totally helpless, And be- 
hind his apparent calm, his kiss had betrayed 
a seething turmoil of emotion. 

And he had used the very word of Smith 
—miracle! 


HE might run away, true; she was in 

no way confined. Yet, to what avail? 
The savage hills formed a prison. She knew 
not where to run. She had no safety any- 
where. Here was food, at least, and protec- 
tion from wild beast and native. She must 
await some word, some sign, from Smith. 
He would not fail. Her heart warmed to 
the thought of his calm, sure spirit. And 
now she knew what the queer look in his 
eyes had meant; these others had revealed 
its meaning to her. This gave her a thrill 
of happiness, and brought her out with a 
fluttering smile to the hail of Mangin. He 
and Atherton awaited her. Atherton tossed 
a knapsack at her. 

“Here. Put this on, to fetch away loot. 
We have sacks to shoulder.” 

She joined them without demur. After 
all, here ahead lay her objective, the goal of 
dreams; everything else fell away in impor- 
tance, at the moment. The two men almost 
ignored her. They, too, were set on what 
lay ahead, as though their previous labors 
had but whetted their lust to be at the gold 
anew. Neither carried a rifle, but a pistol 
was at each hip. 

“We smashed a way in last night,” Man- 
gin said to her, as they followed the trickle 
of water from the spring on down the 
slope. “Haven’t looked around anywhere 
else, I'll have a look at those books with 
you. Sure you don’t want to play with the 
gold?” 

“Td like to see it, yes,” she said. 
first, the more important things.” 


“But 
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Mangin laughed at this, and even Ather- 
ton grinned amusedly. 

The temple bulked larger as they ap- 
proached it. Atherton, suddenly voluble and 
eager, pointed out how in some far age an 
earthquake must have toppled the building 
and brought down the hillside from above, 
covering it, until the rains of successive cen- 
turies had brought part of it light. Huge 
trees pierced it and formed a green curtain 
above the mound. 

Where Professor Ranket had obtained en- 
trance, a doorway stood; two massive stone 
heads of elephants, supporting the stone work 
above. Atherton pushed in through this and 
was gone, lost to sight. 

“Look!” The girl pointed quickly to the 
right, above the doorway. ‘““There’s the place 
father found! That hole. In beyond is an- 
other room, with the books.” 

“Let’s have a look,” said Mangin, his 
bony, predatory features all alight. 

Myra Ranket preceded him, up the pile 
of rubble and into an opening above the en- 
trance. 

Sunlight sifted in through ruined roof and 
walls. Cleaned out to some extent by Ran- 
ket’s party, the chamber was large. On two 
sides, the walls were mere sloping heaps of 
fallen stone and earth, 

Quickly mounting one of these heaps, the 
girl went to a huge crack, peered through, 
and excitedly called Mangin. 

“Here! Come here and look!” 

He joined her, scrambling over the stones. 
A room beyond was visible, sunlight striking 
in through wall-cracks. From Mangin broke 
an exclamation. Ranged in neat piles along 
one wall were stacks of ancient books—a 
foot in length, two inches wide. Strips of 
bamboo or palm within wooden covers, lac- 
quered with gold and red. 

“You see?” exclaimed the girl. “We'll 
have to make a hole here. Father saw them 
but was unable to reach them.” 

“Easily done,” said Mangin. “A rifle- 
barrel will do the trick. Come along and 
look at the gold. PIH take back a load, and 
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fetch a rifle. We've spare ones, thanks to 
your friend Smith.” 

They returned to the elephant doorway. 
Atherton had just emerged into the sunlight, 
partially filled sack over his shoulder. He 
readily yielded it to Mangin. 

“Good! Come along and see the place, 
Miss Ranket.” His voice was hoarse with 
excitement. “Gold! It’s incredible, past 
belief. Enough for us all, enough for an 
army, enough—” 

Mangin laughed harshly. “There’s never 
enough gold, Atherton. Get yourself in hand. 
I'll be back in fifteen minutes.” 

He shouldered the sack, staggered, and 
struck off in his long, firm stride. Atherton 
mopped his face, took the empty sack Man- 
gin had dropped, and gestured. 


YRA RANKET followed him, in 

through the entrance. He turned 
sharply left, over a heap of debris that had 
closed the way here. She climbed after him, 
struck a sharp descent, and slid downward 
with a sharp little cry that re-echoed and 
filled the place with sound. 

Large, cavernous, upheld by massive col- 
umns of stone, this vault-like chamber 
stretched away in gloomy obscurity. Amid 
this obscurity a tree had upgrown, a vast 
and enormous, horrible thing, white and 
lacking color, shoving upward through the 
roof and causing cracks in the masonry. 

Sunlight filtered through these cracks, 
struck down in golden beams dancing with 
dust-motes, lighting an irregular space of 
floor. Here, heaped in huge piles where 
containers had rotted away or fallen to dust 
in past centuries, were masses of little blood- 
black disks. 

“Gold!~ Look at it” Awe in his voice, 
Atherton advanced, and she followed. He 
kicked at one of the piles. It flew apart, 
and there was a glinting sheen of yellow. 
“Gold! But where’d the blood come from?” 

Myra Ranket peered upward, but it was 
impossible to make out any details of the 
masonry overhead. 
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“Up there, very likely.” Her voice, cool 
and rich and soft, rippled through the rever- 
berant place in sharp contrast to his hoarse 
tones. 

“These Khmers were a fierce and bloody 
people, Probably the blood of sacrificial 
victims ran down here and covered the 
treasure.” 

Atherton stared, 
said. 

She moved forward. A shaft of the sun- 
light struck her hair and face and figure. 
She looked like some unearthly vision, 
against the gloom. She stirred the gold with 
her foot, glancing around. Strange dark 
shapes filled the obscurity. 

“What’s over there?” 

“Haven't looked,” said Atherton, ‘We 
didn’t get past here, last night ; too busy with 
the coin. And I didn’t bring a flashlight, 
this trip.” 

“It’s delightfully cool here,” she said, and 
stooped. Picking up one of the coins, she 
rubbed at it, till the yellow metal came clear. 
“The place is creepy, though. Makes one 
think of huge snakes. And this tree—ugh! 
What’s that? Listen” 

She started back abruptly, as something 
moved in the darkness. She struck against 
Atherton, and caught at his arm. He stead- 
ied her. 

“Nothing. A slip of earth—ah!” His 
hands strengthened, his fingers sank into her. 
All the flame that was in him suddenly 
turned to this objective. “Myra! I tell 
you—” 

She erupted in swift, savage resistance, 
striking him clear, turning to run. He 
reached out and caught her sarong-waist, and 
ripped it half away, caught her wrist, 
jerked her back to him. 

“None o’ that,” he panted. “You glorious 
little fool, forget the world! Were alone 
here—” 

“You’re not,” said another voice, a voice 
that echoed among the columns and from the 
vaulted roof like ringing steel, 

It was the voice of Smith. 


“Likely enough,” he 
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YRA RANKET fell back against the 

ghostly tree as Atherton released her. 
For a moment, Atherton stood looking about, 
a snarl in his throat. 

Then came another sound—a clash and 
clink of metal, from the left side. Like a 
flash, Atherton wheeled, whipped out his 
pistol, and flung it up to fire at the sound. 
A laugh came softly—from the opposite 
direction. Something moved there. The fig- 
ure of Smith, a dim, vague shape. 

Atherton jerked around. The pistol in his 
hand exploded. As it did so, something 
flashed in the thin rays of sunlight. Some- 
thing glinting and golden, that struck him 
in the side of the head and knocked him all 
sprawling, so that only his empty right hand 
was visible, by the fallen pistol. A spot of 
light came down and touched this hand. The 
fingers stretched out spasmodically, clenched, 
stretched out again, and went limp and mo- 
tionless, 

“He’s had his fill of gold for once,” said 
Smith, coming out of the gloom. 

He stooped and picked up the object that 
had struck Atherton, It was a lump of 
ruddy gold, unblackened, wrought in the 
shape of a Hindu god. Then he tossed it 
away. The sound of it, the sound of his 
voice, came sibilantly after the roaring rever- 
berations of the pistol-shot. 

“You—you’re real!’ With the choking 
cry, Myra Ranket moved, left the tree, 
reached out her hand and touched Smith. He 
was shaven and neat, despite the bandaged 
arm; quite his usual cool, precise self once 
more. He took the girl’s questing hand and 
pressed it, smiling. 

“Quite real, thanks,” he said. “Got here 
last evening and took shelter. They kept me 
stirred up quite a bit with their gold-hunt- 
ing, and I didn’t dare risk a shot. Any sign 
of your books?” 

She stood, her gaze dilating upon him. 

“Books? Oh! He’ll be back soon—Man- 
gin. With something to break into the place 
where they are—I can’t believe you're real, 
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that you’re here! Where are the others? 
Ninh Bing and the rest?” 

His face changed. He dropped her hand, 
leaned over, and picked up the fallen pistol. 
His fingers touched the face of Atherton for 
a moment, and he straightened. 

“Ninh Bing? No use asking me,” he said 
slowly. “This fellow knows by now, but he 
can’t tell us. In the heaven of all good 
hunters, I suppose.” 

She started, peered down at Atherton. Her 
voice came with shrill horror. 

“You can’t mean—he's not dead?” 

“Don't be so childish. Death’s all around 
us.” Smith spoke sharply, then the edge 
died from his tone. “I’m sorry,” he added 
contritely. “Yes, I’m alone. Let’s get out 
of here. This accursed place gets on the 
nerves. None too healthy, either. Tigers 
have denned in here. That’s the real ex- 
planation of the blood, I fancy—tigers bring- 
ing their prey in here. Generations of ’em. 
Not so romantic, eh?” 

She headed for the opening, only to check 
herself. 

“Mangin—he’ll have heard the shot!” 

“Not likely,” Smith rejoined. “Not if he 
was over at your camp. By the way, have 
you had any trouble with those chaps?” 

“No,” she said. “Not much.” 

“Your voices wakened me. I was having 
a bit of sleep. When I saw you there in the 
sunbeams, it was like a vision; thought I was 
off my head, at first.” 

She went on, without response, and Smith 
followed. With the pistol in his hand, he 
could afford to leave that old Snider with the 
broken lock. He wanted to meet Mangin, 
now, wanted to have the thing over and 
done with, for it could only have but one 
ending. 

Over the rubble and at the entrance now, 
the elephant doorway looming above. Smith 
looked out. Mangin was on his way down 
from the camp, opposite, a rifle over his 
shoulder, walking with springy stride. Smith 
drew back out of sight, and found Myra 
Ranket beside him, catching his arm, looking 
into his face, 
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“No,” she said. “No. 
that. Not you.” 

“Eh?” Smith frowned. “Do what?” 

“Wait here, shoot. He might. You must 
not.” 

“Oh!” Smith laughed a little. 
murderer, my dear.” 

He was startled by all he read in her face, 
her eyes, her voice. Warm pleading, swift 
anxiety for him, for what he would do; sud- 
den outpouring of herself, yet with self for- 
gotten; the blaze of her vivid personality 
astounded him, delighted him. 

“Why should you care so much?” he asked 
gently. 

“You stand high,” she replied. “So high!” 

She was against him, his bandaged arm 
about her shoulders; how it happened, he 
could not tell, but her face, upturned to his, 
was radiant and lovely. He touched her lips, 
They stood together for a long moment, 
wordless. Suddenly she moved. 

“You must not kill him. Don’t you see? 
I don’t want you that sort. There are so 
many other ways, better ways, than using 
bullets.” 

“He murdered my Tais boys,” Smith said 
slowly. 

“I don’t care what he did. I do care what 
you do.” 

“I see. Then you'll have to give up what 
you came for. We'll have to skip out, be- 
fore he knows it. He'll do his best to shut 
our mouths. 


You must not do 


“T’m no 


You’d not hit back?” 


“Yes! It’s not that. Fighting is one thing. 
This is another; you here, waiting for him, 
deliberately intending to kill him.” 

Smith shrugged. “The distinction isn’t 
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obvious to me; but you win, my dear. Do 
we go?” 

“Together, yes. Give up everything else.” 

He looked into her eyes, and his face 
changed, warmed, softened. 

“By gad, what a woman you are! It’s 
agreed, then. We can make it, easily—” 

His words died, at a crashing of steps 
from outside the entrance. He drew farther 
back. The voice of Mangin came from close 
at hand. , 

“Inside, there! Miss Ranket? Want me 
to get to work?” 

“Yes, yes!” she made reply, with a swift 
glance at Smith, “I'll be right along. In a 
minute!” 

They could hear Mangin scrambling for 
the rooms above. She came close to Smith 
again, smiling, and spoke under her breath. 

“He’s going to break through into the 
place where the books are. Up above.” 

Smith nodded. “I was up there before 
they came, last night. Now’s our chance, 
ìf you really mean it. Give up? Quit 
cold?” 

sY¥es,” He 
nodded. 

“Right. As soon as he gets to work, then.” 

They stood waiting. From somewhere 
above, as though in response to Smith’s 
words, came a crash and tumble of dislodged 
masonry. At the same instant, Smith cocked 
his head. One after another, three distinct 
rifle shots, faint and distant, almost drowned 
by the noise above. He did not know what 
it meant, 

“Ready, then. Anything you want from 
the camp yonder? Wed better go straight 
there, get a rifle—” 

“One man’s there on guard.” 

Smith tapped his pistol, as they came out 
between the elephant heads. 

“A native? He’ll not bother us. But we 
can slip away here, if you prefer,” 

"¥e5.-- Do.” 

Another crash of rock and rubble. Smith, 
a step in advance, caught a scarlet flash 
against the sunlight and the green trees, 
With instinctive reaction he let himself go, 


Her eyes searched his face. 
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dropping backward, falling prostrate and 
sending Myra Ranket staggering back into 
the entrance. Something smashed on the 
stone elephant-head above Smith; a long 
scarlet-lacquered arrow. A second came 
after it with hiss and whick of impact. Al- 
ready Smith was snaking himself back be- 
tween the stone heads. 

A tall figure darted forward, leaping for 
the entrance—a Moi warrior, naked brown 
body oiled, bow flung aside, steel in hand. 
Man followed shafts closely, darting in for 
the kill. A second was behind him. 

Smith came to one knee. The pistol-shot 
smashed out. “The Moi pitched forward, 
his companion, with a leap sideways, turned 
and was gone. 

“Quick!” said Smith calmly. “Out and 
up—get into the upper room! We can hold 
out there. I’ve no spares for this pistol.” 

He blessed her swift unquestioning accep- 
tance, her swift realization, in this instant of 
crisis. She darted past him and was outside, 
daring the shaft of other savages; but there 
were no others as yet. From above, echoed 
a rumbling crash of falling masonry. Had 
not Mangin heard that shot? Smith won- 
dered, but had no time to waste in thoughts. 
He followed Myra Ranket quickly, and 
turned to mount the incline. 

From the camp opposite lifted the crack 
of a rifle, and again, with a burst of shouts, 
No time to look. Smith went up the rubble 
like a monkey, and none too quickly either. 
As he hurled himself into the chamber be- 
yond, one of those deadly lacquered shafts 
flicked past his cheek and was lost in the 
obscurity beyond. 


MITH struck some loose fallen rock, 
went head over heels, and the pistol was 
dashed out of his hand. Dazed, bruised, his 
wounded arm afire, he found himself being 
helped up by Myra Ranket. A burst of yells 
sounded outside. Another arrow flicked in 
at the opening, and another. None of the 

Mois appeared, however. 
“The pistol!” Smith panted, recovering 
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from his fall. “Look around for it—damn 
the thing, it can’t be far.” 

Repeated rifle-cracks came from outside. 
But from close at hand sounded a mournful 
laugh, then words that brought Smith 
around, staring into the obscurity of the 
chamber. He had quite forgotten about 
Mangin. 

“You won’t need the pistol, Smith. Stand 
still.” 

Mangin was there, on the wall opposite 
the entrance hole. His own pistol was out, 
was covering Smith. A low, sharp cry burst 
from Myra. 

Then Smith realized. Mangin was not 
leaning against the wall of rubble and fallen 
stone, as first glance had told. Instead, noth- 
ing was visible of the man except his head 
and one arm and shoulder; they protruded 
at an odd angle from the mass of masonry. 
Before him was the rifle he had used in pry- 
ing the stones apart. It was distorted, and 
twisted out of shape. 

A terrific fall of stone had pinned down 
the man. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Smith, startled. 
“Here, I'll get to work at it. Myra, you 
watch the opening. Find the pistol—” 

“Stand still!” Mangin’s pistol jerked, the 
man’s voice whistled. “None of that, Smith. 
I’m done, and you’re done. I’m caved in. 
Before I go, you'll go. Damn you, I take 
you with me!” 

Smith blinked at him, incredulous, un- 
mindful as an arrow whistled past. 

“You fool!” he burst out. “It’s all of us 
together now—” 

“Not much,” cut in Mangin. His voice 
came with an effort. “I’m done, I tell you. 
Damned cheeky devil! I’ve hated you from 
that day in Bangkok. I said then I’d get 
you, and I mean to do it—” 

Smith gathered himself, leaped. ‘The pis- 
tol roared at him. He felt the impact of 
the bullet jerk him around. Then he was 
down, groping vainly, striving to regain his 
feet. 

Something whistled above him, 
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He heard the two shafts thud home with a 
sound unmistakable. He came to one knee 
and looked up. A pistol fell and slithered 
down the heap of rubble, almost to his feet 
—Mangin’s pistol. Above him, Mangin’s 
head fell forward a little, dead. 

One of those two arrows had driven 
straight through the man’s throat. 

With a sense of ghastly unreality, Smith 
caught at the pistol, tried to get on his feet, 
found Myra Ranket helping him. He sub- 
mitted blindly to her guidance. He was hit, 
he knew, but felt no pain whatever. 

They were at one side of the entrance 
opening, where light streamed in. Smith 
sank down and aided her to pluck at his 
jacket, at his singlet. He winced, as she 
touched him, wiping away the blood. 

“Bad?” he asked laconically. She began 
to laugh hysterically, but checked herself. 

“Not bad, my dear, not bad,” she an- 
swered. “But it might have been. Scraped 
across your ribs—ah! It looks nasty, but 
did little real damage. Here, sit still and 
let me get it bandaged up.” 

She ripped at singlet and jacket; and as 
she improvised a bandage from the strips of 
cloth, Smith looked past her at the dead face 
hanging on the opposite wall. 

“Inefficiency doesn’t pay, my friend,” he 
muttered. “If you’d been efficient, now—” 

Then he winced, and looked back at the 
entrance, as the bandage was wrapped in 
place. Wasting time, he thought; a waste 
of labor, too. Those Mois meant business, 
and had proved it. . 

“Sorry, my dear,” he said softly, and 
touched her hand. “After all, you know, 
we're done. No way out of this.” 

- She laughed a little, not hysterically but 
calmly and frankly, as she patted the fin- 
ished bandage and took his fingers in hers. 

“But we're together, aren’t we?” she said. 

“I'd sooner live together than die to- 
gether, my dear,” said Smith, and sighed. 
“Well, give me a lift—thanks, Find that 
other pistol, if you can. We'll need what's 
in it, And first-—” 
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He looked down into her eyes, a smile 
touched his lips, and as she lifted her face 
to his, he kissed her gently. 

“Hail and farewell, my dear!” said he in 
a low voice, “And now for the finish.” 


VIII 


HE rifle shots had all ceased. 

Smith cautiously approached the open- 
ing. A crimson-lacquered arrow sang in and 
splintered on the rocks—an occasional ran- 
dom shaft, no more. The slope of rubble 
was not inviting to the enemy. 

Out across the little valley, the camp 
swarmed with figures. It was quite clear 
that the Mois had wiped out Mangin’s na- 
tives, and Smith frowned in puzzled won- 
der. All this was entirely contrary to the 
report Ninh Bing had given him regarding 
the Mois, 

“Poor Ninh Bing! How was he so 
wrong?” he said to the girl. “I don’t savvy 
it. Gad! There are a lot of these devils 
in sight! Once they make up their mind to 
rush us, they'll do the job properly. Hello 
—something’s up.” 

Shouts rippled along the valley. Below 
the temple the Moi warriors began to as- 
semble from all quarters. Smith eyed the 
gathering mob with grim suspense. Sud- 
denly, to his intense amazement, he heard his 
own name shouted. Words in French came 
to him. Then a figure darted out of the 
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crowd, followed by a second, starting up the 
rubble slope. Smith’s pulses leaped. The 
two hunters he had sent to trail Mangin’s 


party! 

“Look there! Myra! Look—my two 
Tais boys! I thought they’d been killed by 
Mangin—” 


“M’soo Smith! Are you there?” called 
one of the Tais hunters, “Let them see you! 
Show yourself!” 

Smith inched forward, came full into the 
opening. Eager voices greeted him. 

“They are friends!” went on the Tais 
swiftly. “Do not fire! They came to kill 
these others. Ninh Bing told them what a 
great man you are—they are friends! We 
found them and brought them to destroy this 
camp, master. They want the head of M’soo 
Mangin. Where is he?” 

In sharp, glad revulsion, Smith let out a 
yelp of delight. 

“Good! Tell them he’s here. Dead. 
They’re welcome to his head. Mademoiselle 
is with me. She is safe?” 

“All safe, master—” 

Smith turned, put out his hand to the girl. 
He was radiant, overjoyed, unable for a mo- 
ment to find words, Then: 

“Won, my dear, the game’s won!” he said 
softly. “Your books—everything. They can 
be managed. Everything can be managed—” 
She caught his hand and smiled at 
him. 

“Everything,” she repeated in a low voice. 
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ARLY in the summer of 1930 I 

found myself visiting one of my 

friends back in the Cumberland 

Mountains of Tennessee. I had 

just returned from South America 
where I had been on a small hunting expe- 
dition in northwestern Brazil, along the 
Branco River, 

Very naturally my friend, Brooks, and 
myself let our conversation drift to hunting, 
and in due course to rifles and guns and their 
uses. Here we had a few differences of opin- 
ion, and especially as to the actual handling 
of a gun on a hunt. I spoke of a practice 
common to all big-game hunters. That is, 
never to fire the last shell in an automatic 
rifle or gun before reloading. And although 
I disagreed, Brooks contended that, while 
that practice might be perfectly proper for 
elephant or lion hunting in Africa, it would 
be practically a useless precaution for any 
hunting a person might do in the United 
States. 

I had brought my high-powered, auto- 
matic 30-30 rifle along with me, and it so 
happened that Brooks had an exact match 
for it. Consequently, we decided to take a 
three or four day hunting and fishing trip 
into the mountains, with the idea that we 
would have a little shooting contest between 
ourselves if we didn’t find the hunting good. 

There had been several rumors of a large 
cougar that was said to be infesting the 
mountains about thirty miles to the north of 
us, and as we were going in that direction 
Brooks thought that we might even get a 
shot at it. The tale sounded a little fishy to 
me though, because I had never heard of any- 
thing more dangerous than a few wildcats 
in that part of the country. Still we had 
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Last Shell 


talked to a man who claimed that he had 
actually seen its large tracks and several 
mutilated sheep as proof of its presence. 

On the third day of our trip we gave up 
all hope of any success at fishing or hunting. 
We hadn’t had so much as a shot or even a 
bite. We decided to return to camp early 
and have our little contest. We didn’t have 
many shells, but since we didn’t expect to 
bag anything we were quite free with our 
disposal of them. I enjoyed the match very 
much, but was forced to admit that Brooks 
had outdone me slightly in almost everything 
we had tried, except whirling and shooting 
at a target behind us. We became so ab- 
sorbed in our shooting that we suddenly 
realized that we had only two shells left. 
Those were in my rifle, so I gave him one 
and we quit shooting. 

That night we were lying awake in our 
blankets when the quiet of the night was 
suddenly shattered by the unmistakable 
scream of a mountain lion. And we had 
only two shells left! I will have to admit 
that we were both a little jumpy over the 
fact. 

The rest of the night passed uneventfully, 
however, and we arose early the next morn- 
ing to break camp and prepare for our long 
day’s walk back home. We found the go- 
ing a lot harder on the way back, as we 
were taking a shorter way, but a much 
rougher one. 

We walked all day but were still about 
ten miles from home when the sun touched 
the horizon. We were going to have a full 
moon that night though, so we decided to 
go on in after we had stopped for a bite to 
eat. Brooks remarked that he would like to 
have some fresh meat for supper, but I re- 
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minded him that he had only one shell left 
and that he had better be careful how he 
used it. 

We found a suitable place to stop, and 
while I built a fire Brooks left with his 
rifle to “look around a bit.” A few minutes 
later a shot rang out, but Brooks returned 
shortly and said that he had missed on a 
good shot at a rabbit, due to the poor light. 
That left us only one shell! 

After our meager meal of biscuit and 
tinned sausages, we walked on. By nine 
o’clock the moon was well into the sky, and 
we had no trouble finding our way. I re- 
mained about fifteen feet behind and let 


Brooks lead the way, as I was not familiar - 


with the country. 

We were just crossing a small ridge when 
I froze to a sudden standstill. There on a 
limb over the trail, not five feet beyond 
Brooks, was the fiery glare of two huge eyes! 
Why I yelled no warning to him I as yet do 
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not know. Instead I jerked my rifle to my 
shoulder and, scarcely taking any aim, I 
fired. It was a lucky shot. Brooks was nar- 
rowly missed by the falling object as it 
tumbled to the ground. 

Hurriedly we built a small fire to examine 
our kill, and there stretched out on the 
ground was six feet of dead mountain-lion. 
Yes, it was a lucky shot! The bullet had 
gone in through the left eye and torn about 
half the top of his head off on the way out. 
We later confirmed our belief that it was 
the killer we had heard the rumors about. 

Brooks was unusually silent for the next 
few miles as we walked on in after hanging 
the cat to a limb out of reach of other ani- 
mals. Finally, he said. “You win. I’ve 
learned something about shooting my last 
shell when I don’t have to.” 

The cougar is now stuffed and one of the 
favorite trophies of my den in my home in 
Miami. William V. Sturtch 


Planked Miner 


HE engineer at the Gold Crown 

Pine, Cripple Creek District, 

Colorado, lowered the last load 

of the day shift through the 

hood, one man inside the bucket 
and three riding the rim, clinging to the 
cable. I had been a little late getting out 
of the dry room and would have to wait for 
another trip, as it was a company rule that 
only four men should ride the bucket at one 
time. 

The shift boss came hurrying out of the 
boiler room. “I’m glad you missed,” he 
said. “ I meant to tell you to wait, so you 
could use the bucket to fix that lining plank.” 

“All right,” I answered. I returned to 
the dry room, took off my heavy, white 
slicker, and put on a new denim jumper. I 
wanted handy pockets to carry nails. The 
jumper was far too big for me—it was 
marked 40 chest, and must have been 46, 
but it was the only size in stock at the com- 


missary where I had bought it a few days 
before when I went to work as a timber- 
man at the Crown. 

I fastened every button on it, and turned 
up the collar. 

I heard the shifter say to the hoistman, 
“Take it easy, Mac, so’s you can stop him 
quick when he spots a loose board.” 

Mac grunted. He didn’t need to be told 
that—or anything else about running a hoist. 

The lining planks in the shaft were long 
two-inch boards. Constant rubbing and 
banging of the bucket against them had 
loosened some and split others, leaving ugly, 
splintery snags in places. 
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“Time we was fixing those boards,” the 
shifter commented. “They been catching the 
men’s slickers, and somebody might get 
pulled off a bucket!” 

I put a hammer in my pocket and went 
down. About half-way between the first 
and second levels I rang a stop, got down in 
the bucket so both hands would be free, and 
went to work on some loose plank. I fin- 
ished there, got up on the bucket again and 
rang two bells; Mac lowered me slowly. I 
kept one hand near the bell cord in readiness 
to ring the moment I saw another section 
of lining that needed nailing. 

The bucket twisted and swung toward one 
corner of the compartment when the cable 
went over a roller at a knuckle in the shaft, 
turning my back toward the foot wall side. 


OMETHING hard and cold slid up my 

back between my oversize jumper and 
my shirt, and I was left hanging in that 
hole like a sock on a clothesline. The bucket 
went on down—down, and out of sight. 
The greasy cable snaked over my shoulder, 
rubbing against my neck, and almost knocked 
my hard boiled hat off. 

I knew what had happened. One end of 
a long plank had sprung loose and was stick- 
ing out in the shaft. It must have just 
snapped out or else somebody on the four 
trips preceding would have been caught. 
Anyway, it had neatly lifted me off the 
bucket and left me hanging limply over a 
two hundred-foot drop. 

I couldn’t reach the bell cord. I was 
afraid to strain toward it too much for fear 
the buttons might rip out of the jumper. [ 
was afraid to do anything. And on top of 
that I was scared. 

Flupp! The neck button did come loose, 
I could hear my heart beating. I cautiously 
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lowered my chin against my chest to look at 
the other buttons. ‘They were holding— 
drawn tightly against my body. But it 
seemed to me that the fabric looked rotten 
and frayed. I expected the seam up the 
back to rip loose, or all the buttons to fly 
off at once. 

There was no use to yell for help. The 
men below, and above, were too far back in 
the drifts to hear. The hoistman or the top 
men could not have heard me. My only 
chance was to wait for the bucket to come 
back—and pray for the jumper to remain 
stout. If the bucket came up too fast— 
well, it would be mighty risky trying to 
board it. 

It was a long time—twenty minutes, Mac 
afterward told me—before the cable moved 
again. There was a very slight tug as if 
Mac was saying, “What’s the matter down 
there?” Then it began to go up. I hoped he 
wouldn’t take it up too fast. Before long I 
heard the bucket bumping along below me. 
I grabbed the cable, letting it slide through 
my fingers. I spread my legs to catch the 
rim with my feet. 

The bucket came slowly toward me, one 
foot found the rim, the bucket swayed, but 
I clung to the cable with a desperate grip 
and was lifted off the plank almost as neatly 
and gently as I had been put there. 

I took no chances then. I rang one— 
stop, waited a moment, rang three—men on, 
then one—hoist. 

“Got ’em all fixed, huh?” the shifter 
asked. : 

“There’s one bad one down there,” I an- 
swered. “It'll have to be nailed before any 
more men go down.” 

I told him exactly where it was. “You 
can fix that yourself,’ I said. “TIl take my 
time!” Steven Frazee. 
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Part Ill 


SONTAG TRAILS THE TIGER 
By W. C. TUTTLE 


Author of Many Stories of Sad Sontag and His Sidekick, Swede Harrigan. 


What Has Happened Before — 


AD SONTAG and Swede Harrigan, 

two of Tuttle’s most popular charac- 
ters, received a telegram from the Cattle- 
men’s Association, telling them to see Frank 
Archer at a Los Angeles hotel. They go 
there, find one dead man in Archer’s suite, 
one badly wounded one and a terrified young 
woman, - They are convinced she had noth- 
ing to do with the shooting and help her es- 
cape; later in Santa Rita, where this Archer 
lives, they find it was he who had been 
knocked out in the hotel room, his companion 
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killed and that thirty-five thousand dollars in 
cash was missing. At the Circle C ranch 
they again encounter the girl, find her name 
is May Colton and learn that since the mur- 
der of her father, she, her mother and brother 
Rex, are having a hard fight to keep the 
ranch. Rex has just been accused of mur- 
dering two men, and of that crime Sad and 
Swede know him to be innocent. They learn 
of the two Archers, father and son, bakers, 
and meet the sheriff, Tobe Simmons and his 
deputy Smoky. Then Tobe is shot and once 
more suspicion is bound to point to Rex Col- 
ton. Sad and Swede are interested in the 
10 


shootings, but Archer insinuates that, being 
range detectives, they might find some stock 
missing from his SJ ranch. Rex Colton 
turns up missing, however, and Sad feels that 
there is a mystery there much more worth 
solving, so they go to Oasis, neighboring 
county seat, to look for clues. 


CHAPTER XI 
GETTING THE OTHER FELLOW MAD 


T WAS late that evening, when they 
rode into Oasis. An old Chinaman, 
who operated a little lunch-counter at 
the rear of the saloon, cooked them 
some ham and eggs for supper. 

‘Ace Craley, Bill Neer, Sam Bridges and 
the saloon keeper were playing poker in the 
saloon, 

“Just travelin’, or goin’ some place?” 
asked Craley. 

“Just pokin’ around,” replied Sad. Bridges 
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“The Finest Way to Get a Look at the Other 
Feller’s Hole-card Is to Get Him So 
Mad He Tips It Over.” 


merely grunted and looked narrowly at the 
two cowboys, 

“Ain’t lost any more sheriffs, have yuh?” 
asked Craley. 

“They hadn’t, when we left Santa Rita,” 
replied Sad. ‘“‘Anythin’ might happen in an 
hour over there, yuh know.” 

“I believe that,” grinned Neer. “Ace has 
drawed to an inside straight. twice—and 
made it every time—so I believe anythin’.” 

“That’s what he says,” amended Bridges. 
“Prob’ly open at both ends.” 

“You fellers hayen’t seen Rex Colton 
lately, have yuh?” asked Sad. 

Bridges shook his head, as he carefully dis- 
carded. 

“Are they lookin’ for him?” he asked in- 
differently. 

“Not officially—since yore warrant went 
haywire.” 

“I still think he done the shootin’,” 
growled the sheriff. 
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“Who do you think done the shootin’, 
Craley?” asked Sad. 

“Tm no good at thinkin’, Sontag. If Rex 
Colton didn’t—who did, and why?” 

Sad decided that Ace Craley was as much 
puzzled as the rest of them. The saloon 
keeper showed them where to stable their 
horses, after which they came back to the 
saloon. 

“Do you fellers want a room for the 
night?” asked the saloon keeper. 

“We shore do,” agreed Sad. 

“All right. Go upstairs to the right, and 
take the room at the end of the hall—the 
front room.” 

The game soon broke up, and after a few 
drinks, Craley and Neer rode out of town. 
The sheriff had a room upstairs. Sad and 
Swede went up to their room and lighted the 
lamp. It was the usual cowtown hotel room, 
containing a bed, two old chair3, a make- 
shift dresser and a cracked water-pitcher. 
The floor was bare, the paper faded and 
cracked. 

The one window, which opened on the 
main street, if it could be called a street, was 
covered with a thin shade. Sad looked the 
room over thoughtfully. The lamp was on 
a table in the exact center of the room. Mo- 
ticning for Swede to stand near the bed, Sad 
picked up the rolled-up blanket, stood it on 
a chair and placed his hat on top of it. Then 
he removed his coat and draped it around the 
back of the chair. 

Picking up the chair he carried it over 
beside the window, where he crouched be- 
low the window sill, and lifted the dummy 
between the window and the lamp. He held 
it still for a moment, and then slowly turned 
it around. 

Suddenly a pane of glass showered from 
the window, and the shade danced violently. 
From out on the street came the rattling re- 
port of a gunshot. Sad dropped the chair 
and slid aside. A bullet had torn a long 
splinter from the bottom of the chair, 

“Shot low!” grunted Sad. ‘“Didn’t miss 
my hand an inch,” 
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Someone was calling from down in the 
saloon, and there was a sound of pounding 
feet in the hallway. The saloon keeper was 
yelling: 

“What happened? 
there ?” 

“Nobody hurt in here,” replied Sad. 

“What was the shootin’ about?” called the 
sheriff anxiously. 

“T dunno,” answered the saloon keeper. 
“These gents say nobody was hurt in their 
room, Sam.” 

“The shot was fired out in the street,” in- 
formed Sad. “What’s all the fuss about 
anyway?” 


Anybody hurt in 


HEY heard the sheriff talking with 

the saloon keeper at the head of the 
stairway, and finally they went down into 
the saloon. 

Sad grinned and sat down on the bed to 
remove his boots. 

“Is this funny to you?” asked Swede 
soberly. 

“Yeah—shore,” admitted Sad. “Didn't 
it kinda strike you funny that they should 
all stampede to our room, askin’ who got 
hurt? Or is this front room used as a tar- 
get, when folks shoot off guns on the one 
street of Oasis?” 

“Yeah, that was kinda funny, Sad. But 
who fired that shot?” 

“Who knows? Mebbe it was Craley or 
Neer. And again, mebbe it wasn’t either of 
’em. Anyway, the sheriff and saloon keeper 
knew who was to do the shootin’, ‘cause they 
came to pick up the dead.” 

“That’s right! How else would he figure 
the bullet came into our room? Sad, I’m 
beginnin’ to suspect these folks.” 

“I'm beginnin’ to suspect everybody.” 

“Except me,” smiled Swede, 

“Yeah, I’m pretty sure that you didn’t fire 
that shot.” 

No one disturbed their rest, and they were 
out early. The Chinaman gave them an 
early breakfast, before the saloon opened. 
The shot through the window was not men- 
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tioned, and after breakfast they rode out of 
Oasis. 

“TIl betcha that fuzz-brained saloon keeper 
didn’t lose any time in lookin’ for a bullet 
hole in his walls,” laughed Sad. “Him and 
that sheriff prob’ly laid awake a long time, 
wonderin’ why we didn’t yep about that 
shot.” 

“Yuh can’t blame ’em for that, Sad. 
Where we goin’ now?” 


“Back to Santa Rita, I reckon. But not 
over the regular trail. There might be a 
dry-gulcher on that trail today. I don’t 


know of any reason why we can’t cut straight 
across the hills.” 

“Well, replied Swede, “weve got plenty 
of time to try it.” 

For the first few miles the going was easy. 
There was little brush, and the slopes were 
gentle, but across the divide, and on the 
Santa Rita side, the hills were brushy and 
broken. In circling the head of a small 
canyon, they struck a deep cattle trail, in 
which were the tracks of shod horses. 

“This trail goes in the general direction,” 
remarked Sad, “so we might as well follow 
it. Anyway, somebody’s been ridin’ it.” 

About a mile further on they came out 
on a mesa above a little valley. It was not 
over twenty acres in size, and had the ap- 
pearance of having been cultivated at some 
time. 

“Another monument to dry farmin’,” said 
Sad, as they stopped to roll a smoke. “The 
blasted hopes of a hoe-man, goin’ back to the 
desert.” 

“There’s a rider,” remarked Swede, and 
Sad looked up quickly. 

The lone horseman was starting across the 
little valley from the opposite side, less than 
half a mile from them, riding a gray horse. 
Suddenly he stopped his horse, and seemed 
to be looking in their direction, where they 
were silhouetted against the sky. 

For possibly ten seconds he sat there, and 
then reined to the west, a right-angle turn 
from his former direction, With no sign of 
haste, he left the valley at the west end and 
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disappeared in the brush of a small canyon, 

“Meanin’ what?” queried Swede. 

“Meanin’ that he didn’t want to meet us, 
I reckon,” replied Sad. ‘“Let’s take a look at 
this valley.” 

Further west they found an easy slope into 
the valley, where they discovered an old 
shack and a tumble-down corral. The cabin 
was unoccupied, empty of furnishings. Near 
the cabin was a small spring, enclosed in 
sagging barb-wire. They enjoyed a drink, 
and then sprawled in the shade of an old 
sycamore, keeping an eye out for the lone 
rider, who might not be friendly. 

They had only been there about fifteen 
minutes, when they heard a horse coming 
down the slope through the brush. It came 
into view, as its rider urged it around the 
front of the cabin. 

It was a pinto horse, bearing a tall, lean 
Mexican. Sad got to his feet and walked 
over to him. 

“Buenas dias,” he smiled widely. 

“Buenas dias,” replied Sad curiously, as 
the Mexican dug one brown hand inside his 
cotton shirt. Sad watches him narrowly, 
as he drew out a small package, tied in brown 
paper. 

“For me?” asked Sad, as the Mexican 
held it out. 

“He mus’ be for you,” replied the Mexi- 
can. “Theese man he geeve to me, and he 
say for me to geeve heem to the man I am to 
meet at theese cabeen.” 

“Yeah—well, thanks,” smiled Sad. 

“Adios.” ; 

The Mexican rode swiftly back up the 
slope. Sad looked at the package and walked 
back to Swede, who shoved his drawn gun 
back into his holsters. 

“Keep yore eyes peeled, while I open this,” 
ordered Sad. “I’ve got a hunch that I’ve got 
the package that was intended for the man 
we saw comin’ this way.” 

} 

NSIDE the paper wrapping was one 

thousand dollars in currency, in five, 
ten and twenty dollar denominations, There 
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was also a piece of white paper, on which 
had been penciled—8o flat. 

“That’s quite a nice present, declared Sad. 
“I dunno what we’ve done to deserve it; but 
why look a gift-horse in the teeth? C’mon.” 

Quickly they mounted and went straight 
across the valley, where they entered the 
brushy hills again. 

They were a mile away from the cabin, 
before Swede questioned Sad, who drew up 
and they talked it over. 

“The Mexican said he had orders to hand 
it to a man he would meet at that cabin,” 
explained Sad. “I don’t suppose there would 
be one chance in ten thousand that anyone 
else would be there. That rider, who shied 
off, was the man to collect the money. 

“From that west side he couldn’t see the 
cabin, I don’t reckon he even seen the Mex- 
ican. But it’s a cinch he saw us cross the 
valley, and now he’ll go and wait for the 
Mexican. I’m afraid he’s goin’ to have a long, 
long wait.” 


“But that money don’t belong to us, Sad,” 
reminded Swede. 

“T realize that, Swede. But there’s some- 
thin’ crooked, when men make a pay-off like 
that. A thousand dollars is a lot of money.” 

“Somebody,” declared Swede, “is goin’ to 
be mad as hell.” 

“That’s the idea. Swede, the finest way to 
get a look at the other feller’s hole-card is 
to get him so mad that he tips it over.” 

“I hope we'll be alive to look at it. When 
that Mexican don’t show up to hand over 
that money, they’ll know we got it.” 

Sad laughed. “Mebbe. I’ve got a hunch 
that they picked out a Mexican, who don’t 
know either party. If they bring him around 
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to identify us, we'll make up a funny face, 
and he won't recognize us.” 


T WAS late in the afternoon when they 
arrived at Santa Rita; so they ate supper 
before goin’ over to Smoky’s office. Smoky 
was there, with Doctor Cates, the lone phy- 
sician of Santa Rita. 

“I’m shore glad to see yuh!” blurted 
Smoky. ‘Where yuh been?” 

“Oh, we took a ride over to Oasis,” re- 
plied Sad. 

“Nolan’s dead,” informed Smoky. “Died 
last night.” 

“Gee, that’s shore tough! 
live to tell us somethin’.” 

Smoky and the doctor looked queerly at 
each other. 

“Somethin’ wrong?” asked Sad. 

“I. think there was somethin’ damn de- 
cidedly wrong, Sad.” 

The doctor nodded grimly, but let Smoky 
do the talking. 

“It was like this,” explained Smoky. “Doc 
has a housekeeper, who is also his nurse, 
when he has any patients. After supper Doc 
always takes a walk around town and he’s 
mebbe gone an hour. Last night, when he’s 
out, a Mexican comes to the house and tells 
the nurse that her sister, Mrs. Benson, who 
lives over the other end of town, is sick, and 
wants her to run over for a few minutes, 
Well, she—” 

“Uh-huh,” interrupted Sad. 
was dead when she came back. a 

“That’s right. a 

“She wasn’t sure, until I got home,” added 
the doctor. 

“And her sister wasn’t sick,” said Sad. 

“Well, how’d you know?” demanded 
Smoky. 

Sad ignored the question, as he turned te 
the doctor. 

“Did yore nurse recognize the Mexican?” 
he asked. 

“No, she did not. It was dark on the 
porch.” 

“What did they do to Nolan?” 


I hoped he’d 


“And Nolan 
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“That would be difficult to prove,” replied 
the doctor. “He was still in bed, his band- 
ages soaked in blood. Apparently someone 
struck him a blow on the head. In his con- 
dition, it did not require much of a blow to 
finish him.” 

“Doc,” queried Sad, “is there any way 
yuh can prove that someone murdered him?” 

“No, I can’t prove it, Sontag. The band- 
ages prevent any additional cuts. He was in 
bad condition, anyway, but I did have hopes 
that I might save his life.” 

“Tt’s shore tough,” remarked Sad. “Smoky, 
that kinda bears out my theory that some- 
one attempted to murder Nolan, and tried 
to make it look like an accident.” 

“Yeah, yo’re right, Sad. But to sneak 
in on a sick man thataway—it shore sticks in 
my craw.” 

“Merely another case of dead men telling 
no tales.” 

“Well, Doc, do we hold an inquest over 
Nolan’s body?” asked Smoky. 

“T don’t believe so. Everyone seems to 
consider it an accidental death. I can’t prove 
murder; so an inquest wouldn’t be of any 
use.” 

After the doctor left the office Sad gave 
Smoky the package. 

“Put that in yore safe, Smoky; it’s a thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“A-a thousand dollars,” whispered Smoky, 
handling the package gingerly. “Why, that’s 
a—hell of a lot of money.” 

“Tt won’t bite yuh,” grinned Swede. 

“Well, why don’tcha put it in the bank?” 

“Put it in yore safe, and I'll tell yuh where 
I got it.” 

Wide-eyed with amazement, Smoky sat 
there and listened to Sad’s story of their trip 
to Oasis, where somebody tried to murder 
one of them through a window, and of the 
Mexican, who gave him the package of cur- 
rency at the old cabin in the little valley. 

“Well, I'll be related to a horn-toad!” he 
gasped. “Can yuh beat that? But what’s 
the thousand dollars for, I wonder?” 

“That’s easy,” smiled Sad. “Figure it out 
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yourself. There were twenty-five head of 
horses stolen from Archer’s ranch. That 
paper says, ‘Eighty flat.’ ‘Twenty-five times 
eighty is two thousand. - Half of that is one 
thousand. Somebody was to get fifty percent 
of the sale price.” 

“Yeah, I reckon yo’re right, Sad. But 
why did they try to kill you fellers in Oasis 
last night?” 

“Maybe,” smiled Sad, “they knew we was 
good at arithmetic.” 


CHAPTER XII 
MINUS SWEDE 


OR the next two days Sad and Swede 

stayed in Santa Rita and kept their 
eyes and ears open. Smoky made several 
trips out to the Circle C, but Rex had not 
returned. 

Sad had a talk with Clint Rawls, which 
netted him nothing in the way of informa- 
tion, except that Archer was not as wealthy 
as folks supposed. 

“He ain’t makin’ a dime off the S J,” de- 
clared Rawls, “and you know there’s mighty 
little money in a cowtown bank. Anyway, I 
believe it’s owned by Phoenix capital. I heard 
him tell Dick that hell was raised in Pheonix 
over him losin’ that thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars in Los Angeles. I’ve got my force cut 
down to Len Hardy, Nelse Sorensen and 
Poco Sales.” : 

“What about Dutch Block?” asked Sad. 

“Dutch ain’t showed up,” replied Rawls, 
and Sad felt sure that Rawls knew nothing 
about the shooting of Dutch Block. 

“T wonder what the devil became of Rex 
Colton,” remarked Rawls. 

“He seems to have faded out,” smiled 
Sad. “That’s kinda queer, too. There 
wasn’t any warrant for him. I wonder if 
he killed Simmons?” 

“I don’t believe he did,” replied Rawls. 
“I know Rex pretty well. Of course, yuh 
can’t tell what a kid will do. Rex is plenty 
forked, If he really killed Pete Orey and 
Buck Long—well, yuh can’t tell. If Tobe 
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tried to arrest him, he might start throwin’ 
lead.” 

“Don’t you think he killed Orey and 
Long?” 

“What I think, or don’t think doesn’t 
make any difference. If I was pinned right 
down to an answer, I’d say no.” 

“Lots of queer things happenin’,” re- 
marked Sad.. “They tell me that this was 
a quiet spot, until. Dan Colton was mur- 
dered. And since then it’s been one thing 
after another.” 

“That’s right. I liked Dan Colton. He 
was salt of the earth. Mebbe he didn’t like 
me any too well, but that was his privilege. 
Dan was a square-shooter, and everybody 
liked him.” 

“That job shore ruined the Circle C,” said 
Sad. 

“They shore did,” agreed Rawls. “I’m 
no angel, Sontag, but I never hankered for 
gore, until that happened. If I knew who 
he was, I'd shoot the tripe out of the man 
who killed Dan Colton.” 

Sad nodded thoughtfully. For two days 
he had talked about Dan Colton to many 
men, watching and studying their reactions 
to his questions. 

He was a keen student of psychology, 
although he did not know it by that name, 
and now he mentally marked Clint Rawls 
off the list of possible suspects. 

A little later it occurred to Sad that No- 
lan’s death might have been an aftermath 
of the Dan Colton murder. Nolan’s heavy 
drinking might have been to steel his nerves 
to tell the truth. He was on his way out to 
the Circle C, when they murdered him—or 
tried to—to seal his lips. Jimmy Myers said 
that Nolan acted as though he was looking 
for someone—and had a gun in his pocket. 
Perhaps Nolan knew they’d try to kill him. 
But Nolan was dead now, his lips sealed for- 
ever, 


AD went over to the bank and engaged 
Frank Archer in conversation. They 


talked of Nolan, and Sad asked Archer if he 
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could give him a little information about 
Nolan. 

“It’s about that deal with Dan Colton,” 
explained Sad. “I understand that Nolan 
witnessed the deal between you and Dan Col- 
ton.” 

“Mr. Nolan prepared the bill-of-sale,” re- 
plied the banker. 

“Had you bargained with Colton previous 
to this day?” 

“Not at all. 
minutes.” 

“You sent for Nolan to prepare the papers 
and to witness the deal?” 

“Nolan happened to walk into the bank; 
I didn’t send for him.” 

“Uh-huh. Then it’s a cinch that 
Nolan wouldn’t have had a chance to tip 
off anybody about Colton havin’ all that 
money.” 

“Not a chance on earth. You are not try- 
ing to connect Nolan with that deal, are you, 
Sontag?” 

“Im tryin’ to figure out why Colton was 
killed. There were only three men in on the 
deal—and two are dead.” 

The banker nodded his head slowly. “That 
is true, Sontag.” 

“Somebody knew.” 

“How could they? No, I don’t believe 
it. Some enemy killed Colton, and found 
the money on him. That must be the solu- 
tion, Sontag.” 

Dick Archer left his cage and came over 
to them. Sad nodded to Dick. 

“We are still puzzling over Dan Colton’s 
death, Dick,” explained his father. 

Sad looked thoughtfully at Dick for sev- 
eral moments. 

“Wasn’t you here in the bank when that 
deal was made?” asked Sad. 

“No, I wasn’t,” replied Dick. “I went 
out to the S J that morning to pay off the 
men. I never knew about the deal until Dad 
told me.” 

“There are many puzzles around here,” 
sighed Frank Archer. “That shooting at the 
Box Eighty, the murder of ‘Tobe Simmons.” 
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“And the possible murder of Nolan,” 
added Sad. : 

“What?” exclaimed the banker in amaze- 
ment. 

“Nolan wasn’t murdered,” said Dick. 
“His death was accidental.” 

“Recorded as accidental,” said Sad rather 
dryly. 

“Why, I didn’t know there was any ques- 
tion about that,” said the banker. “Who on 
earth would murder Nolan?” 

“Search me,” replied Sad. “Anyway, I’m 
much obliged, Mr. Archer.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t been of much as- 
sistance, Sontag. When you make up your 
mind to earn a nice sum of money, I’d like 
to have you take the job of finding out who 
is stealing my horses.” 

“T might do that—later,” replied Sad. “It 
wouldn’t be much of a job.” 

Leaving the banker staring at him blankly, 
Sad walked out. 

“If you’re goin’ to insist that I’m a de- 
tective,” he chuckled to himself, “I might as 
well act real smart.” 


HAT evening Sad and Smoky sat in a 

poker game at the Vaquero. Swede 
practised on a pool table, until about nine 
o'clock, when he told Sad he was going to 
the livery stable and take a look at the horses 
before going to bed. They always did that 
before retiring. 

“TI be along in a couple hours,” Sad told 
him. 

“Sooner’n that, if yuh don’t throw away 
yore horseshoe,” remarked Smoky. “Couple 
more pots, with yore luck, and we’ll all go 
to bed.” 

Swede went down to the stable. A dim 
lantern hung on a wooden bracket beside the 
door of the tack-room, Jimmy Myers would 
be in the little tack-room, playing solitaire; 
so Swede went back there to speak to Jimmy 
before taking the lantern. 

But Swede did not reach the tack-room. 
He heard a noise as he passed a stall, and 
before he could turn, something struck him 
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over the head, knocking him flat. Partly 
conscious, he tried to draw his gun, his hand 
was knocked aside, and another blow caused 
him to lose consciousness in a shower of metal 
sparks. 

An hour later the poker game broke up, 
and Sad went to the room, expecting to find 
Swede asleep in the bed. Quickly he went 
down to Smoky’s office, where Smoky was 
getting into bed, and they both went over 
to the livery stable. 

Their horses were contentedly eating in 
their stalls, and the lighted lantern hung 
from its usual peg against the wall. There 
was no light in the tack-room; so they used 
the lantern. 

“I wonder where the devil Jimmy Myers 
is?” said Smoky. 

“Its doggone queer,” remarked Sad anx- 
iously. 

A soft, thumping noise caused them to in- 
vestigate. In a big oat bin, closed and fas- 
tened with a hasp, they found Jimmy Myers, 
tied hand and foot, and gagged. They lifted 
him out, cut the ropes and untied the gag, 
but it was several minutes before Jimmy 
could tell them that he didn’t know what 
happened, except that two masked men tied 
him up securely and dumped him into the 
oat bin. 

They left him, rubbing his sore mouth, 
and went over to the office to discuss plans. 

“Somebody knew our habit of goin’ to the 
stable, before goin’ to bed,” said Sad grimly. 
“Tt ain’t once in fifty times that one of us 
goes alone.” 

“Do yuh think they aimed to get both of 
yuh?” asked Smoky. 

“Pd bet that was their idea.” 

“What’ll they do to Swede?” 

“Who knows? They didn’t want to kill 
him, or they wouldn’*t have gone to the 
trouble of takin’ him away. We'll have to 
wait for them to make another move.” 

“Yo’re worried, ain’t yuh, Sad?” 

“Certainly, I’m worried, We've been to- 
gether a long time. But I don’t know where 
to look for him; so I’ll have to wait.” 
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REX RETURNS 


WEDE had no idea how long he was 

unconscious, but he awoke to the real- 
ization that he was utterly miserable, He 
was lopped across a saddle, his feet tied on 
one side, his hands on the other. A man rode 
behind the saddle, one hand clutching at 
Swede’s shirt, keeping him balanced. 

Swede’s head ached violently, and his body 
felt as though he was being sawed in two. 
After a while he remembered what had hap- 
pened in the stable. There was no conversa- 
tion, and if there were other riders, Swede 
was not aware of that fact. 

It semed hours that they traveled up and 
down hills. At times Swede lapsed into un- 
consciousness, and when he awoke he suffered 
so badly that he wished he was unconscious. 
Finally they stopped, and Swede was taken 
off the saddle. There were two men, who 
took him into a house and dumped him on the 
floor and tied him up again. 

One of the men held a lighted candle close 
to Swede’s face. 

“How’r yuh comin’, feller?” he asked. 
Swede could see the two masked faces now. 

Swede tried to grin, but it was only a 
slight grimace. 

“Hell live,” chuckled the man with the 
candle. “Let’s have a drink.” 


They drank heavily from a bottle. 

“How about .a drink of water?” asked 
Swede huskily. 

“Shore,” agreed one of the men. “After 
you've told us what we want to know, we'll 
give yuh plenty water.” 
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Swede spat and looked painfully at them. 

“What do yuh want to know?” he asked. 

“Plenty, feller. And if yuh try to lie to 
us, yore bones will rot in an old prospect hole 
back in the hills.” 

“A pleasant outlook for a liar,” observed 
Swede. 

“Yeah, and you better not lie. Where’s 
that thousand dollars you got from a Mexi- 
can a few days ago?” 

Swede blinked at him, and his puzzled 
stare of amazement was well done. 

“A thousand dollars from a Mexican,” 
parroted Swede. “Well, this whole thing is 
a nightmare, after all. Go ahead and ask me 
where I was at nine o’clock of the day that 
Dewey won the Battle of Manila Bay.” 

The masked men exchanged glances. 

“Do yuh deny that yuh got a thousand dol- 
lars from a Mexican?” 

“A thousand dollars from a Mexican,” 
marveled Swede, “Well, that shore would 
be a novelty.” 

“I told yuh what we'd do to yuh, if yuh 
lied,” warned one of the men. 

“Then I’m safe,” sighed Swede. “If yuh 
ask me a sensible question, I might be able 
to answer it.” 

“Do yuh deny that you and yore pardner 
came across the hills from Oasis and stopped 
at an old cabin in a little valley?” 

“Why should I deny it?” countered 
Swede. “We stopped there and got a drink 
of water from the spring.” 

“And a Mexican gave yuh a thousand 
dollars.” 

“There yuh go,” sighed Swede. “It don’t 
make sense.” 

“PII be damned,” remarked one of the men 
quietly. “Do yuh suppose we've been double- 
crossed ?” 

“Im wonderin’ the same thing. 
have—” 

“Drop it! There’s a sure way to find out.” 

The last speaker took the candle and ex- 
amined Swede’s bonds, Satisfied that they 
were secure, he extinguished the candle, and 
both men went outside, where they mounted 
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their horses and rode away, neglecting to 
close the door. 


ROM where he sprawled on the floor 

Swede could look through the doorway 
at the horizon, where the moonlight brought 
out the silhouette of the hills. It suddenly 
dawned upon Swede that he was in the old 
cabin, where the Mexican had given Sad the 
package of money, ‘To Swede, that little 
spring under the sycamore was the most im- 
portant thing on earth right now. 

With his head throbbing and his body ach- 
ing in every muscle, he got to his knees. 
Twice he fell sprawling, before he was able 
to stand upright. ‘Taking short jumps he 
managed to reach the doorway, where he 
braced a shoulder and rested. It was only 
a hundred feet to the spring, but it seemed 
a hundred miles to Swede. 

Time after time he went sprawling, but 
by hopping, rolling and finally hitching 
along he reached the spring, where he drank 
his fill. Unable to roll a much-needed smoke, 
he stretched out on the ground and went to 
sleep. Cows bawled dismally around the 
valley, and a chorus of coyotes chanted 
mournfully at the moon; but Swede heard 
none of it. 

Sunrise was painting the hills, when Swede 
awoke. He was so stiff and sore that he 
could hardly move, but he sat up and pain- 
fully reviewed the situation. Without a 
doubt the two masked men would be back 
soon. Tipping over on his side he drank 
again, and as he struggled to sit up his eyes 
focused on something which caused him to 
grunt with delight. 

It was a rusty section of old sickle-bar for 
a mowing machine, with a dozen of the old 
triangular knives still in place. It was lean- 
ing against the bole of the sycamore, just 
across the spring. 

“God bless the hoe-men!” grunted Swede. 
“Cmon, body, we’re goin’ visitin’,” 

After considerable effort he got ever to the 
tree. Cautiously he shoved the bar around to 
where he could inch himself backwards so 
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he could slip one of the knives between his 
wrists. It was rusty and pitted, but the saw- 
like blade cut like a razor. 

In less than a minute his hands were free, 
and it required only a few moments to cut 
the ropes of his ankles, 

“Tf I ever have a family crest,’ Swede 
announced, “‘it’ll shore be stopped with a 
rusty sickle-bar.” 

He took time to bathe his sore head, and 
then sat down to consider his next move. He 
knew it must be at least fifteen miles back to 
Santa Rita, and he had no liking for a fif- 
teen-mile walk in high-heeled boots. 

“That’s no good,” he told himself. “Any- 
way, they’ve got my gun—and I need it.” 

Limping back to the cabin he picked up a 
split section of two-by-four, which he hefted - 
in his two hands. 

“All right, you money-hunters,” he said 
grimly. “PII be all set for the first head 
through that doorway. All this detective 
work of Sad’s—tryin’ to prove who killed 
Cock Robin! Lemme at ’em with this club, 
and I’ll lay ’°em out where anybody can tell 
who they are.” 

He poked out a section of the chinking be- 
tween the logs at the rear of the cabin, 
where he could watch the slope. Apparently 
this was the way the two masked men had 
gone. Swede was crouching there, enjoying 
a cigarette, when he heard a noise behind 
him. 

He turned his head quickly, and for a mo- 
ment the hair seemed to rise on the nape of 
his neck. A section of the puncheon floor was 
slowly rising, being shoved from below. 

Only for a moment was Swede distracted. 
He grasped his club and slid across the floor, 
ready to take a swing at anything that might 
come up through the flooring. The loose 
poles were shoved aside, and a man came 
crawling out, evidently from a concealed cel- 
lar. He was out on the floor before he 
turned and looked at Swede. 

It was Rex Colton, dirty and disheveled, 
his hair matted with dirt and dried blood, his 
wrists swollen and rubbed raw. 
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“Ts the name Colton?” asked Swede. 

Rex squinted painfully. “Who are you?” 
he whispered. 

“I’m the party on the first floor,” grinned 
Swede. “You look like an accident that al- 
ready happened.” 

“I’m about half dead,” replied Rex. “I 
ain’t had anythin’ to eat or drink for a hell 
of a while. Who are you?” 

“By the name of Harrigan,” replied 
Swede. 

“Harrigan! Oh, yeah. Where are we, any- 
way?” 

“There wasn’t no name on it,” replied 
Swede. “Can yuh walk?” 

“I think I can, Harrigan.” 

Swede steadied him and they went out to 
the spring, where Rex drank and bathed his 
head, while Swede watched the slope. 

“I never expected to see daylight again,” 
groaned Rex. “It shore was hell. I’ve been 
workin’ for hours, tryin’ to saw that rope off 
my wrists against a rock.” 

“I used that old sickle-bar,” grinned 
Swede. “It’s quicker.” 

“They had you tied up, foo?” 

“Somebody did. They hopped me in 
Santa Rita, draped me over a horse and 
brought me out here.” 

“Where are they now?” asked Rex anx- 
iously. 

“I dunno. They went away last night, 
tryin’ to find proof that I’m a liar. They'll 
be back most any time, I reckon.” 

“They’ll get us again, won’t they?” asked 
Rex, “I shore don’t want to be tied up in 
that hole again.” 

“Who put you down there, Rex?” 

“T wish I knew,” replied Rex grimly. 

“Well, how did it happen?” 

“T reckon it was years ago,” said Rex 
wearily. “I went back to the ranch, after 
makin’ a fool of myself at Tobe Simmons’ 
funeral, and I seen a man in our house. He 
took a shot at me, as I came in, and dived 
into the kitchen. I threw one shot at him, 
as I followed him inside, and somethin’ hit 
me—TI reckon,” 
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“Yuh don’t know whether yuh hit him or 
not, eh?” 

“T never had time to find out.” 

“And you’ve been down here all this time, 
without anythin’ to eat or drink, eh?” 

“Not all the time—just the last twenty- 
four hours, I reckon. A man came a few 
times with food and water. Hell, I was too 
sick to eat much.” 

“Yeah, I'll bet yuh was,” remarked Swede. 
“Your head looks like it had been made by a 
jack-knife carpenter. But what was the idea 
in capturin’ you, Rex?” 

“Well,” Rex smiled sourly, “the main idea 
seemed to be to make me tell where I cached 
the thirty-five thousand I stole from Frank 
Archer.” 

“And yuh didn’t tell ’em, eh?” 

“If I knew where it was, I’d get it for 
myself,” 

“Now PII tell you somethin’,” grinned 
Swede. “The man you shot at was Dutch 
Block, and you killed him too dead to skin. 
Somebody packed him down behind yore 
stable and covered him up in a washout. 
Smoky found the body—and when he took 
me and Sad out to look at it—it was gone.” 

“Dutch Block!” exclaimed Rex. “Are 
yuh sure—I mean are yuh sure I got him?” 

“Somebody got him. ‘’Course he didn’t 
have yore brand on him.” 

“T dunno,” said Rex, shaking his head. 
“It’s all mixed up.” 

“Oh—oh!” exclaimed Swede. 
still, Rex.” 


“Hold 


LONE rider had topped the sky-line 

beyond the cabin, and drew rein for a 
moment. They he reined to the left, still in 
the general direction of the cabin. 

“One comin’ back,” said Swede. “Stay 
where yuh are, Rex; mebbe I can collect 
some rollin’-stock.” 

He picked up his club and trotted back 
to the cabin, where he peered around the 
corner. It was about five minutes before 
the man rode down the slope. He was wear- 
ing a black mask, which completely covered 
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his head. As he neared the front of the 
cabin, Swede slipped around the other side. 

The man dismounted, dropped his reins 
and entered the cabin. Gripping his club 
Swede went past the horse to the doorway. 
Peering around the edge of the doorway, he 
saw the masked man on his hands and knees, 
looking down into the hole in the flooring. 

Slowly Swede shut the door, and quickly 
braced his piece of two-by-four against it, 
blocking the door solidly. As he turned and 
picked up the reins, he heard the man swear 
explosively. Swede sprang into the saddle 
and spurred out to the spring, where he drew 
up and took his left foot from the stirrup. 

“C'mon, Rex; weve got transportation. 
Make it fast, ‘cause that whipoorwill’s got 
a gun, and that door might not hold very 
long.” 

Rex was weak and unsteady, but Swede 
helped him on, and they galloped across the 
valley. 

As soon as they reached the heavy brush, 
Swede drew up and looked back. The door 
was still closed. 

“I reckon we'll swap seats,” he told Rex. 
“You ain't strong enough to hang onto any- 
thin’—and I don’t want to lose yuh.” 

With Rex in the saddle and Swede behind, 
they watched the cabin. Three riders, un- 
hurried came slowly down the slope. Swede 
chuckled. There was no doubt in his mind 
that two of the three riders were his former 
captors, and the third was the Mexican who 
had given the money to Sad. 

“Were stayin’ right here in the brush, un- 
til they leave,” Swede told Rex. “If they 
see us we ain’t got a chance—two on one 
horse.” 

The three riders stepped up to the closed 
door, just as the lone occupant apparently 
knocked it off its hinges, because the door 
went flying, and the man went head over 
heels into the yard. 

The three men jerked back, as the masked 
man came to his knees, Then they scat- 
tered. Two shots rang out, and the masked 
man fell sideways. 
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“This,” declared Swede, “is gettin’ to be 
a hell of a country.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Rex. 
goin’ to be a good boy, if I get out of this 
mess.” 

“I know,” remarked Swede, “I’ve sworn 
off lots of times.” 

“I’m goin’ to keep my resolutions.” 

“Meanin’ that I didn’t, eh? That’s a helt 
of a dig to give a feller, who has just saved 
yore life.” 

“You didn’t save my life. I’d have walked 
out, anyway.” 

“You can git off and walk now if yuh 
want to.” 

“Aw, hell, my head hurts.” 

“So does mine, but I’m not braggin’, I 
come from tough stock.” 

“Some people ain’t sensitive about the 
head.” 

“Go ahead. By golly, they’re loadin’ that 
feller on a horse! He must be a friend. 
Prob’ly takin’ him to a doctor. Well, PR 
say that’s bein’ right neighborly. There are 
some nice people left in the world.” 

“Who and where?” asked Rex wearily. 

“Me and you—right here.” 

Rex twisted his face in a painful grin. 

“They’re pullin’ out,” informed Swede. 
“Goin’ toward Oasis. As soon as they're 
over the hill, me and you are headin’ for the 
Circle C. One of your ma’s meals wouldn’t 
go bad, eh?” 

“He-e-e-ey! Keep yore head up, feller! 
Don’tcha try passin’ out on. me, now. 
Yea-a-ah! You’d git a hell of a long ways— 
walkin’. Why, dang it, you can’t even set.” 


Rex slumped loosely in the saddle, and 
Swede was obliged to hold him tightly. 
“And me with a head that don’t weigh 


“I’m shore . - 
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an ounce over sixty pounds,” sighed Swede. 


“Dang it, feller, I need bracin’, too.” 


The sun beat down on Swede’s sore head, 
as he guided that double-burdened horse 
across the hills, trying to keep a northerly 
direction. But he finally gave it up and let 
the horse pick its own way. He saw two 
riders, battling down through the brush, and 
in a dazed way he thought it was the two 
men from the cabin, until he heard Sad’s 
voice calling. 

“Hang on, Swede! Stick with that hull, 
cowboy; we're comin’.” 

Swede laughed foolishly and tried to 
cheer, but it was only a weak chirp. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SAD OPINES THINGS ARE KINDA UPSET 


HE old doctor got to his feet and closed 
his medicine case, smiling cheerfully at 
Mrs. Colton. 

“He’s going to be all right. That scalp 
wound is not dangerous, and all he 
needs is food and rest. The boy was nearly 
starved.” 

Swede, his head swathed in bandages, 
grinned over his cigarette. 

“I think you'll be all right, too Harri- 
gan,” smiled the doctor. 

“Thank you, Doc. But go right ahead 
and remark that some folks have harder 
heads than others. Rex mentioned it several 
times.” 

“Embarrassin’, but true,” statéd Sad, lean- 
ing against the wall of Rex’s room. 

At his shoulder was a small shelf, on which 
was a cigar box, sans top, in which there was 
an accumulation of cartridges. While the 
others were talking at the bedside he peeped 
closely at the butt-ends of several revolver 
cartridges. Slowly he turned away, a puz- 
zled expression in his eyes. 

“You are not going back to the hotel to- 
night,” May was saying to Swede. “You 
and Sad are staying right here with us.” 

“Bribe me with some biscuits,” suggested 
Swede. 


“Oh, you'll get the biscuits,” assured Mrs. 
Colton. 

“Man, I shore feel fine,” grinned Rex. “I 
don’t care a whoop what they do to me, if 
they’ll only leave me in this bed for a week.” 

While Smoky was out in the kitchen, 
watching May mix biscuits, Sad and Swede 
went out on the shady porch. Sad had ex- 
plained that he and Smoky were heading for 
the old cabin, when they had sighted the 
two men on one horse. 

“Tm sorry I didn’t swat that hombre with 
my club,” said Swede. “But mebbe it’s all 
right, ‘cause I’d have had to fight three men.” 

Sad lowered his voice cautiously, as he 
said: 

“Remember what I said about Simmons 
bein’ shot with a forty-one?” 

Swede nodded. “And nobody around here 
uses one.” 

“No? Well, there’s a broken box of ’em 
on that shelf in Rex’s room.” 

“Nol” gasped Swede. “Are yuh sure, 
Sad?” 

“I just looked at ’em a few minutes ago.” 

“Well, PII be danged!” sighed Swede. 
“What’s to be done?” 

Sad ignored the question, his eyes squinted 
in deep thought. After several moments he 
said: 

“Oh, yuh mean the forty-one?” 

“Well, I kinda had it on my mind,” re- 
plied Swede dryly. 

“I dunno, Swede. I’ve talked with Rex, 
and TIl be darned if I figure him out. Tobe 
was killed with a forty-one—and there ain’t 
a forty-one in this country. And now,” Sad 
shook his head, “we find forty-one shells in 
Rex’s room.” 

“Planted there, yuh think?” 

“Wait a minute.” 

Swede sat and smoked, while Sad went 
into the house. In a few moments he came 
out again, carrying something concealed in 
his hand. It was one end and the bottom of 
a cardboard cartridge box, the end plainly 
marked 41 Colt Revolver Cartridges. On 
the bottom of the box was the name of a 
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hardware company in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

“And Rex was in Los Angeles,” whispered 
Swede. 

Sad nodded and put the cardboard in his 
pocket. 

“What’s to be done?” queried Swede. 

“I wish I knew. There’s so many queer 
angles. Just when I’m beginnin’ to untangle 
one, along comes somethin’ to change my 
view. I believe that a couple fellers came 
here to search for the money they think Rex 
stole from Archer. Rex downs one—or 
somebody did. The other one knocks Rex 
out and packs him to that cabin, where he 
aims to make Rex tell where he cached the 
money. 

“That much makes sense, They knew 
everybody was at the funeral, and didn’t ex- 
pect Rex back. All right. A couple men 
lay for me and you in the livery stable. They 
want that thousand dollars, These two 
don’t know a thing about Rex bein’ down in 
that cellar. 

“The feller that imprisoned Rex don’t 
know anythin’ about the two fellers leavin’ 
you at the cabin. When he busts out and sees 
them, he yanks a gun and they cut down on 
him. Then they find out that he’s a friend, 
and hurry him to a doctor.” 

“That all makes sense,” agreed Swede. “If 
they’d known about the cellar, they’d have 
shoved me down there, too.” 

“Certainly. But don’t forget that they’re 
still shy that thousand dollars; so we better 
keep our eyes peeled.” 

“Y’betcha,” agreed Swede. “I feel that 
we're settin’ on a keg of dynamite, and we 
don’t know who’s goin’ to light the match.” 

“Well, we can eliminate each other,” said 
Sad dryly. 

“Did anybody find my hat?” asked Swede. 

“Yeah—it’s over at the hotel, Smoky will 
lend yuh a gun. 

Smoky came out on the porch and sat 
down with them. 

“We've been tryin’ to make sense out of 
things,” informed Sad. 
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“Sense!” snorted Smoky, “Do yuh know 
—I believe I’ll resign. It’s shore got Mrs. 
Woods’ little boy plump down. If some- 
body fired a gun behind me, I’d jump right 
out of my Levi’s. I find me, talkin’ to my- 
self, like a dad-burned shepherd. Shucks! If 
I was called on to draw and shoot, I'd 
prob’ly hurt m’self—bad.” 

“T notice yuh only got a piece of trigger- 
guard on that gun,” observed Sad. “What’s 
the idea?” 

“My doggone finger is too big to go inside 
the guard. Why, I even had to quit playin’ 
a gittar. Tobe said I ort to git me a cornet. 
Mebbe a drum would be all right.” 

“Are you musical, Smoky?” asked Swede. 

“I hope to tell yuh, I am, But my fingers 
are agin me.” 

“Yuh don’t happen to sing, do yuh?” 

“Nothin’ ever happens to me, except ac- 
cidents. Do you sing?” 

“I used to,” nodded Swede soberly. “I 
sang in a church, up in Wyomin’—once. 
Right in the middle of the song, the organist 
stopped playin’ and began investigating’ the 
innards of that organ, wonderin’ where the 
hell that funny noise came from. Well, I 
didn’t sing no more, and he didn’t look no 
more; so we was all even.” 

“And you ain’t sung since?” 

“Oh, I tried it'a couple times, when I was 
all by myself. But it was so different than 
anythin’ I ever heard that I quit.” 

“What kind of a voice have you got, Sad?” 
queried Smoky. : 

“I ain’t never got it-classified, Smoky.” 

“You ain’t never tried it out?” 

“Once,” replied Sad soberly. “You've 
heard that music soothes savage beasts, ain’t 
yuh? Mebbe it does, I dunno. One time, 
up in Nevada, I was lookin’ for some loose 
horses in fly-time, I rode up to an old 
cabin, and I think mebbe some broncs are in 
there, keepin’ away from flies; so in I goes. 

“There wasn’t no broncs in there, but 
there was the biggest mountain lion I ever 
seen, I reckon he thought I was huntin’ 
lions, which I shore wasn’t. I can see right 
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away that me and him ain’t got nothin’ in 
common, but I remembers what’s been said 
about usin’ music on savage beasts. 

“I didn’t have anythin’ to play on, ex- 
cept my vocal chords; so I starts right in, 
tunin’ up. I kinda ran up and down the 
scale, fluttery-like, of course, but not bad, 
under the circumstances. That lion is be- 
tween me and the doorway, plenty belliger- 
ent-lookin’, so I opens my mouth and war- 
bles, ‘Listen to the mockin’bird.’ That’s as 
far as I got. Ever since then I’ve wondered 
what the hell grudge that lion had against 
a mockin’bird. When he got all through 
not likin’ my song, I’ve got three slashes 
down my back, and one across my chest. 
Shucks, I never did get my shirt back.” 

“You prob’ly got off easy,’ said Smoky 
soberly. 

“That’s true. I wonder what he’d have 
done to me, if he’d listened to me sing the 
whole chorus.” 

May was standing in the doorway, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

“You and Smoky might sing a duet after 
supper,” she suggested. 

“I don’t feel like singin’,” replied Smoky, 
“I feel like eatin’.” 


AD and Swede stayed at the Circle C 

that night, but Smoky went back to 
Santa Rita. Next morning Doctor Cates 
came out, and with him came John Evans, 
the prosecuting attorney, grey-haired and 
severe, 

May and her mother were a little fright- 
ened over the lawyer’s visit. While the 
doctor attended Rex, who was much better, 
Evans took Sad aside and they walked down 
by the stable. 

“Doctor Cates has told me something of 
what happened here the day Tobe Simmons 
was buried,” stated the lawyer. “I also 
talked with Frank Archer, the banker, and 
he intimated that you are a detective, Sontag, 
working for somebody here.” 

Sad smiled grimly and shook his head. “I 
am not workin’ for anybody here, Mr. 
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Evans,” he declared. “Just because I’m cu- 
rious enough to ask questions, Mr. Archer 
spots me as a detective.” 

“T see. There is another matter I would 
like to discuss with you. Doctor Cates told 
me his suspicions regarding the death of Ar- 
thur Nolan. It looks very much as though 
someone decoyed the nurse away from the 
house, in order to kill Nolan. Your theory 
of the incident was that someone deliberately 
attempted*to murder Nolan, and make it ap- 
pear an accident, was it not?” 

“Tt looked kinda funny to me,” admitted 
Sad. 

“But what would be the motive, Sontag?” 

“Dead men can’t talk.” 

“I see. Then you think that Nolan knew 
somebody’s secrets, and they were afraid he 
might talk,” 

“Yeah. Mr. Evans, I believe Nolan knew 
who killed and robbed Dan Colton.” 

“You do?” 

“Yeah. I reckon that knowledge got on 
his nerves so badly that he filled himself full 
of whiskey, nervin’ himself up to tell the 
Colton family the truth. He was on his 
way out there—and they knew it; so they 
tried to murder him. When that failed, they 
put up a job on the nurse, and hit Nolan, 
while he laid in bed.” 

“What a damnable thing to do, Sontag. 
Do you think the same man shot and killed 
Tobe Simmons?” 


“What motive would they have in killin’ 
Simmons ?” 
“No known motive. Of course, there is 
a theory that—” 
10 
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“I know that one,” interrupted Sad. 
“Tobe Simmons had a warrant for Rex Col- 
ton.” 

“Yes,” 

“But yuh must remember that Tobe’s 
body was discovered at the Box Eighty 
spread, over in Tres Pinos Valley.” 

“Tied on a horse, which was raised at 
that ranch,” reminded the lawyer. “Very 
often they will go back home, you know.” 

“Yeah, that’s true. But you couldn’t con- 
vict Rex on that kind of evidence.” 

“Just as easy as snapping a finger,” de- 
clared the lawyer. “Any twelve men in this 
county would declare him guilty—even on 
such flimsy evidence. But that doesn’t mean 
we are going to do it—at least, not until I 
have evidence enough to convict him before 
any jury.” 

“I reckon yo’re a square-shooter, Mr. 
Evans,” said Sad. 

“I don’t believe I have ever convicted an 
innocent man, Sontag. My record of con- 
victions may not be impressive—but I can 
sleep nights.” 

“That’s more than some can say,” de- 
clared Sad, 

“Perhaps. Archer asked you to help him 
discover the thieves, who he says are steal- 
ing his horses, didn’t he?” 

“Yeah, he talked about it, Mr. Evans. 
But I told him I wasn’t interested in stolen 
horses—and I’m not. Horse-thieves are 
small game in a deal like this. Anyway/I’d 
a lot rather shoot tigers than gophers.” 

“I believe you would,” smiled Evans. “I 
guess Doc is ready to go back; so I’ll just 
say that anything you can do to help us clear 
up this situation will be deeply appreciated 
by the law.” 

As they walked back to the house Sad 
remarked: 

“The loss of that thirty-five thousand must 
have hit Archer pretty hard.” 

“Tt hit somebody pretty hard, Sontag. As 
long as you are interested in this situation, 
I can give*you a little information. Over 
a year ago Archer sold out his bank interests 
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to Phcenix capital, but continued to operate 
the bank. 

“His SJ ranch has cost him a lot of 
money, because he stocked it with blooded 
animals. I heard rumors of discord, when 
it was hinted that Archer loaned himself 
a big mortgage on the SJ. There were 
rumors that Archer’s bank lost a lot of money 
in a copper proposition, only a few months 
ago. None of this is authenticated, Sontag 
—only rumors. If you are thinking of mak- 
ing a big deposit of money, I would not ad- 
vise you to select that bank.” 

Sad grinned slowly. “I’ve got a deep 
pocket for my four-bits.” 


FTER Evans and the doctor went away, 
the rest of the folks were anxious to 
know what the lawyer wanted of Sad. 

“Oh, me and him just talked over condi- 
tions,” smiled Sad. 

“Didja arrive at any conclusions?” queried 
Swede. 

“Well, we agreed that things was kinda 
upset around here.” 

“Well, that kinda relieves my mind,” said 
Swede. “I’ve been wonderin’ if they was.” 

Sad went into the house and talked with 
Rex, but the young cowboy had little to say. 
As Sad and Swede were ready to ride back 
to town Clint Rawls came to the ranch. He 
said he came to find out how Rex was. get- 
ting along, and incidentally to see Sad and 
Swede, 

“Do you two boys happen to want a job 
for a few days?” asked Rawls. “Archer says 
he wants to Jind out how much stuff he’s got 
on the SJ spread; so he’s ordered me to make 
a count. Dutch Block never did come back, 
and Len Hardy’s gone over to the Box 
Eighty. All I’ve got left is that wild-cyed 
Swede cook and Poco Salas. And that’s a 
hell of an outfit to pull a roundup.” 

“You are a little short,” agreed Sad. 
“How soon do yuh want to start?” 

“Tomorrow mornin’—I hope.” 

“Well, I reckon we can help yuh out, 
Rawls.” 
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“That'll be fine. The four of us ought to 
be enough. Better come out to the ranch to- 
night, and we'll start a drag early in the 
mornin’.” 

Swede was not enthused over the job. 
Since that bullet had been fired thorugh their 
window at Oasis, Swede’s bump of caution 
had grown alarmingly. 

“T don’t think there’s any danger,” said 
Sad. “And we can shore use a few extra 
dollars.” : 

“Well, PIL take the chance, if you will.” 

They moved over to the SJ that night. It 
was the first time they had been out there, 
and, in a way, the place was disappointing. 
They had expected an up-to-date ranch. 

“I wouldn’t trade the Circle C for this 
layout,” remarked Swede. 

“Ay yust been looking for you fallers,” 
grinned Sorensen, the cook. “Clint told me 
you vould be ha’ar for sopper.” 

They found Poco Salas in the bunkhouse, 
idly picking a guitar, and singing “Rancho 
Grande.” He welcomed them with a smile. 

“Theese ees going to be mucho grande 
roundup,” he declared. “T’ree ’orse, two 
cow and one calf.” 

“Is it as bad as that?” asked Sad. Poco 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Eet ees not ver’ good,” he declared. 
“Theese spreeng roundup show ver’ close to 
seven honnerd head cattle, one honnerd and 
seexty-five ’orses. Maybe I am not ver’ good 
from guessing, but I mak’ leetle bet we don’t 
find half so much.” 

“Mebbe yore Mexican uncle ain’t dead 
yet,” suggested Swede. 

Poco’s eyes narrowed, but he laughed 
quickly and shook his head. 

“My onkle was exclusive Mexican ’orse- 
thief,” he declared. 

Clint Rawls gave them a bed in the ranch- 
house, and they sat up late, discussing local 
conditions. 

“Poco seems to think that a count will 
show that the SJ has lost half of their spring 
count,” remarked Sad, 

“I think Poco’s crazy,” declared Rawls. 
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“Anyway, a count won't hurt, and it’ll make 
Archer feel better.” 


HE next morning Sad rode with Rawls 

while Swede teamed with Poco Salas. 
They were to shove all the cattle into a 
fenced eighty at the ranch-house, where they 
would cut out the other brand. It was gruel- 
ing work, but Sad and Swede enjoyed the 
work. Both men were handy with cattle, and 
Rawls had given both men good mounts. 

It was evident that there would not be 
much cutting done in the horse herd, be- 
cause there were only a few Circle C and 
Box Eighty horses. At dark that night they 
had corraled about two hundred head of cat- 
tle and possibly seventy head of horses. 

“It don’t look any too promisin’,” declared 
Rawls at supper. 

Frank Archer and his son rode out that 
evening, and had a long talk with Rawls, 
but they said nothing to Sad and Swede. 
Rawls went back to Santa Rita with them, 
and did not get back until after midnight. 

The next day’s work was a repetition of 
the first day, except that the take was smaller. 
There were possible a hundred and fifty head 
of cattle, but not over thirty head of horses, 
Sad noticed the lack of young stock, and 
mentioned it to Rawls. 

“Tve noticed that,” nodded Rawls. “We've 
shore been robbed. I'll bet Frank Archer 
will go straight up, when I tell him. PI 
prob-ly go up with him. Hell fire me as 
sure as fate.” 

The next day the four riders worked like 
beavers. It was after dark, when they 
stabled their tired horses and went to sample 
some of Nelse’s savory mulligan and hot 
biscuits. 

“Well, that’s the end of ’em,” sighed 
Clint, as they sat down at the table. “I 
didn’t think it was possible. Sontag, we've 
got about five hundred and fifty head of 
cattle, against a spring count of seven hun- 
dred. Weve got a hundred and ten head 
of horses, when our spring count showed a 
hundred and seventy-five.” 
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“Somebody,” remarked Sad, “is gettin’ fat 
off the SJ.” 

“They shore are. Well, I'm going in early 
to break the news to Archer. Figures don’t 
lie. No use cutting out other brands. Just 
drift the whole works out in the mornin’, 
come to town and get yore pay. And thanks 
a lot for the help, boys.” 

Clint Rawls had been gone an hour, when 
Sad and Swede ate their breakfast; so they 
saddled up and went out to the pasture. 

“Just for fun, IIl make a count,” said 
Sad. “Swede, you and Poco drift that herd 
past, and I’ll see if I’ve forgot how to tally 
a movin’ herd.” 


LOWLY and carefully the two men 

worked the horse herd past the big gate, 
and then handled the cattle in the same way. 
Sad said nothing, until he and Swede were- on 
their way to town, when he passed his tally- 
sheet over to Swede. It showed five hundred 
head of cattle, a shrinkage of fifty head of 
cattle. The horse tally showed a shrinkage 
of nineteen head of horses—over night. 

“Fifty head of cattle and nineteen horses 
stolen from that herd since we threw ’em 
into that pasture,” marveled Swede. 

“I might make a mistake of one or two 
in the tally,” admitted Sad, “but I wouldn’t 
miss it that far. Somebody let us bunch ’em, 
and then helped themselves.” 

Clint Rawls was in the bank at Santa 
Rita, when Sad and Swede came in. The 
banker was white with rage. 

“Tt is simply damnable!” he roared at Sad. 
“I’m being robbed wholesale, and no one will 
help me stop it. That sheriff is too fat to 
think. You!” He pointed a finger at Sad. 
“You're a detective! Why don’t you find my 
stock ?”” 

Clint Rawls shrugged his shoulders and 
looked at Sad. 

“Well, Sontag, say something!” demanded 
Archer. 

“Good morning, Mr. Archer,” said Sad 
quietly. 

“Good morning! 
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“Take it easy,” begged Dick Archer. 

“Easy? You say for me to—Rawls, 
you're fired. Take your stuff and get off 
my ranch.” 

“Firin? Rawls wont bring back yore 
stock,” reminded Sad. 

“He lost it.” 

“He wasn’t keepin’ yore cattle and horses 
in a vault.” 

“No, I—well, what can I do?” 

“Shall I pay Sontag and Harrigan?” 
asked Dick. 

“Yes, yes. Pay them and tell them to get 
out.” 

“You won’t have to worry about us get- 
tin’ out,” remarked Sad dryly. 

Dick paid them from the cashier’s cage, 
and they went down to Smoky’s office, where 
they found the fat deputy trying to play 
chords on a guitar. 

“Doggone, I’m shore glad yo’re back!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Anybody been killed since we left?” 
asked Swede. 

“Prob’ly a few bodies layin’ around, here 
and there. How’d yore baby-sized roundup 
come out?” 

Sad tilted back in a chair and told Smoky 
about the count at the SJ. 

“Aw, shucks!” snorted Smoky. “I’m go- 
in’ to resign. Whatsa use, anyway? Crime 
has got Old Man Woods’ fav’rite son down. 
Frank Archer will come down here and 
have his physical breakdown, I s’pose. Didja 
ever git in front of him,.when he’s upset? 
It’s jist like tryin’ to fry wet hominy in but- 
ter; yuh git spattered all up.” 

_ “Hell drop dead one of these days,” said 
Sad. 

“What’r yuh tryin’ to do—cheer me up?” 
queried Smoky. 

Clint Rawls came down to the office, a 
smile on his face. 

“Well, I reckon the storm is over,” he 
said. “Whew! ‘That man can sure get 
mad,” 

“Are yuh fired?” asked Swede, 
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Rawls chuckled. “Oh, sure, he fired me. 
He fires me every time he gets mad.” 

“Well, yuh can’t blame him for bein’ 
sore,” remarked Sad. “His next move is to 
come down here and climb all over Smoky.” 

“No, I don’t believe he will. He says 
that Smoky’s so ignorant that there’s no use 
discussin’ the case with him.” 

“That’s the first time I ever appreciated 
my own ignorance,” grinned the deputy. 

“Anyway, that’s Frank Archer’s opinion,” 
grinned Rawls. “Well, I’ve got to be goin’ 
back. I’m much obliged to both you boys 
for helpin’ me dig up the bad news. Come 
out any time,” 

Poco Salas was riding into town, as Clint 
Rawls went out to get his horse at the Va- 
quero hitch-rack. 

“Didja turn everythin’ out of the pas- 
ture?” asked Clint. 

“Sure,” nodded the Mexican. “We turn 
everytheeng loose—and Sontag make a 
count.” 

“Made a count? What for?” 

“Quien sabe? Hees make count from cow 
and hees make count from ’orses. I don’t 
know w’at he feeger on.” 

“Uh-huh,” muttered Rawls thoughtfully. 
“Didja come for somethin’, Poco?” 

“I mus’ get-pair overall for myself per- 
sonally, and some snoff for theese damn Swid 


cook.” 
“Go ahead—T’ll wait for yuh.” 


CHAPTER XV 
OMAHA MAKES A PASS AT A GUN 


VER at the office Sad was questioning 
Smoky about the personal effects of Ar- 
thur Wells Nolan, the slain attorney. 

“Well, they’re all in his office, and I’ve 
got the key,” said Smoky. “I ain’t had no 
orders about disposin’ of anythin’.” 

“I was just wonderin’,” said Sad, “if there 
might be somethin’ among his papers that 
would give us some idea of who wanted his 
scalp. Yuh never can tell what he might 
have written, yuh know.” 
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“There might be, at that,” agreed Smoky. 
“T’ve got a perfect right to make a search. 
Suppose we take a look?” 

Nolan’s office was in a small building near 
the east end of the street. It was a small 
office, with possibly a dozen law-books in a 
home-made book-case, an old desk, several 
chairs and a small safe, which was not 
locked, as it only contained a few old 
account books. 

There was the usual accumulation of old 
letter-heads and envelopes. Apparently No- 
lan wrote all his correspondence in long- 
hand, as his copies all showed long-hand. 
Neither Smoky nor Swede were interested in 
Sad's search; so they sat on the sidewalk out- 
side, and waited for him. 

After a careful search, Sad pocketed what 
he thought might be of value, and went out 
to the boys. 

“No good, eh?” queried Smoky. 

“Well, yuh never can tell,” replied Sad 
quietly. 

“Anythin’ can happen in Arizona,” re- 
minded Smoky. 

“There’s jist about as much news in that 
remark as if yuh said Merry Christmas!” 
snorted Smoky. “I’m gettin’ so that I cover 
up my star every time I meet anybody.” 

“Yuh ought to get a black mustache and 
some false eyebrows,” suggested Swede. 
“You'd look fine. Yo’re gettin’ thin, too.” 

“T know it. Another six months of this 
and I can give up my horse-trough baths for 
a shotgun barrel. I tell yuh, I can jist feel 
the fat fallin’ off me.” 

“Mebbe yuh can feel it start,” laughed 
Swede, “‘but yore clothes ain’t started to feel 
relieved in the seams.” 

Later in the day, while Smoky was en- 
joying a siesta on the office cot, Sad and 
Swede sauntered over to the livery-stable, 
where Sad began saddling his horse. Swede 
looked curiously at him, but turned away 
and saddled his own mount. 

“Tf yuh don’t mind, Jimmy,” said Sad 
to the stable-man, “we'll go out the back 
way.” 
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Since Jimmy’s experience in the oat-bin, 
and the undercurrent of gossip about Sad 
being a detective, he was delighted to be 
taken into their confidence. 

“That’s shore fine with me,” declared 
Jimmy. “More’n that, I never seen yuh go 
out.” 

“Thank yuh, pardner,” smiled Sad. 
“We're goin’ out to see a sick man—I hope.” 

“Is somebody sick?” asked Jimmy very 
quickly, 

“Yuh never can tell. Adios, Jimmy.” 

By going out the rear of the stable, they 
could ride away from Santa Rita, without 
being seen. Far out from the town, Sad led 
the way over to the road which led to the 
Circle C. He said nothing about their des- 
tination, when he turned off on the trail 
which led to Oasis. 

“Goin’ back and give ’em another chance 
to plug us?” asked Swede. 

“No, I don’t reckon there’s any profit in 
that Swede. There’s a bluff just north of 
the Box Eighty ranch-houses; and I’d kinda 
like to be settin’ on that bluff at daylight, 
checkin’ up on the old homestead.” 

“Expectin’ to see what?” asked Swede, as 
he carefully rolled a cigarette in the breeze. 

“Who knows? Thats the fun of it, 
pardner.” 

“You shore get entertained easy. Any- 
way,” Swede scratched a match on the leg 
of his bat-wing chaps, “‘it’ll be a nice ride.” 


HE little settlement of Oasis was only 

a dark huddle, as Sad and Swede rode 
past. They had little trouble in making a 
wide detour, in order to reach the vantage 
point desired by Sad. 

Ensconced behind a tangle of brush and 
rocks, they watched the early activity at the 
Box Eighty. They saw Omaha, the cook, 
draw water from the well, the creak of the 
old pulley-wheel clearly audible at that dis- 
tance, Wood smoke drifted from the crooked 
stovepipe in the lean-to kitchen. 

A little later three men came outside to 
the wash-bench beside the kitchen doorway, 
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where they completed their morning ablu- 
tions. 

“That would be Craley, Neer and Beck,” 
said Sad. 

“T can almost smell breakfast,” sighed 
Swede. 

“Always thinkin’ of yore stomach.” 

“Bein’ constantly reminded, yuh mean. 
You’ve heard of the pangs of hunger, ain't 
yuh, Sad?” 

“Yeah, I’ve heard of ’em.” 

“Well, I’m bein’ panged to death.” 

“Try and live through it,” advised Sad. 

For the next thirty minutes there was no 
activity around the house. Then the three 
men came out and went to the stable, where 
they saddled horses and rode southward to- 
gether. 

“My, that’s shore interestin’,” remarked 
Swede sarcastically. “We ride all night and 
set here, starvin’ to death, merely to see the 
Box Eighty crew ride away to work. You 
shore do know how to figure out entertain- 
ment, Sad.” 

“I reckon I do,” replied Sad. “It wasn’t 
a very good show, at that. Suppose we ride 
down and see if Omaha feels like cookin’ 
some breakfast for us.” 

“Well, that’s the most sensible thing 
you've suggested this week. C’mon, before 
yuh git another wrong idea.” 

They mounted their concealed _ horses, 
circled the bluff and rode down past the 
sprawling pole corrals. 

“I hope this will be a friendly welcome,” 
remarked Sad. 

“You ain’t expectin’ trouble, are yuh, 
Sad?” 

“Don’t forget that somebody shot at us in 
Oasis, and that a couple well-meanin’ gents 
left you tied up in that cabin, while they 
came back to Tres Pinos Valley.” 

“T reckon I kinda forgot that—on account 
of bein’ so damn hungry,” drawled Swede. 

They came in behind the lean-to kitchen 
and dismounted very quietly. With hardly 
a sound they reached the doorway. There 
was no one in sight, but there was a murmur 
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of voices somewhere in the house. Sad’s smile 
was frosty as he glanced sharply at Swede. 
“Sounds like they had company,” he 
whispered. 
“Or Omaha is talkin’ 
amended Swede. 


to himself,” 


RUMBLING to himself Omaha came 
into the kitchen, carrying a plate, on 
which he balanced a cup. As he entered 
the kitchen he glanced at the doorway and 
saw the two cowboys. His hand jerked ner- 
vously and he dropped the plate and cup. 

“Hyah, Omaha,” greeted Swede. 

“Huh!” grunted the frowsy cook. “I 
didn’t hear—where the hell did you fellers 
come from—this early?” 3 

Omaha was sober, but his eyes were blood- 
shot. He picked up the plate, slid it on the 
table and wiped his hands on his thighs. 

“Sometimes we ride early,” replied Sad. 
“Is somebody sick?” 

“Huh? Sick?” 

“Yeah,” drawled Sad. “I notice yo’re 
*»packin’ dirty dishes from another part of the 
house. Or was the boss havin’ breakfast in 
bed?” 

“Ain’t nobody sick,” denied Omaha. He 
licked his dry lips, and sidled over nearer 
the table. There was a dirty towel thrown 
over some dishes. 

“Ain’t nobody sick around here,” he re- 
peated, and reached for the towel. 

His big right-hand slid quickly under the 
cloth, and jerked back, gripping a gun. But 
before he`could lift it and turn to face them, 
Sad’s gun blazed from against his hip. It 
was only six feet between them. The heavy 
bullet whirled Omaha around, his gun fell 
to the floor, and his wide sweeping right arm 
flung dishes off the table, as he went to the 
floor. 

Swede was into him like a flash, jerking 
the gun from under him. He glanced at it 
and turned quickly to Sad. 

“This is my gun, Sad! The one them 
fellers took off me in the livery-stable.” 

Sad was making a quick examination of 
Omaha. 
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“Hit him high in the shoulder and killed 
him instantly!’ exclaimed Sad. “The old 
son-of-a-buck must have had a weak heart.” 

With their guns ready they went into the 
main room. The air smelled of antiseptics. 
There was an open doorway to another 
room, where they found a man in bed, star- 
ing with wild eyes at them. 

“Len Hardy, eh?” smiled Sad. “Quit his 
job with the SJ and went to work for the 
Box Eighty.” 

“What the hell do you want here?” 
rasped Hardy painfully. 

“Whats wrong with you?” countered 
Sad. 

“Bullet through my shoulder—if it’s any 
of yore damn business. What happened in 
the kitchen?” 

“Omaha reached for a gun,” replied Sad. 

“And you killed him, eh?” 

“Between me and the liquor he’s been 
drinkin’ for years. Who shot you, Hardy?” 

“That’s none of yore business, Sontag. 
And the sooner you two get to hell out of 
Tres Pinos Valley, the better off you'll be.” 

“Or planted in a cellar, and left to 
starve,” added Sad grimly. 

Len Hardy’s jaw sagged for a moment 
and he swallowed painfully. 

‘Do yuh feel like tellin’ what yuh know, 
Hardy?” asked Sad. 

“T don’t know a damn thing!” flared 
Hardy. 

“Tf I was askin’ yuh questions,” smiled 
Sad, “I’d ask yuh what yuh done with Dutch 
Block’s body.” , 

Len Hardy sank back on the pillow, star- 
ing at the ceiling. 

“I dunno what yo’re talkin’ about,” he 
muttered. “I’m sick.” 

“Certainly, yo’re sick. 
yo’re goin’ to die.” 

“Yo’re lyin’! I’m not goin’ to die. And 
I don’t know anythin’ about Dutch Block. 
I ain’t seen him since he left the SJ. They 
said he came here, and then pulled out again. 
Because I’m sick, yo’re tryin’ to make me 
tell things that never happened.” 

“Tt shore was funny,” said Swede. 


If yuh ask me, 
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“What was funny?” asked Hardy. 

“You fallin’ out through that cabin door- 
way, and yore friends cutting’ down on yuh 
with a couple guns. We shore got a laugh 
out of that.” 

“I dunno what yo’re talkin’ about,” de- 
clared Hardy, as he painfully shifted his posi- 
tion. 

Swede, who had been watching closely, 
suddenly dived headlong onto the bed, tore 
the blankets aside and came up, yanking a 
gun out of Hardy’s hand. 

“I seen him fussin’ with that left hand 
of his,” explained Swede. “I noticed the 
other day that he wore his guns on the oppo- 
site side; the danged rattler.” 

From outside came the sound of hoofbeats. 
Len Hardy, groaning painfully, seemed to 
prick up his ears. 

“Tf that’s my gang—” he muttered. 

“One horse,” said Sad quietly. 

It was Sam Bridges, the sheriff of Oasis, 
blundering into the house without knock- 
ing. His eyes snapped wide, when he rec- 
ognized Sad and Swede. 

“You—two!” he grunted huskily. 

“They murdered Omaha,” declared Len 
Hardy. 

“Murdered Omaha?” parroted the sher- 
iff, 

“Killed Omaha,” corrected Sad. “We 
dropped in for breakfast and Omaha’s trig- 
ger-finger itched. He had a planted gun.” 

“That’s a damn lie,” panted Hardy. 


AM BRIDGES looked keenly at Hardy 
for several moments, but turned to the 
two cowboys. 

“Hardy’s feverish,” he declared. 

He took off his hat, wiped his brow with 
his right forearm and replaced his hat. As 
he dropped his right hand, his fingers 
snapped back to his holstered gun. 

But he failed to draw, because two cocked 
guns were covering him. He stared blankly, 
wondering how on earth they ever drew so 
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swiftly. He did not know that both men 
had their guns drawn, when he came in. 

“Yore idea was fine, Bridges,” remarked 
Sad. “In nine cases out of ten it would 
have fooled an old lady or a blind man. 
Take his gun, Swede.” 

“You know the penalty for resistin’ an 
officer.” 

“Was we resistin’ you?” queried Swede in 
amazement. 

“You shore was. I was about to arrest 
yuh for murderin’ Omaha.” 

“That was self-defense,” replied Sad. 

“They sneaked in and dry-gulched him,” 
declared Hardy. 

“Shut up, you crippled 
snapped Swede. 

“We seem to be kinda deadlocked around 
here,” smiled Sad. “We came over here to 
kinda look around for a certain cripple—and 
we found him. He’s wanted for kidnappin’ 
and attempted murder—but we won’t ask 
you to make the arrest. It would be against 
yore principles, and anyway, he’ll die in a 
couple of days. If you’ll walk out ahead of 
us, Mr. Bridges, we'll be goin’.” 

Bridges grunted an angry protest, but they 
prodded him outside, where Swede proceeded 
to unsaddle the sheriff’s horse. There were 
no horses in the stable nor in the corrals. 

“What the hell’s the idea of that?” de- 
manded Bridges, 

“Oh, just as sort of a guarantee,” smiled 
Sad. “It'll prevent you from chasin’ us. 
We'll turn yore horse loose—later. Any- 
way, yore friend Hardy needs a nurse; so 
yuh might as well look after him, until the 
Box Eighty boys get home.” 

“TIl git both of yuh for this!” he shouted 
as they rode away, leading his unsaddled 
horse. 

“We'll be in Santa Rita,” replied Sad. 
“Come ahead.” 

“What about my gun?” 

“We'll lay it on the last fence-post down 
the road. So-long.” 


sidewinder!” 
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Three in Line Behind the ‘‘Starling,”’ 
and the Tail Barge Was Very Old 


Tar BARGE 
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APTAIN LESLIE STROUT 

missed it. His mind was too full 

of grim memories, he saw only 

the sweet prospect of revenge. 

Lost on him was the air of sup- 
pressed amusement that ran through his tow- 
boat crew. 

Chief Irvin shifted his chew to murmur 
guardedly, “Dam’ ’f he ain’t a chip o’ the 
old block!” The captain passed grimly and 
a sailor grinned at his back, then looked out 
over the stern at the tow. Three light 
barges were going to Philly for coal behind 
the Starling, three in a line, and the third, 
tail barge, was very old. 

Captain Strout’s eyes swept astern, but 
without the sailor’s amusement. Each hawser 
out a hundred and fifty fathom, the heaviest 
barge in the lead, the lightest and worst one 
tailing the tow. All under weigh for the 
trip to the westward; but his gaze lingered 
on that ancient, three-masted schooner cut 
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down, that old Pocatelle, the last barge. 
Could he have been right about the master 
of the Pocatelle? 

Ugly memories surged withiñ Leslie 
Strout, conflicting emotions shook him. All 
the rank bitterness and rancid hate of ten 
years’ standing welled and overflowed. 
Slowly a light of gloating triumph flashed 
in those eager eyes still scrutinizing the tail 
barge. Their usual genial blue turned to 
gray, to a dark, lowering slatey stare that 
was hard and cold. ; 

“If I am right,” he gloated, “what a 
revenge! Me at the for’d end, the top end, 
of the tow; me a captain in spite of him— 
and him away aft there in the meanest barge 
of all the Bird Company’s fleet.” Captain 
Strout chuckled savagely to conclude, “Wait 
till we dock him below Philly! I'll give him 
the goad. ‘So you’re Cap Hamm,’ sez I. 
‘Yeah? Well I’m Cap’n Strout, the same 
Strout you cheated out of a First’s ticket ten 
10 
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years back—that’s what I said, cheated, and 
damn your hide I’m master of this big 
Starling now in spite of you. So you're down 
to nurse-maiding an old hulk, eh? So-o-ome 
come down’! Leslie Strout would shave 
the goad into old Martinet Hamm’s leather 
hide. Plenty! 

Portland Lightship sank beneath the rim 
astern and the Starling’s whistle blew a sig- 
nal to the barges. Immediately the three 
hawsers along the length of the tow ran out 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
fathoms and the monotonous grind to Phila- 
delphia was on. Not a cloud blotted the 
blue, not a whitecap on the broad, fair- 
weather swells; only the throb of the Star- 
ling’s engine, the rasp of steering cables, and 
the ever-present tension of the hawser on the 
stern bitts. 

So many hours to Highland Light, so 
many more over the shoals and into deep 
water again. 

And Chief Irvin in his engine room shook 
a solemn head to his laughing fireman. 
“Mike, ’tain’t funny,” he warned cautiously. 
“You men think it’s a big joke, but I don’t 
feel right about this; oh sure it did seem 
funny in Portland, but you wait till the Old 
Man gets wise to it.” 

“Go on, Chief. Sure ’n he can’t be blamin’ 
you. Nor any of us. 'Twant our re- 
spons’bility, was it now? We don’t have to 
wise ’im, sir. Whether it’s at sea or ashore, 
I figger men git into trouble breakin’ bad 
news to any man. That goes fer us. We 
can’t risk it to tell the Old Man that Ze 

“Maybe you're right, Mike, but I’m 
almighty uncomfortable. Y?’ see, Cap'n 
Strout ’s always treated me O. K. Him and 
me hitch, and I happen to know he’s set as 
hell on this very subject.” 


HILE chief and stoker talked aft, the 
Old Man up forward kept eyeing the 
tow astern. That tail barge’s captain! Had 
his imagination tricked him? He seldom 
forgot a face. 
Mr. Eckhart, the mate, was writing in the 
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scrap log when the captain very casually 
asked, “Know the barge cap’ns this trip?” 

Eckhart replied, “McGill ’s in number 
one, Cap’n ‘Stumpy’ Flack has number two. 
Y’ know, Cap’n, Flack ’s too good a naviga- 
tor to be slopping around in a barge, but 
that’s the only chance he can get in these 
times, they tell me. Hell!” 

The Old Man put in, “And that old 
schooner on the tail end?” 

“Used to’ be a three-sticker in the hard 
pine trade. Called her the Clara Jones. 
Must be wormy by now. Yes, sir, a piece 


of old junk—like her cap’n. Hamm ’s his 


name,” the mate let go. 

“Cap Hamm!” Leslie Strout’s voice had 
an unfamiliar ring that made the mate grunt 
in surprise. Was the Old Man onto the 
game? Had he known it from the outset? 
Just how much did he know about that last 
barge? And the whole towboat’s crew flat- 
tering itself that they had a joke on him! 

“That ’s old Ebenezar Hamm,” Strout 
repeated, and every syllable came like a hard 
fist’s blow. 

The mate was puzzled. “Know the man, 
sir?” he asked carefully. As he stole a glimpse 
at the grim profile, he saw the helms- 
man also risk an uneasy, questioning stare at 
jaws that opened, snapped shut and bulged. 
Both mate and sailor were dumbfounded at 
the venom in the Old Man’s voice when he 
answered, “Know Ebenezar Hamm? He is 
the only man on earth I ever really hated. 
A mangy, rotten old coal barge is too good 
for him. Yes, I know him; I sailed under 
him ten years ago.” 

Chief Irvin went below. He shook off a 
dollop of sweat and laid his expert hand on 
a bearing, but his mind was not on the heat. 
That third barge situation hung over him. 
So seriously, in fact, that he did not see Mr. 
Eckhart until— 2 

“Listen, Chief, we’re in a mean hole,” the 
mate declared gloomily. If you'd told the 
skipper back there in Portland like I wanted 
you to s 

Irvin’s arms went akimbo. He braced him: 
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self belligerently. “Me! Why didn’t you 
tell ’im yerself? You’ve got a tongue, you're 
up there with him—and what’s to hinder 
yer spillin’ it to ’im now?” 

“Aw, things ’re worse now. The cap’n 
of the tail barge, Cap’n Strout knows him. 
That ’s a fact. Used to sail under him; says 
it ’s the only man on earth he ever hated. 
And how he hates him! You should have 
seen his jaw when he told me so. He ’s 
rank poison on that bird.” 

“Oh good Lawd!” the Chief groaned. 
“And the barge cap’n feels likewise, I s’pose. 
Whadda you make o’ Cap Hamm?” 

“My helmsman says he used to run a tow- 
boat until he got tangled up in some mess. 
Has a rep. They call him old Martinet, a 
mean critter. Y’ know, Chief, that barge 
he’s in is no yacht; she ’s an antique. The 
only reason he ’s got her is because better 
men won't risk it in her. I hear she ’s to be 
junked before another inspection.” 

“So this is her last trip,” the Chief mused 
in awed tones. “‘Cripes, she ain’t safe!” 

“Exactly ; so somebody ’s got to tell Cap’n 
Strout. See?” 

Irvin flung up his arms. “Oh all right, 
damn yer, Ill be the sucker. PH stick my 
neck out. I’m the only man aboard that 
rates the guts to. Get the hell outa here, 
I’ve gotta think while 1 finish a 

Mr. Eckhart went before the chief could 
reconsider, 


EFORE the Chief finished either his 

chore or his thinking, a bank of fog 
came tumbling in out of the southeast. Con- 
stant blasts of one long and two short on 
the whistle tickled the steam gauge. The 
gray dampness hung snug to the rails out- 
side his doors, and he to his throttle. Once 
at eight bells he did steal forward with a 
prepared speech on his reluctant tongue, but 
the Old Man was facing aft, trying to 
glimpse the tail barge of the tow when only 
the lead hawser was visible. And the Old 
Man’s lips were framing curses for the last 
barge. Irvin read his lips, wheeled, and stole 
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aft again. The skipper’s mood was too bleak 
for bad news. Not yet, not just yet. 

Nor did the chief get to it after the fog 
mull. Mists turned directly into rain, swells 
became a chop. The chop grew apace to 
cresting seas racing before wind that had 
veered east. Green water piled onto the 
Starling’s port quarter. The hawser surged, 
growled at the bitts, slacked and slammed 
taut again, 


On quartering seas the tow throbbed and 
rolled and pitched along the southwest run 
for Cape May and Overfalls. Half a thou- 
sand tons of bulldog Starling yanked and 
strained at three thousand laggard tons of 
light barges. 

They -were mostly above water where 
wind that increased with every blast kept 
shoving them to leeward. Their helms- 
men fought against it while they looked to 
their towlines up forward, their lifelines in 
what promised to become a fearful blow. 

Blow? It was half a gale before another 
night closed down like a hatch on a hold. A 
thirty-five-mile wind flogged and flayed the 
sea, piled it high, ripped off its white crests 
and blew them in spoondrift to leeward. The 
last stingy flicker of daylight shone upon an 
ocean gone mad beneath milky white suds. 
It yielded one final glimpse of three barges, 
too, and they were strung out in a crooked 
line more north than east. 

And Chief Irvin stood in the lee of the 
pilothouse when the captain came out to 
snatch a bit of supper. The chief was the 
personification of anxiety. 

“What 's wrong, Chief? This is a helluva 
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time for it,” the Old Man barked, and the 
chief led the way below, inside, where they 
could hear without being interrupted. He 
dreaded it. 

Irvin closed the door impulsively and 
spoke likewise. “Damn it, Cap'n, 1 was dele- 
gated to do this,” he blurted. 

“Do what!” 

“Cap’n, do you know old Martinet Hamm 
that ’s got number three this trip?” 

“Oh,” replied the skipper with a show of 
relief that only made Irvin’s task the more 
painful. “Indeed I know him. Listen, 
Chief ” and Captain Strout lived again 
that ugly run to Philly when he had been 
second mate under the Martinet. It had 
come on to blow. Rain. Big seas. The tail 
barge had broken adrift and in it had been 
a woman, its master’s wife. Second Mate 
Strout had joined the first mate in an earnest 
appeal to the Martinet. He must anchor the 
other two barges in the lee behind Henlopen 
and go to the rescue of that helpless barge 
before it blew ashore and lost its crew— 
and especially the woman. The unbending 
Hamm had refused; he had yelled, “Shut 
up! I shall not risk my tug out there for 
an old tail-end barge.” 

They had persisted, begged him to save at 
least the persons on her. They had waxed 
bold to declare, “That woman’s life must 
be saved!’ Then was when the Martinet had 
caught his mates unprepared. He had 
knocked his Firsts head through a pilot- 
house window, knocked it so hard that sash 
and all went out with his bleeding face. He 
had bowled his Second off his feet in the 
same wild swing in the lurching, narrow 
pilothouse and kicked him when he was 
down. He had logged both of them and 
prevented the Second from taking his im- 
pending exams for his First’s license. “And 
I was that Second,” Captain Strout declared 
hotly. “I lost two years for that piece of 
hellishness and all hands on that barge lost 
their lives. The woman was a neighbor of 
mine back home. Damn his soul, I could 
have shot the Martinet!” 
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Silence. A wave of embarrassment tied 
Irvin’s tongue into a clove hitch. Here, 
thought he, was bitterness, a lust for revenge. 
Here, too, was another easterly gale, a tail 
barge slatting. 

“Cap'n, can we still get a sight of number 
three, think?” 


HEY stepped out into the storm. 

Rather, they bumped and swayed and 
lounged out over the coaming into a sheet 
of water that had come over the house to 
pounce down upon them. 

The skipper dried his eyes. The chief 
hunched his drenched shoulders, gathered his 
chilled nerve and yelled into the captain’s 
ear, “Your kid ’s a stowaway ‘board that 
tail-end barge, Cap’n!” 

Leslie Strout’s face turned the color of 
fog. His h went slack in stunned dis- 
may, in bewilderment and chagrin. His big 
hands—in a flash they gripped the chief’s 
blocky shoulders. “What in God’s name are 
you saying to me?” he demanded thickly 
while he swayed to the tugboat’s motion, 
while the chief writhed in twin vises and 
yet managed to meet his eyes in the semi- 
darkness. 

“Honest, Cap'n, it ’s the gospel truth,” he 
managed to say. 

“What is that fourteen-year-old boy— 
what’s Hamm up to this time? You! How 
do you know it? And you probably knew it 
*fore we sailed—” The ideas flew off his 
tongue until the chief inched away from 
those powerful grips on his shoulders, back- 
stepped just far enough to brace against the 
Starling’s gyrations anew, and dare to say: 

“The kid hung round the docked barges, 
see? Wanted to make the trip. Along comes 
Cap Hamm with a sailor that wants a trip 
off, so the cap, he grabs the chance to get 
the kid one trip and not have to pay him 
wages. The kid ain’t really a stowaway.” 

“T told him to keep clear of the water- 
front. I’ve refused to take him aboard here 
time and again; he’s going to college, in due 
time, not to sea,” and the chief sensed that 
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this Old Man had made the speech around 
home many times. 

Captain Strout gave a startled cry, “Look 
at the last barge! She’s swinging. Why 
doesn’t Hamm keep her nose up? Look— 
on her beam ends, masts awash,” he cried 
out in sheer misery. Then he groaned, “My 
boy, my only son—and you fools didn’t tell 
me.” 

In that heart-tugging moment, a flood of 
regret poured in upon Chief Irvin. “I—he 
thought he was playing a joke on you, Cap’n. 
We did, too, but when I seen your face, 
when you come aboard, I—I lost the joke 
in it myself. I’m sorry sir, I S 

The Old Man of the Starling went 
abruptly to the pilothouse. 


IGHT lays a double curse upon misery, 

a double dread of what might befall 
unseen. Under its eerie spell, the towboat 
dropped stern-first into deathly black valleys 
and squirmed out of them drunkenly, Three 
windswept, reeling barges slogged and 
plunged and wormed their reluctant way 
after her. They traveled farther up and 
down than they went ahead. They twanged 
ten-inch hawsers taut, whipped them adrip 
off tumbling mountains of ocean, buried them 
again. 

And again. All night long the battle 
raged. All night the great seas, sharpening 
for a shoal coast, came on the double-quick, 
an unnumbered legion bent upon destruction. 
And only the twanging, yanking hawsers 
stood between barges and a greedy lee shore 
waiting for them somewhere in the black- 
ness to starboard. 

Captain Strout was no eel grass skipper, 
no fairweather man, He knew easterlies, he 
took them in his stride. But to-night—to 
think that boy was actually in the tail barge, 
the last barge on the string, the barge most 
likely to founder, the worst hull, the worst 
location in the tow! Why hadn’t his men 
told him in Portland, or in the fair going 
east of Cape Ann, or even in the fog? He 
could have dropped astern any of those times 
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and taken Bobbie aboard the Starling. To- 
night it was too late. 

Six bells in the midwatch. A pall lay 
over the crew that had thought to joke its 
skipper. Two mates hung to pilothouse win- 
dows and stared their eyes bleary for one 
gladdening blink of the wink of McCrie 
Buoy. They stared to starboard where it 
should be, they watched to port and dreaded 
seeing it there, while the Old Man became 
a Janus looking both ways, fore and aft. 
Mostly aft. He looked eternally but he 
could not see. At times the lead barge must 
have run up on her slack, because Leslie 
Strout’s anxious gray eyes discerned sudden, 
spreading blots of white beyond the tug’s 
stern, white that came abruptly beneath a 
blackness that must have been the barge’s 
nose. 

Then whurr—oomp! It was gone. The 
hawser had whanged taut once more and 
where the blackness had been, Leslie Strout 
saw—in memory—a nine-year-old replica of 
its dad at the latter’s knee declaring loudly, 
“Tm gonna be a real cap-tin, I'll go ’wa-ay 
out to sea. Hey, Dad?” 

“Oh God, what ’ve I done to log this 
awful fe 

Captain Strout never completed that plea 
to Deity. Upon his murmurings burst Eck- 
hart’s taut-nerved yell, “McCrie Buoy! 
Dead ahead!” 

Had the Old Man been softer than a 
downeaster, he might have yelled back at 
Eckhart in his joy. As it was, a smile broke 
the grimness on his face and -his strained 
muscles relaxed. “Dead ahead, eh? We'll 
haul out a point to give it plenty of room 
and put for the lightship. That'll be nine 
miles. Then on to the Refuge. The worst 
is over!” 

The next voice he heard was a shrill, in- 
sistent whistle. It came downwind—from a 
barge. It started another shrill plaint. Both 
persisted, both begged, cried out. Every man 
in the pilothouse felt his blood drain down- 
ward, felt the thrill of victory slap down 
to the—what? 
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In a flash, mate and skipper leaped to the 
doors. Rain drove in. Wind tore through. 
The Starling lurched viciously. Bang! Both 
doors closed. 

And away aft on the towboat’s leaping, 
thrumming stern, Leslie Strout, the father, 
counted those shrill blasts without breathing. 

“Gone!” he gasped. “I knew it was com- 
ing. Gone!” 


E wheeled, made out Eckhart to wind- 

ward, the chief behind him. “Third 
barge ’s gone adrift!” he howled at Eckhart, 
and the mate’s tongue clung to his teeth. 

Robert Strout’s father howled it twice. 
A third time. No reply. Eckhart’s silence 
drove him mad. He shoved his rain-flooded 
face at the mate’s very nose and screamed 
the news that both knew all too well. “My 
boy ’s gone in her, gone in an old sieve with 
an old martinet. A lee shore’—his arm 
swept wildly to starboard. “South Shoal 
there” —pointing out ahead. “I tell you he ’s 
talk, you deaf mute!” 

Eckhart could not raise one syllable, not 
a sound; if only he himself had told the 
skipper in time! 

Strout, the father, completely muffled 
Strout, the skipper. Something inside him 
snapped. He could not endure the silence, 
that Eckhart face. He hauled back a fist to 
crash the dumbness out of his mate—and 
Chief Irvin came in swiftly to lay a grimy 
hand on the ready fist. 

“Cap'n,” said he gently, “remember the 
Martinet z 

“Martinet! shouted Bobbie’s father. 
“You fool, he’s got my boy adrift, I tell you. 
He'll drown like a rat!” 

Chief Irvin persisted. “The Martinet 
used his fist on you and his First in a gale 
like this, sir.” 

The blazing light in the gray eyes soft- 
ened, the fist opened, the arm relaxed. 
Leslie Strout became himself again under the 
gentleness of that voice and the humble re- 
minder. He was Captain Strout of the Star- 
ling once more. 
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He laid one appreciative palm to the 
chief’s shoulder, the other to Eckhart’s. Then 
he turned away and it was he who was 
speechless now. He was brimful of grati- 
tude and appreciation, with the realization 
that Eckhart and the entire crew—all of 
them—had been too sympathetic to speak. 

Brimful, too, of a plan that was desperate, 
a plan that meant a fight. Ten years ago 
the Martinet had fought his mates to desert 
a lost tail-barge with a woman aboard. A 
decade ago old Martinet Hamm had allowed 
two men and a woman to die without even 
risking his towboat in an attempt to rescue 
them. And now, in the first gray edge of 
this tumultuous day, Captain Strout was go- 
ing to fight, too, but his foes would be wind, 


rain, sea. Above all, time. He’d anchor the 
two barges he still had astern, in the Refuge. 
He’d fight his treacherous way back, locate 
the lost barge somehow and get her, God 
only knew how. 


HE Starling battled her way out to the 
safe, eastern side of McCrie Buoy. She 
turned west by south for Overfalls Light- 
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ship. She hauled out half a point to com- 
pensate for the storm’s blast. She cork- 
screwed her bitter way for seventy-nine im- 
patient, life-and-death minutes and spotted 
the Lump on the southeast tip of South 
Shoal. And it wasn’t abeam yet. 

. “This is terrible. Slow!” Eckhart groaned. 
“Only this far.” 

The Old Man never spoke. He got a 
rough bearing on the Lump and hauled out 
another half point. Meanwhile, where was 
the lost barge? Had she anchored? Drifted 
onto flats. Foundered? Bobbie must be 
ghastly white, desperate. No longer could 
Strout endure this reduced speed, he rang 
for Full Ahead. 

He got it.. And when the Starling 
whipped the slack out of*her lead barge’s 
hawser over the next great sea, the shock of 
it made a fireman reach for the ladder—and 
curse the impulse. 

Three miles like that, then the lightship 
showed. Twice it seemed to leap out of the 
frothing turmoil away ahead, only to reel 
dizzily and descend until nothing showed 
but the masthead. 

A long one hundred and nineteen minutes 
after leaving McCrie Buoy, the tow rounded 
Overfalls Lightship and headed for the dan- 
gerous entrance to the Harbor of Refuge. 
Swift following seas fairly hove the second 


barge at the first, the first at the tug. The 
second barge slewed into troughs, took whole 
seas on deck; the whole tow chased itself in 
that reckless struggle for an anchorage. 
Yet, the Old Man yielded not one revo- 
lution of speed. Narrow and dangerous 
though the entrance to the Refuge would be 
today, nothing was going to stop him. 
Nothing did. 
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OR did he tarry. Exactly four hours 

after losing the tail barge, Captain 
Strout shoved the Starling out by the break- 
water, into the gale again. At the very out- 
set the elements challenged him. Sharpened 
seas picked up the towboat, bared a third of 
her coppered hull, played havoc with her, 
then dropped from under. They swarmed 
all over her—and the Old Man watched his 
lifeline gun and prayed it would stay with 
him this one momentous trip. 

His relentless persistence got her safely 
outside the end of the breakwater and the 
fierce fight had only started. Racing piston 
rods and propeller blades matched force with 
wind and pounding seas—and the will of a 
frantic father who double-dared fate to de- 
clare: “We'll risk it to lu’ward of the light- 
ship this time. No barges to consider. Mate, 
that barge will be drifting inside of the 
course we took coming in.” 

“That ’s nerve!” Eckhart refrained from 
saying, yet he must have known how utterly 
afraid the skipper was—for the boy. 

Right into the teeth of the fury, he made 
for the leeward side of Overfalls. He all 
but rolled and pounded the stack out of the 
Starling, saw Buoy 4 coming much too close 
on his port bow and swung out. From a 
pilothouse that was a madhouse he peered 
into the rain; despairingly he searched for 
the slightest sign on the seas of a black 
blotch that might conceivably be the lost 
barge. He peered and searched until his 
judgment almost told him that Cap Hamm 
hadn’t drifted at all; then he must have 
anchored away off there or else— ‘The 
deafening hiss coming off the torn seas 
warned him, reminded him, that the Poca- 
telle had been a shell of rotten timbers, of 
seams that would yawn wide open in this 
weather. She would fill quickly, she’d sink. 

Waves of dread beset the father of young 
Bob Strout until he found himself searching 
no longer for the barge, but for anything 
that might be a bit of flotsam with lashings 
and a boy in them. Had Bobbie worn that 
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Buoy 4 dulled astern in the flying spray, 
the Lump on the southeastern tip of South 
Shoal must come next. Or would it come 
at all? Gone was the slatey glare of revenge 
in Leslie Strout’s peering eyes; in its stead 
shone the bluer gray of profound anxiety 
while the father lived all over again certain 
golden moments. Aye, it had been heaven 
on earth when the tiny fingers had curled 
on his big, calloused thumb! 


HE Starling shook that out of him, 
brought him back sharply. She slithered 
down a perilous slope. She lay away over 
and a veritable earthquake of water boomed 
down upon her. It entered her stack, it made 
rags of the tarp on a lifeboat, it bent a mast 
and tore the masthead lights away. Then it 
was gone in acres of greenish white and the 
towboat shuddered from under. 

She quartered the next one. Up she came 
into the shrapnel blast of wind-driven rain 
that drummed her from stem to stern. Up 
and over and down again with bent and 
broken rails and glass out. But she went 
on and still on to find a rotten hulk, a bit 
of wood, anything—in a world almost de- 
void of visibility. 

Her mate cursed that world and despaired 
of ever seeing the Lump. In his secret heart 
he knew there’d be no barge, no old Mar- 
tinet, no boy. The kid had echoed his last 
contagious laugh on a pier-end; he had real- 
ized his boyish ambition to go out on a 
coastwise tow. Bobbie had gone out. Eck- 
hart blew his nose at the thought and it 
vibrated like the twin horns on Cape Eliza- 
beth. 

The echo of his blast came as an electric 
shock. It was a whistle on the wind. A 
shrill, familiar whistle from a barge! 

Eckhart yelled like a prize-fight fan. Chief 
Irvin came headlong. The helmsman forgot 
decorum and bellowed “Hoo-ray!” 

But the Old Man pulled an answer on 
the whistle lanyard and bent his entire atten- 
tion upon that dark, moving spot that came 
and went in the spoondrift upwind. He 
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made out its length, the three masts were 
there. It lumbered up into better view on 
a watery ridge and he recognized the 
Pocatelle. 

But he recognized more. She was down 
to her scuppers; she was sinking! Had he 
arrived too late? He shoved the helmsman 
aside and put the Starling’s nose directly for 
the wreck. He barked out, “Stand by to 
shoot a line!” 

The Starling plowed her grim way up into 
the lee of that loggy hulk and the hulk grew. 
Details came out of the rain, a wobbling 
mizzenmast, a hawsepipe gone. The anchor 
chain on this side had hawsed down through 
timbers, had cut a vertical slot that now 
reached under water. She must be nearly 
full; her minutes were already numbered. 
Come another one of those highest, fiercest 
seas and she’d vanish without sign or sound. 

Captain Strout knew it, he had seen it at 
a glance. His eyes now were above the rail, 
they were looking for the boy. They looked 
in vain until a sea rose between him and the 
wreck and he groaned, “Oh Lord, he ’s only 
a kid, he ’s too young to——” The towboat 
lurched upward, the hulk reappeared—and 
Leslie Strout discovered a head of matted 
black hair. It was aft, at the corner of the 
cabin. It was Bobbie. Alive he was, for he 
waved. He cupped his hands to his mouth 
and shouted. And Cap Hamm’s arm was 
holding him against the cabin. < 

But the chief, on the deck below, turned 
away from that glow in the Old Man’s face. 
“How can he feel this way?” he murmured. 
“He hasn’t saved the kid; he ’s only arrived 
in time to see him go down!” 

Bells; the chief ran to his engine room 
and took over. Bells; he threw over the 
link. More bells; he worked the throttle. 
A prolonged, insistent jingler. She wound 
and twisted over hills closer to leeward of 
the barge. Closer than safe—then the gun 
shot a fine line into the rain. It arced over 
the seas. Its arc started for somewhere amid- 
ships to allow for the wind, but the gale 
curved it away aft. It came down on the 
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barge’s taffrail and Hamm started for it. 
He lost his footing and fell and the line 
went over the stern. 

“Again!” cried the skipper. “Lively down 
there. Aim it over her bows. Work fast!” 


HILE they worked, he maneuvered the 

Starling even closer; and Eckhart won- 
dered how he was feeling now toward that 
aged has-been over there who had cursed 
him twice in ten years. Would the skipper 
avenge himself if Cap Hamm survived this? 
Eckhart looked off and saw that which made 
him doubt that cap would survive; he saw 
no more main deck on the barge, it was 
under. Only her fo’castle head and after 
cabin stood above’ the sea. “Powder!” he 
demanded. 

Again the gun shot its line. It met a 
sudden blast of wind that shortened its long 
arc and carried it to leeward. It curved 
~ over the submerged deck. It came down on 
the cabin top and slid on over the aft end 
of it. Then the hulk rolled out of sight into 
another valley and Leslie Strout shouted a 
question that was a prayer. “Did they get 
it?” And nobody answered him. 

The suspense held all hands spellbound. 
They forgot everything they had been 
through, forgot the sting of rain, the cutting 
wind, the eerie silence in a deep hollow be- 
tween seas. Then they were up again on 
top of the world—and there stood Cap 
Hamm on the barge’s stern. He was hauling 
in the line. 

To the towboat’s end of it Eckhart had 
bent on a stouter line that would endure 
the strain of two persons being pulled 
through the seas. Its end went over the rail 
and Hamm’s motions slowed. The skipper 
saw the boy take a hand; together they were 
whipping it over the water. 

Now they had it aboard them and they 
disappeared behind another wall of water. 


APTAIN STROUT stifled a cry. Had 
Hamm knotted the line around himself 

or the boy? Had there been time for him 
to knot in both? Would he save himself in 
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those split seconds when Strout had seen the 
barge’s nose go under? Before he could ask 
himself more, he was overlooking the scene 
once more and the barge was gone. He 
tried to shout and failed, he tried to turn 
away and his feet refused. 

“Taut line! The winch!” screamed a man 
on the deck below. 

The winch began its growl, the line be- 
gan to come aboard, but the skipper knew 
what Eckhart must know: the line probably 
had fouled and was going to bottom with 
the barge. 

The skipper shook himself and somehow 
came down on deck. With bated breath he 
counted the fathoms coming over the nigger- 
head. Five of them. Eight, and still it kept 
coming; it did not snap. Twelve piled up 


under the niggerhead and the skipper looked 


away to catch a momentary flash of black, 
shiny-wet hair coming through a sea. “Com- 
ing!” he roared hoarsely, while sudden tears 
streamed down his face with the rain. 

Within minutes that seemed hours, the 
boy’s head and shoulders inched over a wave 
and he was alongside. He was thoroughly 
battered, too, and half-full of water. But 
he was still conscious when they hoisted him 
in over the rail in the loop old cap had made 
in split seconds. 

But the end of line behind him drew taut. 
It slacked again and another body washed 
against the towboat’s side. For one brief 
moment it had neared the surface and Cap- 
tain Strout had recognized it; the old 
Martinet had come all the way on a few 
turns of the line’s scant end around one 
wrist and the nub of it in his fist. And 
Leslie Strout knew instantly what had hap- 
pened aboard the barge while she took her 
final plunge. Old Cap had used what time 
there was to safely knot the boy into the 
line; that accomplished, he had managed to 
wind the brief end of it on his wrist as the 
barge went from under him. And now he 
was spent, the thump of his body against 
the towboat’s side had knocked the last ounce 
of strength out of him. 
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Strout made one swipe at the line piled 
under the niggerhead, looped it on his wrist 
precisely as cap must have done it, and went 
overboard before anybody realized what was 
going on. He could see the old man’s check- 
ered shirt against the hull, but it was deep. 
He went down after it and met it coming 
up. The instant it brushed his foot, he went 
after it—and got one hand on it. His lungs 
were bursting, his head sang, but he kicked 
and fought his way to the surface with that 
checkered shirt in tow. Then the line 
pinched his wrist and his head came out. 
He had saved the Martinet. 


EXT morning the Starling lay at a 
Philadelphia pier and a reporter dropped 
aboard. He had missed the skipper, but he 
had gleaned, from men up the pier, the story 
of a lost barge and two lives saved. Now 
he was after that touch of “human interest 
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stufi” 
him. 

He found Eckhart repairing broken rails 
and windows, unwilling to talk. He went 
on aft, overheard voices somewhere inside 
the chief’s domain, and stepped in quietly. 

“Had it in for him ten years? And then 
jumped overboard, you say, to save him 
yesterday?” came the boyish voice of Bobbie 
Strout from somewhere below. “Gee, Chief, 
Dad couldn’t really hate anybody—but he’s 
got some queer ideas, though.” 

“Yeah? Now rake the clinkers out over 
the fire, kid—that ’s it,” Chief Irvin was 
saying irrelevantly. 

“O. K. Chief.. He thinks I’m going to 
college. ° That ’s what he thinks, but that ’s 
out now. I’ve been initiated, see? Been sea- 
sick and a sailor and in a wreck. Gee, that ’s 
a better start ’n he ever got. I’m on the 
up-’n-up, Chief!” 


which nobody ashore had given 
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Danger—Go Ahead! 


By BERTON BRALEY 


(“Isn’t there some place where we can find 
peace and tranquility ?”—Newspaper columnist.) 


HO wants tranquility? 
Who wants a life 

Full of contentment and ease? 
Give us mobility, 
Action and strife, 

Life was intended for these! 


Who wants to snuggle 

In softness and sloth 
Dull as the cattle that browse? 

Give us the struggle 

Of labor and growth; J 
Leave the contentment to cows! 


Who wants tranquility? 
Only the Old 
Only the weary and spent; 
Down with futility 
Life’s for the Bold 
Thrilled with divine discontent! 


Doers and Drivers 
Who never go slow 
While there’s adventure ahead; 
Life is for strivers 
And fighters, who know 
When you are tranquil—you’re dead! 
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OOKING after the departing form 
of Alderman Sulkings, as he left 
the office of the precinct captain, 


Detective Taber said, “You 
could spin that guy in a swivel 
chair, and he’d be a so-and-so from any angle 
you looked at him,” or words to that effect. 
Taber knew that, in a moment, the cap- 
tain’s buzzer would summon him in to be 
told to forget what he had found out in the 
Peachy Braddy case. Braddy was a key man 
in Sulkings’ ward, and he knew that the 
alderman had come down to fix things. 
Sulkings was a great little fixer. Taber 
went in to save the captain the trouble of 
ringing. 

“Hullo, Joe,” greeted the captain, looking 
at him from under heavy white brows. “I 
was just going to call you in about—” 

“Braddy?” 

“Why—er—yes. You didn’t really find 
anything on him, did you?” 

“Nothing to get steamed-up over. He 
had the Kabelac girl in his flat for a week, 
but she probably went there of her own ac- 
cord. She was fifteen, last month, and 
cughter’ve known her own mind. The jan- 
itor said that a different one of Peachy’s 
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gang was with her each night, which splits 
the blame, if any, seven ways. They found 
her half-naked body down in the areaway, 
four stories below, but it might have been 
she walked in her sleep, or, maybe, slipped 
on a cake of soap and popped out the bath- 
room window.’ ‘Taber delivered the state- 
ment in a guileless tone, but the captain, not- 
ing that his invitation to be seated and have 
a cigar, had not been accepted, hunched his 
shoulders higher, and drew his white brows 
into a V-shaped frown. 

“Go on,” ordered the captain, not so cor- 
dial now. 

“Pd practically finished, Captain O’Fal- 
lon, sir,” said Taber, his round, red face 
clothed in a dead-pan expression. ‘That is 
as far as Braddy is concerned. Of course, 
her old woman was unreasonable, and, when 
one of the young men in the D. A.’s office 
tried to kindly explain that it was probably 
the girl’s own fault, went out yelling some- 
thing in bohunk, and jumped in front of a 
taxi. But that only shows what excitable 
nuts ’em foreigners are.” 

“Don’t pull that line with me,” the cap- 
tain said, with suppressed anger, “or you'll 
go back to pounding the pavements. It’s a 
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hell of a note that a city father can’t drop 
in without one of my lousey dicks getting the 
idea that I’m boot licking. We're up against 
a wall. Sulkings agrees with the coroner 
that she bumped herself off in a fit of 
drunken remorse, and Braddy swears that 
she came there to get his help in finding 
work, and must have just hung around. He 
says he doesn’t especially remember seeing 
her around, and, as his flat is a sort of social 
club for his business associates, he doesn’t 
check up on the dames who come and go. 
Knowing how juries are picked in this town, 
you should know there’s no use fooling with 
this case any longer.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Taber, “I guess I better 
get back on important cases such as the wop 
peanut venders in the parks, and ’em kids 
skating outside the zones.” 

“You might as well,” said the captain, 
savagely biting the end from a fresh cigar. 
“You and Bernstein, both.” 


ABER found the stocky Bernstein in 

the recreation room, worrying at a news- 
paper cross-word puzzle. “Whats a five- 
letter word, meaning ‘justice’?”’ asked the 
latter, lifting his eagle’s beak from the page 
before him, 

“Tripe,” said Taber, kicking a chair from 
his path on his way to his locker, Bern- 
stein penciled in the word and promptly 
rubbed it out. “It doesn’t make sense,” he 
complained. Tiring of the pastime, he 
watched Taber vigorously emptying the 
locker of an accumulation of personal be- 
longings. Like that of his big companion, 
Bernstein’s face was devoid of expression. 
“Been on the carpet?” he asked. 

“Who, me?” snorted Taber, unearthing 
an apple from the locker and hurling it into 
a waste-basket. “I’m a free soul, and I do 
my duty as I see it.” 

Bernstein retrieved the apple and twisted 
it in halves between his stubby paws. “I was 
just asking,” he said mildly. “Getting ready 
for a one-man inspection?” 

“One-man resignation,” growled Taber, 
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and, pulling the newspaper from in front of 
the smaller man, dumped his belongings on 
it. “There’s a good stick,” he remarked, 
picking up a battered locust. “I took that 
chip out of it on a nigger’s‘head fifteen years 
ago, when Tommy O’Fallon was a sergeant 
and I was a patrolman. He had a knife at 
Tommy’s throat. Tommy used to be a man 
in ‘em days—before he got ambitious and 
got gold braid on his cap.” 

Bernstein dug from the heap a grotesque 
head carved from a coconut hull, and exam- 
ined the grinning features. “Ive always 


_ wanted that to scare my kid with, when he 


acts up,” he remarked casually. “How about 
ite 

“Nix,” growled Taber. “Johnny Kabelac, 
who used to be doorman here, after he got 
shot in the leg, carved that out for me, just 
a month before he died. You didn’t know 
Johnny.” 


“He was before my time, but the name 
clicks.” 

“It oughter,” said Taber, tying the bundle 
with an old belt. “That was his girl that 
jumped out of Braddy’s flat.” 

Bernstein ate the other half of the apple. 
“Maybe we could get jobs with the gov- 
ernment relief,” he finally said. 

“We?” asked Taber. 

“We're a team, ain't we?” 

Taber grinned and knuckled him roughly 
under the jaw. “Keep your petticoat on,” 
he advised. “The first of the year is time 
enough. We got turkeys coming from the 
commissioner, and a share in the reward 
pool.” 

“Oh, migawd!” exclaimed Bernstein, in 
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alarm. “I must be slipping. I forgot about 
that!” 


ABER, off duty and homeward bound, 

dropped into a poolroom for a glass of 
beer, and was accosted by a bandy-legged 
youth attired in a checkered suit, and a 
bright blue- shirt and tie, topped off with a 
pearl-gray felt hat, and the whole modishly 
fashioned on a foundation of box-toed tan 
shoes, and pearl-gray spats. A blue hand- 
kerchief, drooping from his breast pocket, 
completed the ensemble. 

“What’s the woid, flatfoot?” asked the 
youth, with a leer, and tossed a nickel on the 
bar to pay for Taber’s drink.» The detective 
gingerly picked up the coin and dropped it 
into a cuspidor. “Any word to fit you, 
Braddy, would get me pitched out of here 
for using it,” he answered. “Beat it, before 
I ram you into the spittoon, along with your 
dirty nickel!” 

“Oke,” said the flashy one, displaying yel- 
low teeth. “I only wanted to find out if my 
old friend Sulkings had dropped a woid to 
you. I guess he did. S’long.” 

“Tf I was a dick,” sneered the bartender, 
speaking out of the corner of his mouth to 
Taber, “Id take that hunk of limburger 
outta circulation. I’d—” 

“You'd take orders, like I do, if you was 
a dick,” corrected Taber. “Now, if I was 
a barkeep, with the rights of a free citizen, 
and. a bungstarter handy, Id drive that 
fluzzy lid of Braddy’s so far down on him 
he could wear it for a hula skirt. That 
ever occur to you?” 

“Yeah, and have the Braddy pack at my 
heels from now on!” 

“Its the same with us dicks,’ defended 
Taber. “We can’t do anything about it.” 

At home he found Mrs. Taber baking a 
fruit cake. “Did you think, now, to bring 
a bit of brandy?” she asked.. “Tommy al- 
ways likes a kick to his cake, so he tells me.” 

“What Tommy?” 

“Tommy O'Fallon, to be sure,” answered 
his wife. “Who else has eaten Christmas 
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dinner with us for the past twenty years?” 

“He'll not eat it, this year of our Lord?” 
said Taber with finality. 

“Why ?” 

“Because I’ll not break bread with a man 
who sells out to politics. He pulled me off 
that Braddy case.” 

“No, darlint!” 

“He did that, and I’m quitting on the 
first.” 

“You're the man of the house,” said Mrs. 
Taber, stirring the cake without enthusiasm. 
“But Tommy must have had a reason 

“Sure. He couldn't think of losing his 
pretty cap with the gold braid on it. Me 
now, gold braid never matched my complex- 
ion, and, in all of my fifty-two years, no 
man has ever put a ring in my nose.” 

“A proud nose you've always had,” com- 
forted his wife. “Sit down, my lad, and stick 
it in that plate of corned beef and cabbage, 
I’ve been trying to save for you against the 
children.” 


EJUVENATED by the dish, Taber 
left his wife to her baking and went 
out for a private prowl. He climbed into his 
dilapidated car and went in search of Denny 
Taber, a distant cousin, who worked in the 
coroner's office. He found Denny in a down- 
town poolroom, on the losing end of a run 
of kelly pool, and glad of the opportunity to 
quit. Denny had been the first from the 
coroner’s office to view the body of the Ka- 
belac girl, and his studied -reticence, under 
previous questioning by Taber, had convinced 
the detective that Denny knew more than 
had come out in the press. 

Over a snort of Scotch, Taber told his 
kinsman, “The heat’s been turned off on the 
Braddy investigation, so you can speak freely, 
Between Taber and Taber, what is the low 
down?” Strong drink always made Denny 
talkative, and, as he was already fortified, 
the extra drink set him off. 

Denny looked cautiously about. “She was 
pushed out!” he confided. “Else she wouldn’t 
have been tied, would she?” 
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“Tied?” asked Taber, ordering a refill 
for Denny. 

“Sure. Her hands were tied behind her, 
with a necktie. I’ve got it on,” he said 
proudly. “Course, nobody but an expert 
would’ve noticed it, because it was dangling 
from only one wrist, but the loop was there 
where the other hand had popped out when 
she hit. The boss gave me hell for leaving 
the tie on her, so I slips it in my pocket be- 
fore the inquest, and forgot about it.” 

It was the second tie of that peculiar shade 
of blue that Taber had seen that night. It 
gave him an idea. “It’s pretty,” he said, 
feigning admiration. “I'll trade you and 
give you four bits to boot.” The trade was 
made, after which Taber bought Denny an- 
other drink and departed. 

At a clothing store he bought a cheap tie 
to replace the one he had received from 
Denny, and took the opportunity to look at 
the label on the latter. It carried the name 
of an up-town haberdasher, and Taber im- 
mediately drove there. Before entering the 
place, the detective slit the band of the blue 
tie so that the lining bulged out. 

“Listen, mugg,” he barked, when the pro- 
prietor had been summoned, “Peachy sent 
me up to get a new tie for this piece of 
cheap junk you palmed off on him. Peachy’s 
particular.” 

The proprietor seemed anxious to please. 
“Sure,” he told Taber, “PIL make anything 
goot for Mr. Braddy!” He wrapped up an 
identical blue tie, and reached forthe dam- 
aged one, but Taber beat him to it.’ “No, 
you don’t,” he growled, slipping both ties 
in his pocket. “My old woman can mend 
this one for me.” The proprietor assured 
him that he was welcome. 

Next, Taber drove over to see the district 
attorney. A butler blocked his way but to 
no avail, and the district attorney, displeased, 
but curious, received him. ‘Taber told him 
about the tie. 

“Why didn’t you report this to your im- 
mediate superior, instead of to me?” the 
D. A. demanded. 
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“Because I wanted the news to reach you. 
Now that you know, what are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Leave the tie, and TIl investigate,” prom- 
ised the official, rising to show that the inter- 
view was over. 

“I don’t like the smell of the investiga- 
tions out of your office,’ Taber told him 
frankly. “That kid was murdered, and 
Braddy, or some mugg in his gang, did it, 
and exactly nothing has been done about it. 
The underworld is running this town. Why? 
Because any cheap crook that swings a hun- 
dred votes can get away with murder, or 
worse, and, from you on down, the law en- 
forcement officers are scared to death for 
their jobs, or, maybe, for their lives. With 
all due respect, if any, for you, I ain’t go- 
ing to let that tie out of my hands. Now 
get this. If there ain’t an arrest made in 
this case by tomorrow night, I’m going to 
turn over to the G-men all the evidence I’ve 
dug up. That Kabelac kid lived over in 
Brandonburg, just twenty miles away, but 
Braddy had to bring her across the state line 
to get her here. There’s a Federal statute 
against that, thank God!” 


HE D. A. sat down. “Joe,” he said 

wearily, “you’d have got further in life 
if you weren’t so disgustingly honest, but I 
envy you. I mean that. The old town is 
gang ridden. It has been a slow, insidious 
growth for which politics has been to blame, 
and it has reached the point where a de- 
cent official can’t hold office unless he is will- 
ing to wink at crimes that nauseate him. 
Look here,” he continued, taking a package 
of letters from his desk drawer. “There are 
over twenty annoymous threats in that bunch, 
warning me to lay off Peachy Braddy in the 
Kabelac case. They've even threatened my 
daughter. When I first went into office that 
sort of stuff only made me fight harder to 
get the man I was after, but now,” he 
shrugged and spread his hands in a gesture 
of helplessness, “it whips me. There’s an- 
other letter in that drawer, from a man so 
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high up, that, if I named him, you would be 
astonished. He doesn’t threaten me. He 
simply suggests that I lay off the case. Do 
you get the picture?” 

“I get a better picture than that,” an- 
swered Taber, “I get a picture of you, Bill, 
when you were a young lawyer hanging 
around the precinct desk for whatever cases 
you could crib off the blotter. You were on 
the right side of the fence, and they let you, 
but many’s the time I’ve heard you threaten, 
when justice seemed to miscarry, what you’d 
do if you ever got to be the D. A. You 
make eight grand a year, and I get by on 
twenty-four hundred, plus the pool split, but 
I’ve got the guts to back up my convictions, 
or quit. Since I can’t carry the ball by my- 
self, I’m quitting, but I want Braddy before 
I step out!” 

On his way out of the district attorney’s 
home Taber met Alderman Sulkings on the 
steps. The latter favored him with a smirk 
and went into the house. Half an hour later, 
Taber, while putting his car in his garage, 
was laid cold with a blackjack, and, when 
he came to, the incriminating ties were gone, 
along with his personal belongings. 

Next morning, with a splitting headache, 
he spent two dollars, borrowed from his 
wife, on a long distance call to the nearest 
field office of the Federal Investigation Bu- 
reau, and, that afternoon, a keen-eyed young 
man, with a cultured accent, arrived by 
plane and called at his home. 

Together they confronted the up-town 
haberdasher, who politely, but emphatically, 
denied that Taber had called on him the 
night before, disclaimed Braddy as either 
customer or acquaintance, and substantiated 
his statements by showing the operative that 
he did not have a blue tie in stock. 

Denny Taber, when questioned by the 
G-man, could not remember finding a tie on 
the girl’s wrist. Someone had found a tie 
in the alley, and handed it over to him, 
he recalled, but that proved nothing. Taber 
felt like a fool, but the government operative 
smiled at him sympathetically. ‘We'll have 
to start from another angle,” he told Taber. 
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“Perhaps we can develop who took her from 
Brandonburg. We may get somewhere.” 


ABER, after two days sick leave, re- 
ported for duty and blundered in on a 
conference between O’Fallon and Alderman 
Sulkings. As had been his custom for years, 
he walked into the captain’s office without 
knocking, and, so heated was the argument 


going on, neither of the pair noticed him. 
Troubled with no scruples against eaves- 
dropping the detective cocked an ear and lise 
tened. 

“It’s persecution, I tell you,” Sulkings was 
squeaking heatedly. “Someone tipped off the 
G-men and they've found out that the Ka- 
belac girl left Brandonburg in a car the 
same make and color as Braddy’s. That 
proves nothing. He drives a standard job, 
and there’s millions of ’em rolling. Beside 
Peachy’s got a sound alibi. A dozen ‘wit- 
nesses will swear that he was at the fights 
that night. Now, this is straight from higher 
up. You guys have got a chance to help 
Peachy out of a jam. If the tip’s straight, 
the G-men are going to raid Peachy’s club 
tonight, at ten, and they’re going to ring in 
the cops on it. It’s just over the river, but 
in your precinct, so you'll get the call.” 

“Why doesn’t Braddy take it on the lam?” 
asked the captain. “We don’t want to tangle 
with the Federals.” 

“They're tailing him,” explained Sulk- 
ings. “Beside every dime he’s got in the 
world is in his apartment safe, and the 
building’s lousey with operatives,” 

“I still don’t see where we come in,” 
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“Listen, These G-men have got something 
beside that car business on Peachy. Maybe 
it’s only income tax evasion, but you know 
how ’em birds are. They’re all lawyers, and 
slick. “We figure that they want to get 
the club leaders. It’s Peachy’s annual direc- 
tors meeting, but how they found that out I 
don’t know. Peachy’s got it all figured out 
swell, Hes all set to blow, with his lieuts, 
after the raid is pulled. When you slap ’em 
in the wagon the contents of the safe rides 
with ’em. Get it, now?” 

“No.” 

“Hell, Vl draw a diagram!” said Sulk- 
ings, with forced patience. “You're to send 
the wagon, with a couple dicks who'll take 
orders, or who are too dumb to know what 
it’s all about. When the pinch is made 
you'll see that the money goes along, with 
Peachy and his lieuts, in the wagon. You'll 
take the G-men in your car, and detour ’em 
back to the station by way of the north 
bridge, while the patrol goes over the south 
bridge. Now, get ’em bridges straight! The 
patrol goes over the south bridge. The M. 
& O. barge tow blows for the south bridge 
to open up at ten-thirty, every night. You 
could set your watch by that. The draw 
opens quick but it’s slow on the close, so 
you'll instruct your driver to time himself 
so as to dash across just before it opens. 
Your car, with the G-men will time itself 
so as to get caught by the north bridge 
draw, which opens for the M. & O. at about 
ten thirty-five.” 

“Tt still doesn’t make sense.” 

“Tt will. The patrol isn’t going to get any 
further than the west end of the south 
bridge. If it’s the only car to squeeze past 
the draw that means the reception committee 
won't be crowded. Peachy and his pals, 
and the satchel, get off at that point and de- 
part for parts unknown. There won't be 
any rough stuff if your men reach high 
enough. By the time you and your Federal 
get past the north draw it will be all over, 
but the extras. The G-men will be sore as 
hell, but they can’t prove nothing. Beside, 
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you can save your face by pulling Peachy’s 
stick-up crew after they make the delivery. 
They'll be spotted off to you. Charge ’em 
with kidnapping Peachy for ransom. That'll 
be right up the G-guys street! All we’re 
asking is a break for a good set of beys. Take 
it, and name your own price, otherwise—” 


ULKINGS’ voice trailed off, and Taber, 

as red as a turkey gobbler, backed out of 
the office, yet unseen, and closed the door 
softly behind him. For a hopeful moment 
he stood by, expecting to see the alderman 
come sailing through the frosted glass panel, 
but, when Sulkings came out smirking and 
on his two feet, Taber sighed and sat down 
to await orders. = 

He figured that neither he nor Bernstein 
would get a chance at the raid. O'Fallon 
would see to that. The captain called him 
in. 

“Joe,” said O’Fallon, and Taber had 
never seen him in a more elated mood, “have 
a cigar. Have two cigars!” 

“What’s on your chest?” asked Taber, ig- 
noring the invitation. 

“I want you to do me a favor. I’m going 
to clean-up the Braddy gang, tonight, along 
with the G-men. I want you to drive the 
wagon, and take Bernstein with you. I’ve 
got to have men I can trust.” 

“Or who are too dumb to know what it’s 


all about,” thought Taber, but to the cap- 


tain he said drily, “Thanks, but when I want 
to haul slop TIl get a job on the garbage 
wagon. That goes for Bernie, also.” 
“You'll do as you're told, the two of 
you!” flared the captain, “TIl give you the 
details later. I understand you're aiming 
to leave on the first, but until you do, you'll 
take orders. Get me?” Then, in-a milder 
tone. “PIL miss you around here, Joe. We've 
been together twenty years now, and I’ve 


“never missed a Christmas meal at your house. 


You and I don’t want to fall out.” 

“The family will be dining out, this 
Christmas,” said Taber pointedly, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing that the shot hit 
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home with O’Fallon.. God! The man was 
planning to send him on a-job to risk get- 
ting knocked off when they tried to take his 
prisoners from him, and, in the same breath, 
was trying to cover up by talking about their 
annual Christmas dinner! Taber lashed out 
a stinging right that sent the bulky O’Fallon 
crashing over @ chair and flat on the floor. 
He knew that he was in for it, now. The 
captain, when riled, was a bad customer to 
handle, but, to his astonishment, O'Fallon 
got up quietly and went to the corner wash- 
stand to swab a smear of blood from his 
cheek. 

Taber was instantly remorseful, but his 
contempt for the man would not permit him 
to express himself. He waited, warily, but 
to his further astonishment, O’Fallon simply 
said, “Clumsy of me to trip over that chair! 
You and Bernstein get set for tonight.” 

“Right,” answered Taber, As he left the 
office the captain’s secretary came in and an- 
nounced that the Federal operatives had ar- 
rived, 


UTSIDE, the detective found Bernstein 

at work on another cross-word puzzle, 
and told him of their mission, omitting, how- 
ever, what he had heard in O’Fallon’s of- 
fice. “We'll take the wagon with the grated 
door,” he told his co-worker, “and you'll 
ride in the front seat with me. Now, get 
this. I want you to slip a tommy under the 
lap rope. Someone might try to hijack us 
at the west end of the bridge.” 

“PII put on an extra lock,” replied Bern- 
stein, returning to his puzzle. “What’s a 
four-letter word meaning ‘police,’ huh?” 

“Nuts,” said Taber. 

At ten o'clock O'Fallon and a squad of 
detectives assisted the Federal men in a raid 
on Braddy’s hangout. They might have been 
raiding a Y. M. C. A. directors meeting, so 
carefully had the stage been set for their re- 
ception. Braddy, and seven of his lieuten- 
ants, faultlessly clad in tuxedos, were seated 
around a table. Not a drop of strong drink 
was in sight; not even a cigarette. The 
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lewd pictures that Braddy fancied were re- 
placed on the walls by sedate etchings, and 
conspicuous on the table before the ‘‘direc- 
tors” was a long list of names of poor fam- 
ilies selected to receive Christmas baskets. 
Even Taber could not suppress a wry grin 
when he read his own name heading the 
T’s. He was glad that Bernstein missed 
seeing it. 

The leader of the G-men read a warrant, 
emptied the contents of Braddy’s safe into a 
conveniently placed satchel, and motioned to 
O’Fallon’s men, who herded the amused 
group down to the patrol and locked them 
in. 

Taber spotted Alderman Sulkings on the 
edge of the curious crowd and saw him ex- 
change glances with O’Fallon, who carried 
the satchel. The latter, over the evident pro- 
test of the leader of the government men, 
handed it to Bernstein in the front seat of 
the patrol, and Taber climbed in under the 
wheel. 

Sulkings could not withhold a parting re- 
mark to Taber as the patrol rolled off. 
“The right man in the right place!” he said, 
enigmatically, and smirked. Taber’s cheeks 
contracted, and, through conveniently spaced 
teeth, he ejected a stream of amber-colored 
fluid that hit the alderman neatly between 
the eyes, much to the amusement of the civil- 
ian onlookers. ‘The cryptic words that fol- 
lowed the shot were not complimentary to 
the city father. 

O’Fallon had given the detective detailed 
directions as to timing, and he noticed, by 
a clock in a nearby tower, that it was exactly 
twenty-five minutes past ten. 

That would bring them to the bridge in 
time to cross the draw before it opened for 
the tow. 

“Have you got that tommy?” asked Taber 
for the third time that evening. 

Bernstein replied by cracking him smartly 
on the right shin with the butt of the evil 
little weapon, and Taber, reassured, looked 
into the side mirror and saw O’Fallon’s car, 
which carried the G-men, turn into a side 
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street which would feed them into the north 
bridge route. 

“You're driving too fast,” commented 
Bernstein. “These babies won’t be in any 
hurry from now on.” 


ABER said, through set teeth, “We’re 

going to beat the M. & O. to the draw 
and I’m taking this wagon over at sixty. If 
anyone pops up on the west end, let’ em have 
it!’ He knew what was waiting for them, 
and he intended to have action. His better 
judgment told him that the whole thing 
could be avoided, perhaps, if he waited for 
the draw and went over with the jam of 
cars which would spew forth when the gate 
lifted, but he was determined to carry out 
his orders to the letter. Hed fill Tommy 
O’Fallon’s prescription and put his own 
label on the bottle! He reached over for a 
reassuring touch of the submachine gun. 

“Aw, for cripes sake!” growled Bernstein. 
“Quit worrying. I manned the daddy of 
this baby, in the Argonne.” 

As they climbed the incline to the bridge, 
the group in the patrol were singing, “Hail, 
hail, the gang’s all here.” “Cheerful, ain’t 
they?” said Bernstein. 

A mournful series of toots came up from 
the river. Gongs clanged, and a thin white 
arm, with black stripes, came down and 
barred their way. Already a segment of red 
was encroaching on the green lights of the 
draw, and it came to Taber that, for some 
reason, the punctual M. & O. was ahead of 
time. 

The racing patrol was yet a hundred yards 
away when the red lights on the draw were 
fully visible, and the brakes shrieked under 
Taber’s down-thrust foot. A moment of 
disappointment assailed him, and then a 
thought, as deadly cold as the wintry blast 
that whipped in from the river, knocked at 
Taber’s brain and he accepted it. Bernstein, 
he knew, could take orders quickly. “Grab 
that satchel, and jump for it!” grated Taber, 
and lifted his foot from the brake. He waited 
until he saw his companion jump and roll 
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clear to the rail of the bridge, and then 
he turned on the dash throttle, and jumped 
also. 

He felt a stabbing pain in his ankle and a 
smart crack on the head, and thought that 
he heard chimes ringing, but there was no 
mistake about the sound of the crash as the 
patrol hurtled through the thin white arm, 


nor was he mistaken in the mighty splash 
that came up from the icy stream. 

The tug howled, dismally, in a series of 
staccato blasts, and then the barges went 
through, jarring the bridge as they scraped 
against the piers. Upstream the tug tooted 
again, this time in normal tone, for the north 
draw. Tugboat men, on tow, were practical 
souls, with no time to waste on crazy motor- 
ists, thought Taber. The sound of the chimes 
grew louder, and then faded out. 


FTER an interne had wrangled him 
back to consciousness, and stuck court 
plaster on his forehead, Taber gingerly tried 
his ankle and found it usable. He persuaded 
the interne to drive him back to the precinct 
station in the ambulance. He had to settle 
with O'Fallon, he told the taciturn Bern- 
stein, and then he was going to resign, and 
go home, turkey and pool split be damned! 
As Taber limped into the lobby, G-men 
and detectives, with riot guns, were arraign- 
ing a group of battered and sullen hoodlums 
before the desk, and he recognized all of 
them as members of Braddy’s gang. 
“Caught ’em waiting at this end of the 
south bridge, with tommies and everything,” 
one of the detectives was telling the desk 
sergeant. “They rolled into it pretty!” 
Taber was yet puzzling over that when he 
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barged into O’Fallon’s office and surprised 
him in the midst of a telephone conversa- 
tion. “Yeah, Cap’n Matt,” O'Fallon was 
saying, “I want to thank you right kindly 
for ordering out that M. & O. tow five min- 
utes ahead of time. We needed that bridge 


for official purposes, but we must have got 
mixed up on our own time. 

Matt, no fault of your men. 
Just one of those things. 


Oh, no, Cap’n 
No fault. of 


anybody. Pil 
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do as much for you, sometime. G’bye.” 

Taber and O’Fallon eyed each other, un- 
flinchingly. “You think fast—when you 
think at all!” growled the latter, “What 
do you think, now, Joe?” 

Taber grinned sheepishly. “I was think- 
ing that, maybe, the old lady better bake 
another cake, with brandy, seeing you like it 
that way, Tommy.” 

“That would be nice,” said O’Fallon. 
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Bushed 

SSFINHIS stuff of being bushed,” writes 

H. S. M. Kemp in connection with his 
story of the North in this SHORT STORIES. 
“Take a feller with any imagination at all, 
put him out on his own in the North for 
years on end, and one lobe of his brain seems 
to develop faster than another. He gets 
queer notions, cultivates strange dislikes; and 
loneliness, feeding on itself, makes him want 
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to be more alone all the time. You see it 
occasionally in some of the trappers back o 
beyond. Eleven months of the year they are 
almost bereft of human society; one month 
they spend at the posts. And all the time 
they’re at the posts they’re itching to get 
back again. How do they put in their hours 
when not on the trap-line? Well; one man 
that I knew raised cats. He had dozens of 
*em—black ones, gray ones, yellow ones. He 
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had a hole cut in the door of his shack, which 
allowed the mob to enter or go out at will. 
Another collected the wings of whiskey- 
jacks. His form of entertainment consisted 
of laying a twelve-foot pole on the door-sill, 
half in and half out the shack. The outside 
end was a bit longer than the other, so that 
this end touched the ground. To this end, 
then, he nailed a bit of fat pork and sat on 
a chair inside with an axe in his hands. The 
idea was simple. Jack, spotting the piece of 
succulent pork, swooped down to get it. All 
set on the pole with his bill driven into the 
pork, McGuffey smashed down the other end 
of the pole with a blow from the axe. The 
result was obvious. There was a death- 
squawk from Jack as he described an arc in 
the air, and another pair of wings for Mc- 
Guffey. One more man of my acquaintance 
subscribed to the dual-personality belief. He 
` was christened Peter Joseph; so, whatever 
he did, embraced Joe as well as Pete. 
‘Well, he’d say, ‘guess me and Joe’ll mosey 
along home.’ Or: ‘Me and Joe come 
through the winter in pretty fair shape.’ It 
was all right when you got the hang of 
things, but a bit disconcerting to sit in his 
shack with him and hear him include a third 
party who was little better than a ghost. 

“These birds were all bushed, but they did 
no one any harm. But it’s when a couple of 
men are shut up together that trouble starts. 
It’s natural enough. As long as two active 
men can get out and expend their energy, 
they'll get by. But let flood, fire or weather 
coop ’em together for long and a squall blows 
up. A won't like the way B washes down 
his grub with a mouthful of tea. B objects 
to A’s habit of picking his teeth with a fork. 
They become morose, surly. At best, it ends 
up in a free-for-all and a parting of the 
ways; at worst, another of those messy kill- 
ings that the police have to investigate from 
time to time. 

“Pete Nelson, in the yarn, became bushed ; 
and to make matters worse he thought he 
had a legitimate grudge. That was bad. 
Like all other bushees, the kink in his brain 
made him place a wrong construction on 
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everything that Sergeant Webster did. But 
he, like the rest of ’em, only needed an out- 
let. Big Joe Starmberg supplied that—to the 
great good fortune of both Pete and the 
Girl,” 

H. 8S. M. Kemp. 


Those Tail Barges 


S seems to be pretty generally known, 

the recent world-wide depression in 
business licked a lot of business enterprises 
and washed them out of existence. One of 
the changes has been wrought in the coast- 
wise coal trade out of Hampton Roads ports 
and Curtis Bay and Philadelphia. The once 
familiar sight offshore of a string of barges 
on hawsers many fathoms long astern of a 
powerful towboat with a large rudder has 
well nigh departed from the American 
marine scene. The Reading tows still per- 
sist, but most of the fleets are gone. 

They have been replaced by the faster 
colliers. Little ones carrying three or four 
thousand tons, larger ones loading up to ten 
thousand or better. Where the tows made 
five or six knots, these boats do eleven or 
more. Where the tows lingered in ports the 
colliers are out in a few hours and at sea 
again for another cargo. They have speeded 
up the trade, too, Already it is becoming 
the regular thing to expect a slack-off in 
the business during the late summers—and 
the colliers often spend this time in annual 
overhaul. The coal trade, like time, marches 
on, but in its wake it has left some good 
stories—such as Berton E. Cook’s “Tail 
Barge” in this SHORT STORIES. 


Pelorus Jack 


be specially protected by a great gov- 
ernment is a singular experience to be- 
fall a denizen of the deep, but such was actu- 
ally the case, Kenneth Wood tells us, with 
a certain strange fish, known as “Pelorus 
Jack.” Many a passenger going to or com- 
ing from Nelson, New Zealand, by steamer 
via the French Pass, has seen this famous 
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white dolphin—for he has been classified as 
of the dolphin family—as he came out regu- 
larly to meet the coastal steamers making 
that port. For nearly thirty years this re- 
markable fish acted as a self-appointed 
marine pilot and guided vessels through the 
treacherous pass. 

Jack usually appeared in the neighborhood 
of Pelorus Sound, and disported himself in 
front of and around the steamers’ bows until 
he had brought his wards safely to the en- 
trance of the French Pass. In case of 
steamers bound for Wellington he would 
join them near the pass and escort them until 
the Chetwode Islands were abeam. Then he 
returned to his secret home, to feed on cut- 
tlefish and other life that abounds there, 
until the next vessel heaved into sight. 

He seemed to be always on the watch, 
night and day. Even in the midnight hours, 
steamers negotiating the dangerous pass were 
joined by Jack. Swimming swiftly along in 
the phosphorescent waters, appearing and re- 
appearing on either side of the ship’s cut- 
water, or darting ahead like a flash of flame 
in the darkness of the sea, he was easily 
identified. He was, without doubt, the most 
singular creature inhabiting the sea, and the 
most beloved. 

Ask any sailorman who went down to the 
sea in ships in that part of the world a few 
years ago, and he will tell you that Jack 
was the best friend he ever had. And the 
dolphin has a life-saving record, too—a rec- 
ord that is nothing less than astonishing. 
That is how he earned the distinction of be- 
ing protected by a special proclamation by 
the British Governor. 

Jack, a cetacean of the dolphin family, was 
about fourteen feet long. A blunt nose, a 
humped forehead, a high falcate dorsal fin, 
and a narrow fluked tail were distinguishing 
marks. In color he was bluish-white, tinged 
with purple and yellow, with irregular 
brown-edged lines running in all directions. 
His flippers blackish, mottled with gray. 

* For a long time the actual species to which 
Jack belonged was in doubt. He was often 
described as a white whale, sometimes as a 
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monster white shark, but later he was classi- 
fied as Risso’s dolphin (Grampus griseus.) 
It is said that a school of fish similar to 
Pelorus Jack was first noticed in the Sound 
many years ago, and that Jack was the only 
survivor, 

In former days steamer passengers and 
others frequently took pot-shots at the big, 
harmless creature as he played around the 
ships. To prevent his destruction from all 
such murderers, a proclamation appeared in 
the New Zealand Government Standard, 
making it unlawful for any person “to take 
the first mammal oí the species commonly 
known as Risso’s dolphin in the waters of 
Cook Strait, or the bays, sounds, and estu- 
aries adjacent thereto.” 

Pelorus Jack thus became a national ward. 

Among the Maoris of the Marlborough 
and Nelson districts, this remarkable fish was 
as celebrated as he was among the white 
visitors—more so, in fact, for while the white 
man looked on Jack as merely an interesting 
kind of freak endowed with an acute and 
remarkable nautical sense, many of the na- 
tives had a veneration for him as a tantwha, 
or sea Deity, and they have even now, long 
and interesting legends concerning his habits 
and history. 


Concerning Juror No. 1 


FEW issues back we published a story 

by Bob Rohde called “Juror No. 1.” 

It was a good story, but one point jn it 
caused some of our readers.to take pen or 
typewriter in hand and communicate with us 
and Mr. Rohde. Mr. Edward St. George, 


for instance, writes from Hollywood to know 
10 


STORY TELLERS’ CIRCLE 


“In what State, please, are jurors permitted 
to go home, mingle with people, circulate as 
usual—while a case is being tried? Yet the 
plot of ‘Juror No. r’ hinges on that one 
fact. Maybe there are States where jurors 
have all this freedom, and therefore can be 
‘reached’, ‘fixed’, or ‘killed’—but up to now 
I’ve never heard of them. Will you, or 
Mr. Rohde, please enlighten me?” __ 

Then along comes a letter from Dr. B. F. 
Berry of Murray, Kentucky, who says he 
feels he’s run into something in SHORT 
Stories which cannot possibly be true. 
“Where, oh where,” he asks, “does Mr. 
Rohde find a court in any State in these 
United States which allows jurors in a mur- 
der trial to run at large between court ses- 
sions, and to be taken to gangsters’ meeting 
places and coerced, hired, threatened, etc.? 
I want this location,” he goes on, “so if I am 
ever tried for murder I can make arrange- 
ments for this court to handle the case.” 

Also Mr. F. A. Mason, who lives on Long 
Island in such close proximity to Mr. Rohde 
that he might have run over and asked his 
question in person, wrote us instead to say, 
“I have always understood that once a jury 
is sworn in that they are not allowed to go 
anywhere except to a hotel, where they are 
guarded by a court attendant so they can- 
not have any communication with the outside 
world until the trial is over and they have 
given in their verdict. According to this 
story the jurors went home after each day’s 
session, until the final day when the case is 
closed and the judge makes his final talk to 
them. How about it? Am I right?” 


Concerning all of which, we hear from 
Bob Rohde—who, incidentally, has covered 
crimes and trials in many states as a news- 
paper man. 

“Yours to hand, and may I say through 
the S. T. C. that the high-keyed emotional 
response from some of your readers to Juror 
No. z is truly staggering. And what’s it 
about? 

“I gather that Juror No. 1 didn’t quite 


click somewhere. Yes, that’s reasonably 
10 
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clear. Mr. Berry says he ‘ran into something 
he knew couldn’t possibly be true,’ and 
others appear to think that he did, too. All 
want to know where anything like the jury 
doings chronicled in Juror No. 1 could have 
happened. Well, unless I’m vastly mistaken 
—and along with me a number of law- 
informed friends who include a Long Island 
District Attorney and a keen young agent 
of the F. B. I., otherwise a G-man—his own 
New York is one of several states whose 
criminal law does not make mandatory the 
locking-up of a murder jury during trial. 
In New York it’s left to the discretion of 
the trial judge whether a jury ‘runs at large 
between court sessions,’ puts it or, in the 
phrase of the statute, is ‘kept together’ — 
meaning fed and lodged by the state and 
attended at all times, from swearing of jury 
to return of verdict, by court officers, 
“That’s the short of it, and the fact of it, 
and the shut of it. I didn’t make the law, 
but I used it. It’s the common practice, as 
I myself well know, to ‘keep together’ juries 
sitting in major criminal cases, but practice 
is one thing, the statute another. Perhaps 
some of your readers are folks who've read 
so often about juries being locked up that 
they believe the locking to be a must? Or— 
no, I put aside the thought that they may 
simply be citizens who are inclined to be 
flaw-snuppers by nature. Lawyers or what- 
ever, I advise them to look in the book. 
“I’m sorry, sincerely sorry, that they all 
didn’t enjoy Juror No. 1. I wrote it to en- 
tertain, and in the effort to entertain I did 
take liberties with legal involvements. Plenty 
of them. Without a blush I admit it; for 
liberties of jurors regardless, writers of 
romance from far back have staked claim on 
liberties in treating of law and trials. But 
it seemed to me, and still seems, that when I 
deliberately omitted to name any one state 
as my theatre of action in Juror No. 17, I 
did all that was necessary to keep the story 
from grating on readers who might be con- 
versant with some certain local procedures. 
That much I owed to my audience and that 
debt I discharged. Then I availed myself of 
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my well-charted privileges in developing 
action that seemed reasonable enough and 
logical enough not only to me but to a Dis- 
trict Attorney of the State of New York. 
“But the point which so excites your cor- 
respondents, I repeat and maintain, was no 
point of privilege. It’s a straight, irrefutable 
point of law, and I did with the law what 
every lawyer seeks to do in every case he 
tries. That and no more. I twisted the law 
in the interest of my client, the reader. 
“To be sure Judge Felix O’Mara missed 
a trick when he failed to order the People 
vs. Engel jury kept together, locked up. If 
he hadn’t there’d have been a weaker story, 
perhaps no check for me, and also no letters 
to you. What Judge O’Mara did or failed 
to do was his business and mine. Just as 
much under New York law as by any dic- 
tate of the author’s, full discretion was his. 
Why, just about thte time when Juror No. I 
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was coming through the typewriter, news- 
papers in New York City carried a story 
about a juror in Brooklyn. It was not a 
fiction story. The juror was a murder juror, 
and he reported having been approached by 
a fixer at his home. 

“Again, the fact is that the law—New 
York State law cited—does not make the 
locking up of a murder jury mandatory until 
it has heard all the testimony and the Judge’s 
charge and begins its deliberations. Wasn't 
the jury in Juror No. 1 locked up then? 
You bet it was! 

“That’s that, and if ever a time comes 
when a permanent stop is put to tampering, 
then criminal lawyers will lose a great many 
more cases than they lose now, and many 
crooks who might in ordinary course be tak- 
ing the sun in the open will be wearing their 
tan in plaids.” 


Robert H. Rohde. 


OUTLANDS 


AIRWAYS 


Strange facts about far 
places and perilous air 


trails. Send in yours. 


Northward 


AST summer Mrs. Wiley Post flew 
from Fairbanks, Alaska, to Pt. Barrow, 
with Joe Crosson as pilot and five other 
passengers to plant on the bank of the Tun- 
dra River, where her husband and Will 
Rogers were killed in a crash on August 15, 
1935, two five-foot iron crosses bearing the 
inscriptions “Will Rogers, a Man Beloved 
by All” and “Wiley Post, World’s Air 
Pioneer.” 

Others in the party were Gen. A. D. 
McRae of Vancouver, B. C., Mayor E. B. 
Collins of Fairbanks, Mrs. R. H. Baker of 
Vancouver (General McRae’s daughter), 


Mrs. Joe Crosson and Charles F. Cann, of 
Fairbanks, 
Fresh Fish 

ITIES in the vast interior of Texas now 

can get fish only a couple hours after 
they have come, gleaming and struggling, out 
of the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. In- 
deed it is now possible for citizens of San 
Antonio, Dallas, and Fort Worth to enjoy 
fresher fish than those of many of the great 
East Coast cities, where the delay between 
the sea and the store is actually greater than 
the time between catch and sale in Texas. 
This condition has been made possible by the 
three-mile-a-minute air express service of | 
Railway Express Agency, which has ar- 

10 
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ranged to transport fresh fish from Corpus 
Christi to the leading cities of the state. A 
low rate makes it profitable for Gulf fisher- 
men to ship. 


Hunter’s Duty 
LEPHANTS, rhinoceroses, chimpanzes 
and hippopotamuses exported alive from 
northern Nigeria in Africa have to pay a 
duty of $50.00 per head; ostriches $25.00 
and leopards $15.00. 
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“Two-Jacket” Weather 


N the old days all classes of China dressed 
by Imperial command, and when the 
Peking Gazette—the world’s oldest news- 
paper—announced that the Emperor had put 
on his winter hat on a day prescribed by 
centuries’ unvarying astronomical custom, all 
China did likewise and turned over the chair 
cushions, exposing their “winter side,” for 
it was “two-jacket” weather. 


3413 miles Kon 


EARTH CLUB 


HERE is a free and easy meeting place for 
the brotherhood of adventurers. To be one œ 
of us, all you have to do is register your name 
and address with the Secretary, Ends-of-the- 
Earth Club, % Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. 
Your handsome membership-identification 


EKIN 


g 
card will be sent you at once. There are no aale AROE KS 
dues—no obligations. 6420 miles 


“The Last Frontier”—doesn’t that 
sound like something out of the past? 
Who’s going to be the first to find 
out about this almost inaccessible 
wilderness? 


Dear Secretary: 

I am very anxious to join the Ends of 
the Earth Club. There is nothing so inter- 
esting as correspondence — especially from 
countries all over the world. 

I live on “The Last Frontier” up here 
in the State of Washington. In this corner 
of the state remains the almost inaccessible 
wilderness that has not as yet been settled. 
This region consists of abundant wild life 
—deer, cougars, bears—and believe it or not 
this section abounds with half civilized In- 
dians. The Olympic mountain range is in 
this district as well as a great many smaller 
ranges, lakes and springs. Recently a high- 
way was opened up which circles this region 
and travelers claim that it certainly is “God’s 
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country.” The weather is the mildest in 
the world. 

Recently two Seattle youths went into 
this wilderness of mountains and canyons 
equipped only with hunting knives and lived 
for some time—it was all because of a bet, 
but it was indeed an interesting wager. 

I shall be only too glad to answer any 
questions readers of our club may have con- 
cerning this “Last Frontier.” . 

Yours sincerely, 
S. Edward Brautigam 
908 State Avenue, 
Olympia, 
Washington 


There are ali kinds. of collections, 
but this is the first time we’ve heard 
of this particular kind. It certainly 
must be a very beautiful one. 


Dear Secretary: 
I wish to become a member of the Ends 
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of the Earth Club. I am a collector. My 
collection is perhaps a queer one, but never- 
theless it is one which gives me a great deal 
of enjoyment. I collect pictures of churches 
and at present have about nine hundred and 
sixty, pictures of churches of about thirty- 
five denominations. If I could find some 
other “Ends-of-the-Earther” (if such I may 
call him) who would be willing to gather 
pictures of churches for me, I would be more 
than willing to collect anything for him. 

I dearly love to receive letters. The more, 
the merrier. I especially like to get them 
from large cities and places in Canada, but 
a letter from anywhere, large or small, will 
give me untold joy. I do not know if you 
have any foreign correspondents in the club, 
but I would be glad to hear from them if 
you have any. 

Thanking you in advance for allowing me 
to be a member of your club, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


Howard G. Hageman, Jr. 
666 Madison Avenue, 
Albany, 
New York 


“The Paradise of the Pacific’?— 
Well, it certainly sounds romantic 
and interesting! 


Dear Secretary: 

I am twenty-two years of age and a soldier 
stationed in Hawaii. I have been here a 
little over a year and find the “Paradise of 
the Pacific” a very interesting and romantic 
place. 

I have been a constant reader of SHORT 
Stories almost as long as I have been sta- 
tioned in the Islands and find your magazine 
full of adventure and excitement. My 
hobbies are letter writing, photography and 
sports. I shall gladly exchange snapshots 
and answer all questions to the best of my 
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ability regarding army life in Hawaii. I 
shall also describe the beauty of these Isl- 
ands. 

I assure anyone who may care to write 
that I shall answer their letter promptly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Matthew J. McNally 

Battery “A,” 
16th Coast Artillery, 
Fort De Russy, 
Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii 


Imagine being a Forest Ranger 
stationed at the front door of Mount 
Rainer National Park and being lone- 
some! He says he is, so it’s up to you 
to cheer him up. 


Dear Secretary: 

By all means enroll me in the Ends of the 
Earth Club. I’ve been reading your maga- 
zine for the past few years and can say that 
I’ve been amply rewarded for every copy 
I’ve bought. 

I can and am willing to correspond in 
Spanish or French and sincerely promise to 
answer all letters. I am stationed in the 
Cascades right at the very front door of 
Mount Rainier National Park. In fact, the 
entrance is just a half mile to the south of 
us. I’ve been working at this post for quite 
a while. 

If any of my old pals around Paris, Texas, 
or San Antonio, Texas, see this A be 
sure to drop me a line. 

Come one and all and cheer up a lonely 
Forest Guard's heart by dropping him a line. 
Let’s see if you can give me a real initiation. 

Very sincerely, 
H, L. Rowe 
Silver Creek Ranger Station, 
Parkway, 
Washington 
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SAVE THESE LISTS! 


WY ITH hundreds of letters from new members coming in every day, it is obviously 
impossible to print all of them in the columns of the magazine. The editors do the 
best they can, but naturally most readers buy Snort Stores because of the fiction that it 


contains. Below are more names and addresses of Ends of the Earth Club members. Most 
of these members will be eager to hear from you, should you care to correspond with them, 


and will be glad to reply. 


Save these lists, if you are interested in writing to other meme 


bers. Names and addresses will appear only once. 


Hanes L. Adler, 48 Myrtle Avenue, Newark, New 

ersey 

J. G. Agnew, 3672 West 15th Street. Vancouver. British 
Columbia, Canada 

Frank Aiona, 1925 Young Street, Honolulu, Territory 
of Hawaii 

oe Alcock, 810 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, New 

ork 

Frank J. Aller, V CCC 4718, Spivey, Kansas 

Roy Anderson, 2410 Davidson Avenue, Bronx, New York. 

L/C W. E. Andrews, H. Q. Wing, 1st Battalion Sher- 
wood Foresters, Up Park Camp, Kingston, Jamaica, 
British West Indies 

Richard Armstrong, 1908 South Harrison Street, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

Allan R. Barkimer, aruru E, Fort Ruger, Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii 

James E, Baron, 124 West 94th Street, New York City, 
New York 

Bernard Bernstein, 845 East 176th Street, Bronx, New 


York 

= D. Berryhill, 1805 Austin Way, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
ornia 

Ned Bowman, Route 1, Box 52, Foules, Louisiana. 


“washington Brautigam, 908 State Avenue, Olympia, 
Joseph F. eta: 25 Whinfield Street, Poughkeepsie, 


ork 
Kenneth R Burris, A & S Detachment, Fort Knox, 
Kentucky 
G. E. Bustamante, Casa Filatelica, “El aok oe 
518, Casilla 1949, Lima, Peru, South Ameri 


tum Butcher, 5488—2nd Avenue, Los Angas, Cali- 

‘ornia 

pee! Buttner, 222 East Oliver Street, Baltimore, 
ary. 


ae —— 239 East 59th Street, New. York City, 

ew Yor! 

F. E. Carmichael, 1st Division, U. S. S. Lexington, Long 
ne California 

John L. Carpenter, 15th Observation Squadron, Scott 
Field, Belleville, Illinois 

Wooda Carr, State Hospital, Jamestown, North Dakota. 

Ford Caudle, Hackleburg, Alabama 

Hugh Clark, c/o Mrs. Stace, 1714 West Congress Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

E. C. Çoker, Tallahassee, Alabama 

Elmer H. J. A. Davis, Box 90, Red Lion Ranch, Lucerne 
Valley, San Bernardino County, California 

ooon) 12 Commissioner Street, Ottawa, Ontario, 

anada 

Robert E. Dierken, 515 Fourth Street, Monongahclaa, 
Pennsylvania 

Peter Dispenza, 512 East 12th Street, New York City, 
New York 

Don Dissell, 1120 Douglas Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 

Lionel R. Ducharme, 57 Lake Place, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 

Fred A. Dwelley, Box 69, Freeport, Maine 

Gerald Egan, 15 Morningside Place, Liverpool, 11, 
England 

Lee T. Emery, 800 Rogers. Pawhuska, Oklahoma 

Elon Faulknham, 124 Scio Street, Watertown, New York 

Theodore Feild, Emerson Street, Suassa Park, Port Jef- 
ferson, Long Island 

James Fisher, 23 Ward Road, East Southsea, Hants, 


England 

Stanley Foster, 1176 Company CCC, Turners Falls, 
Massachusetts 

Elwood Freas, R. D. 2, Cedar Grove, Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania 

Bob S. Garrison, Walhalla, South Carolina 

Charles Gerndt, Room 203, pil B, Essex Mountain 
Sanatorium, Verona, New Jers 

Donald Giberson, 14 Bullfinch Siret, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 
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Victor L. Gottbaum, 511 Van Siclen Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York 

Jack D. Green, Jr., ¢/o Miss Thelma Sullivan, Route 1, 
Marysville, Washington 

aS Papp: Jr., 666 Madison Avenue, Albany, 

ew 

Frank J. Hahnel, 132 West 15th Street, New York City, 
New York 

J. N. Haidner, 5217 North Knox Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

W. E. Harding, 1252 Fulton Road, Northwest, Elms 
Apartments, No. 6, Canton, Ohio 

E. Harmer, General Delivery, Cadillac, Michigan 

Harry L. Haywood, 815 North Lancaster, Dallas, Texas 

James E. Haywood, 814 Martinique, Dallas, Texas 

George Hentges, 505—llth Avenue, Southeast, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota 

W. Garber Higginlotham, Box 23, Bethesda, Ohio 

Bruce F. Hinman, Company A, Camp Stephen F, Austin, 
Dallas, Texas 

Clifford Holder, 231 East 85th Street, New York City, 
New York 

— C. Hollowan, 317 South Throop Strret, Chicago, 

inois 
Jack B. Hosea, 5822 North 28th Avenue, Omaha, 


Nebraska 
Randolph Houston, General Delivery, Great Bend. 
Aona Humphrey, Jr., 1418 Avenue K, Galveston, 


Kansas 
ag gc oc SERY 5036 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
ae C. Johnson, 113 Union Avenue, Belleville, New 


Sich A Jump, R.F.D. 1, Newton, New Jersey 
te Kelly, 2971—28 West, Vancouver, British € Columbia 
anada. 
Duke Kenney, Gamp A-118, Company 1380, Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania 
parE King, 331 N. W. and 2nd Avenue, Miami, 
rid: 
paamond Kirk, 1915 South Harrison, Fort Wayne, In- 
iana 
tak W. Kniering, 7607 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
inois 
hE Te Koch, 551 Geiger Avenue, Southwest, Massil- 
on io 
Kenneth Kolins, 2155 Grand Avenue, New York City, 
New York 
pois Lampros, 44 South 9th Street, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania 
in Langdon, 65 Elm Avenue, Windsor, Ontario, Can- 


a 

Leo Lechleidner, e/o Ocean Gate Post Office, Barnegat 
Pier, New Jersey 

emek Le Clerc, 186 Hill Street, Manchester, New Hamp» 
shire 

Jacques Leduc, Hotel Lae Vert, Conception, Comte La- 
belle, Province of Quebec, Canada 

Harold Le Grow, 159 Bloomingdale Street, Chelsea, Mas- 
sachusetts 

ie Leonhardt, Dobben 146, 1 Tr., Bremen, 

erman: 

Joseph Lyons, 1761 McDonough Avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania 

Bernard Linden, 6019 North 2ist Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

coh _ MacGregor, Jr., 1502 Linden Avenue, Springfield, 

io 

William B. MacRae, Estancia “San Gregario,” ¢/o Me- 
nendez Behety, Magallanes, Chile 

Joe Madrak, 109 Grove Street, New Britain, Connecticut 

H F. Mandelstam, Troop B, Fort McIntosh, Laredo, 


Texas 
Fred Manz, Jr., 691 Jackson Avenue, Bronx, New York 


TIRE PRICES CUT! 


on GOOD YEAR 
GOODRICH: FIRESTONE 
FISKUS: AND OTHER 


FAMOUS MAKES 


Here are the outstanding standard 
brand tire bargains of the year, re- 
paired by theimproved “criss-cross” 
method and by skilled workmen. You 
take no risk when you buy from York, 

the old reliable 

pa puea tire house with 19 
totters liko th years of service in 
bought a 34x434 | this, field. Thou- 

H ou 2 years ago f Sands of tire users 
truck} throughout the 

U. eclare our 
tires givethem 

LONG, SATISFAC- 

TORY SERVICE. Buy Now—at 
these reduced prices and SAVE MONEY. 


Don’t Dolay — Order Today! 
BALLOON TIRES REGULAR CORD TIRES 
SizeRim Tires Tubes|Size Tires Tubes|Size Tiros Tubes 


30x3. 1.85 $0.7513324%4 $3.10 $1.15 Şi 
20x4.40-21 $3.85 40.85 louas 93.85 90.75 rtea at Lis Eh 


zzo 1.35 


bpp ene 
Q! 


OD 
oooouaucoocou' 


5) | 
33a 


a 


idl Sers 10.65 3.95 G 


0x8 pe 4.15 
N TIRES 


a 


WW WNRNNNNNNN! 


2:9519:00-20 SoA 
9. 75-20 22.9: 8 43 


AR NA 


Ni 
B00 Ba ba ee pt pmt te et 


SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. | 
Be $4.00 on each Truck Tire,) We ship balance C, O. D. 
pen v 5 per — if cash is sentin full with order. To 


Order promptig y we ma es brands if neces- 
ry. ALL TUBES BRAN W—GUARANTEED— 
HEAVY GAUGE CIRCULAR} MOLDED” Guard against 


Ee advances. Order Now. We agree to replace at 
if price any tire failing to give 9 months’ service. 
YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 4643 

2328-30 South Michigan Avo. Chicago, ttl, 


neak REVOLVERS "osr 
BREAK cosT 
Sensational Sale continued, to close out these brand new, im- 
ported Firearms, using domestic and imported ammunition. 


Model 25—Double action, top break, auto 


ejector; side safety; rubber grips. Only 
$5.95 in 38 cal. 3%” and 44 cal. 44%” 
ued. (Regular _ prico $8.95.) 


Special Sale—$5.95. 

Model 26: Hammertess: Top 
break, double action; famous 
Squeezer Grip Safety; auto 
ejector, Only in 32 cal, 
3” and 88 cal. 34%”, nickel. 
(Regular price $10.95.) 
Wonderful bargain at our Special—$7.95. 
AUTOMATICS:—25 cal. 7 shot—$5.95; 10 shot—$7.45; 
82 cal. 8 shot—$6.85; 10 Shot Military Model—$7.95, 


HOLSTERS: Automatics, 70c; Revolver, 95¢; Shoulder, $1.75; 
Cartridges: Automatic, 25 cal., 65c; 32 cal., 75c box 25. Revolver, 
82 cal., $1.00; 32/20 and 38, $1.50 per 50, 


[$2 Deposit required on COD’s] Clip this adv., enclose M.0.— 
ORDER TODAY! 


NEW Bargain Catalog: B&W, Celte, Rifles, Biacexlars, ete, Bend Se Stamp. 
LEE SALES CO., (Dept. FN), 35 West 32nd St., N. Y.City 


ANY PHOTO EN LARG ED 


Size 8x10 Inches or smaller if de- 
sired. Same price for full length or (H 
bust form, groups, landscapes, pet 
animals, etc., or enlargements of any 
part of group picture. Safe return of 
original photo guaranteed. 3for$1.00 


SEND NO MONEY a ence or 


and within a week you will receive your Hitita 

npg guaranteed fadeless. Pay postman 47c plus 

potag e — or send 49c with order and we pay postage. Big 
x20-inch enlargement sent C.O.D, 780 plus 

or send 80c and eyes, postage. Take advant of thie amas- 

fng offer now. Send your photos today. Specify 


STANDARD ART STUDIOS, 104 5. Jetierson st, Dent. 596-W, Chicago 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid bile into 
our bowels daily. If Pg bile is not flowing freely, your 
food doesn’t digest, a decays in the bowels. Gas 
bloats up your aie ou get constipated. Your whole 
system is poisoned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel movement 
doesn't get at the cause. It takes those food, old Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile flowing 
freely and make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, 

et amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's 
ittle Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse sartha else. 
25c at all drug stores. © 1935, C. M. CO. 


PORTABLE 
BARGAIN 


Finest, lightest, 
emallost, moet com- 
10 pinto, Feathers 
nr at byes 
A DAY Eevtonrd and upton d E 
3 


turos. 
K Guaranteed. Weichs oniy 535 ibs. 


Also Standard Office Models 1⁄2 91454 Prico 


fu late models refinished and Fully Gueranteed. Send for s vad Mes 
ure and money saving easy-payment piss with 10 day tri 
make liberal cilowance—on your old typewriter A isis Bog 
0 B23. Wair yii — 
d 


international Typewriter 


Relieve 
Pain in9 


NEURITIS i: 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia or Lumbago in 9 minutes, get the Doctor's 
Prescription NURITO. Absolutely safe. No opiates, no 
narcotics, Does the work quickly — must relieve your 
worst pain in nine minutes or your money back at 
Druggist’s. Don't suffer. Use guaranteed NURITO today. 


HISKE for FREE TRIAL of 
NOXALCO, a guaranteed 


harmless home 
treatment. Can be given secretly in food or drink ta 
anyone who drinks or craves Whiskey, Beer, Gin, Win 
etc Your request for Free Trial brings trial supply Torn De 

and full $200 treatment which you may try under <í 

guarantee at our risk ARLEE CO, H-12, BALTIMO! ORE. ane 


You get one—Your friends get one—with- 


out cost. Let us give you the details of 
this amazing Time Teller. Also it can 
pay you big money by showing others 
how to obtain without cost. Nothing to 
buy or sell! Write fast. 

GARDEN CITY NOVELTY CO. 
4371-A Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


A PASSENGER 
RAFFIC INSPECTOR 


A JOS WITH A FUTURE OPEN FOR YOU 


MEN-—19 to 60—trained as Railway and Bus Pas- 
H sengor Trafic Inspectors arein constantdemand. 


Oursbort, home-study course q 
4 ly, and upon completion we pi 
$135 per month, ios expen: 
A refunc tuition. ' work i: 
ful; travel if you like. Rapi 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Div. 1312, Buffalo, N. Y. 


lifio you qulok 


THERE GOES AL - SAY || NIX = WHY HE'S NOT 
LET'S ASK HIM TO b| EVEN COMING TO 
THE DANCE — HE'S 
SERIOUS MINDED 
THESE DAYS, 
Y'KNOW 


- BUT 


E] 


É 


7 


WITH ALLTHIS A 
CUP 


SOCIAL STUF. 6. 


i 


SUPPOSE I OUGHT TO HAVE OFFERED TO | | GOSH, SIS, LOOK AT THESE HICKIES- il 
> 


{| HELLO, HELLO- 


HELP ‘EM — BUT MURIEL’/D JUST START THEY'RE SOMETHING FIERCE | OH MURIEL — 
° KIDDING ME ABOUT SWEARING OFF PARTIES I TELL YOU ~ « 

AGAIN GOSH — I'D BE GOIN’ TONIGHT } 
ALL RIGHT IF ONLY I DIDNT HAVE THIS << VLL SAY THEY ARE - BUT 
2) 


"N f 9 PIMPLY OLD FACE 
Y 


\ SWELL PIMPLE 
CHASER 


MY STARS — YOU'D THINK || IT’S WONDERFUL 
AL WAS THE ONLY BOY || WHAT LOOKS CAN DO 
IN TOWN THESE DAYS- || FOR you! ALS. A 
THE WAY THE GIRLS DIFFERENT BOY SINCE 
ALL KEEP CALLING FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 
HIM UP! HE'S GOT RID OF THOSE 


upg eg | PIMPLES HE HAD! 


DON'T LET ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 
PUT A CHECK ON YOUR GOOD TIMES 


IMPLY SKIN makes any one feellow Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast clears these skin 

spirited. Yet many boysand girlshave irritants out of the blood. Then, pimples 
this trouble after the start of adolescence, go. Eat 3 cakes daily, one before meals— 
from about 13 to 25, or longer. At plain, or in alittle water—until your 
this time important glands devel- skin is perfectly clear. 
op. The whole body is disturbed. 4 a 
The skin gets oversensitive. Waste cleats WOE skin 
poisons in the blood irritate this bone 

by clearing skin irritants 


sensitive skin—pimples appear. 


Copyright, 1936, Standard Brands Incorporated 


DEEP INTO THE BIG 
WooDS. No luxuries 
here, as “Herb” Welch 


famous Maine Guide— 
mak s noon camp.I lea 


outdoor appetites wel- 


come the sense of diges- 


tive well-being thatsmok- 


ing Camels encourages. 
As “Herb” says: “No mat- 
ter,what I’m eating, it 


always tastes better and 
digests better when I 
smoke Camels.” 


WHEREVER... 

WHATEVER... 

WHENEVER 
YOU EAT= 


Smoking Camels brings a sense of well-being 


Ya eat over a thousand Smoking Camels speeds up the 
ls a year! Food is va- flow of digestive fluids. You 


me 


f- enjoy food—and have a feeling 
Itime 
time — make it Camels. 


ried. Place and time often d 
fer. Thanks to Camels, youcan of ease after eating. Me 


help digestion meet these 
i conditions easily. They don’t get on your nerves. 
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hangi 
changing 


GLIDER CHAMPION. 


Mrs. D. Holderman 


5: “A few Camels, 


eis are made from 
EXPENSIVE 
« » Turkish 
.. than any 


TOBACCOS 
and Dome 


other popula 


